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REVIEW 

OP   THE 

LIFE  AND  CHARACTER 

OF 

ARCHBISHOP  SECKER 


Dr.  Thomas  Secker^  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1693,  at  a  small  village  called 
Sibthorp,  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  Nottinghamshire. 
His  &ther  was  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  a  pious,  vir^ 
tuous,  and  sensible  man,  who,  having  a  small  pater* 
nal  fortune,  foUowed  no  profession.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Brough,  of  Shelton,  in 
the.  county  of  Nottingham,  a  substantial  gentleman- 
&rmer.  He  received  his  education  at  several  private 
schools  and  academies  in  the  country,  being  obliged 
by  various  accidents  to  change  his  masters  frequently. 
Nothwithstanding  this  evident  disadvantage,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  had  not  only  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  read  the  best  and 
most  difficult  writers  in  both  languages,  but  had  ac* 
quired  a  knowledge  of  French,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
JSyriac,  had  learned  geography,  logic,  algebra,  geo- 
metry, conic  sections,  and  gone  through  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Jewish  antiquities,  and  other  points,  pre- 
paratory to  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible.  At  the 
same  time,  in  one  or  other  of  those  seminaries,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  and  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintance, with  several  persons  of  great  abilities. 
Amongst  the  rest,  in  the  academy  of  one  Mr.  Jones, 
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struBe  speculative  doctrines,  nor  to  detennine  abso* 
lutely  what  communion  he  should  embrace ;  he  re- 
solved, like  a  wise  and  honest  man,  to  pursue  some 
profession,  which  should  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
weigh  these  things  more  maturely  in  his  thoughts, 
and  not  oblige  him  to  declare,  or  teach  publicly, 
opinions  which  were  not  yet  thoroughly  settled  in 
his  own  mind.  Therefore  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1716,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic ;  and 
after  gaining  all  the  insight  into  it  he  could,  by 
reading  the  usual  preparatory  books,  and  attending 
die  best  lectures  during  that  and  the  following  win« 
tor  in  London ;  in  order  to  improve  himself  still 
more,  in  January  1718-19,  he  went  to  Paris.  There 
he  lodged  au  Cloitre  St  Benoit,  Rue  des  Mathurinst 
in  the  same  house  with  Mr.  Winslow,  the  £unou8 
anatomist,  whose  lectures  he  attended,  as  he  did 
those  of  the  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  and  Botany, 
at  the  King's  gardens.  The  operations  of  Surgery 
he  saw  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  and  attended  also  for 
some  time  M.  Gregoire,  the  Accoucheur,  but  with« 
out  any  design  of  ever  practising  that  or  any  other 
branch  of  surgery.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
Albinus,  afterwards  Professor  at  Leyden,  Father 
Mont&ucon,  and  several  other  persons  of  note. 
Here  too  was  his  first  knowledge  of  Mr.  Martin 
Benson,  afi;erwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  one  of  the 
mocrt  agreeable  and  virtuous  men  of  his  time,  with 
whom  he  quickly  became  much  connected,  and  not 
many  years  after  was  united  to  him  by  the  strongest 
boids  of  affinity,  as  weU  as  affection. 

Daring  the  whole  of  Mr.  Seeker's  continuance  at 
Paris,  he  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Butler,  who  before  this  time  had  taken  orders,  and 
m  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  Mr. 
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highest  expectations  of  him,  hut  especiaUy  to  an 
amiahle  lady  Yfhom  he  had  lately  married,  and  who 
was  very  near  sinking  under  ao  sudden  and  grievous 
a  stroke.  Mr.  Seeker,  besides  sharing  largely  in  the 
common  grief,  had  peculiar  reason  to  lament  an  ac- 
cident that  seemed  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  his 
hopes ;  but  he  had  taken  his  resolution,  and  he  de- 
termined to  persevere.  It  was  some  encouragement 
to  him  to  find  that  Mr.  Talbot  had  on  his  death-bed 
recommended  him,  together  with  Mr.  Benson  and 
Mr.  Butler,  to  his  Other's  notice.  Thus  did  that  ex- 
cellent young  man,  (for  he  was  but  twenty-nine  when 
he  died)  by  his  nice  discernment  of  characters,  and 
his  considerate  good-nature,  provide  most  effectually 
in  a  few  solenm  moments  for  the  welfare  of  that 
Church  firom  which  he  himself  was  so  prematurdy 
snatched  away;  and  at  the  same  time  raised  up 
(when  he  least  thought  of  it)  the  truest  firiend  and 
protector  to  his  wife  and  unborn  daughter;  who 
afterwards  found  in  Mr.  Seeker  all  that  tender  care 
and  assistance  which  they  could  have  hoped  for 
from  the  nearest  relation. 

It  being  judged  necessary  by  Mr.  Seeker's  firiends 
that  he  should  have  a  degree  at  Oxford ;  and  he  hav- 
ing been  informed  that  if  he  should  previously  take 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Physic  at  Leyden,  it  would 
probably  help  him  in  obtaining  the  other,  he  went  a 
little  before  Christmas  from  London  to  Rotterdam, 
and  thence  to  Leyden.  He  took  his  degree  there, 
March  7, 1720-1,  and,  as  part  of  his  exercise  for  it, 
composed  and  printed  a  dissertation  de  MecUcind 
Staiicd,  which  is  still  extant,  and  is  thought  by  the 
gentlemen  of  that  profession,  a  sensible  and  learned 
performance.  Gorter,  in  his  treatise  de  Perspira- 
Hone  Insensibili,  printed  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1736, 
makes  a  short  but  respectful  mention  of  it  in  hiif 
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pre&ce.  After  pajring  a  visit  to  Amsterdam  he  re* 
turned  by  the  way  of  Helvoetsluys  and  Harwich  to 
London^  and  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1721,  entered  him- 
self a  gentleman  commoner  of  Exeter  College  in 
Oxford;  about  a  twelvemonth  after  which  he  ob- 
tahied  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  that  Uni- 
versity, without  any  difficulty,  in  consequence  of 
the  Chimcellor^s  recommendatory  letter  to  the  con- 
vocation. 

He  now  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in 
London,  where  he  quickly  gained  the  esteem  of  some 
of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  those 
days,  particularly  of  Dr.  Clarke,  Rector  of  St.  James's, 
and  the  celebrated  Dean  Berkeley,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  with  whom  he  every  day  became  more 
delighted  and  more  closely  connected.  He  paid  fre* 
quent  visits  of  gratitude  and  friendship  to  Mnk 
Talbot,  widow  of  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  by  whom  she 
had  a  daughter  five  months  after  his  decease.  With 
her  lived  Mrs.  Catherine  Benson,  sister  to  Bishop 
Benson,  whom  in  many  respects  she  greatly  resem- 
bled. She  had  been  for  several  years  Mrs.  Talbot's 
inseparable  companion,  and  was  of  unspeakable  ser- 
vice to  her  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  by 
exerting  all  her  courage,  activity,  and  good  sense, 
(of  which  she  possessed  a  large  share)  to  support 
her  friend  under  so  great  an  a£9iction :  and  by  afi;er- 
wards  attending  her  sickly  in&nt  with  the  utmost 
care  and  tenderness,  to  which  under  Providence,  was 
owing  the  preservation  of  a  very  valuable  life. 

Bishop  Talbot  being  in  November,  1721,  appointed 
to  the  see  of  Durham,  Mr.  Seeker  was  in  December, 
1722,  ordained  Deacon  by  him  in  St.  James*s  church, 
and  Priest  not  long  after  in  the  same  place,  where 
he  preached  his  first  Sermon,  March  28,  1723.  The 
Iftifihop's  domestic  chaplain  at  that  time  i^as  Dr. 
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Randle,  a  man  of  warm  fancy,  and  very  brillianl 
conversation,  but  apt  sometiines  to  be  carried  by 
the  vivaci^  of  his  wit  into  indiscreet  and  ludicroos 
expressions,  which  created  him  enemies,  and  on  one 
occasion  produced  disagreeable  consequences.  With 
him  Mr.  Seeker  was  soon  after  associated  in  the 
Bishop's  family,  and  both  taken  down  by  his  lordship 
to^Durham  in  July,  1723. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Wheeler,  in  172»4, 
the  Bishop  gave  his  prebend  at  Durham  to  Mr.  Ben- 
son and  the  rectory  of  Houghton  le  Spring  to  Mr. 
Seeker.  This  valuable  piece  of  preferment  putting 
it  in  his  power  to£x  himself  in  the  world  in  a  man- 
ner agreeable  to  his  inclinations,  he  soon  after  made 
a  proposal  of  marriage  to  Mrs.  Benson  abovemen* 
tioned ;  which  being  accepted,  they  were  married  by 
Bishop  Talbot  in  King-street  chapel,  October  88, 
1735.  At  the  earnest  desire  of  both,  Mrs.  Talbot 
and  her  daughter  consented  to  live  with  them,  and 
the  two  familial  from  that  time  became  one. 

Not  long  before  this,  Bishop  Talbot  had  given  the 
rectory  of  Haughton  near  Darlington,  to  Mr.  Butler. 
There  was  a  necessity  for  rebuilding  a  great  part  of 
the  parsonage-house,  and  Mr.  Butler  had  neither 
money  nor  talents  for  that  work.  Mr.  Seeker  there- 
fore, who  had  his  friends  always  in  his  thoughts,  and 
was  now  in  great  favour  with  his  patron,  persuaded 
him  to  give  Mr.  Butler  in  exchange  for  Haughton, 
the  rectory  of  Stanhope,  which  was  of  much  greater 
value,  and  without  any  such  incumbrance.  In  the 
winter  of  1725-6  Mr.  Butler  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  incomparable  sermons.  Mr.  Seeker 
took  much  pains  to  render  his  stile  more  familiar, 
and  his  meaning  more  obvious.  Yet  they  were  at 
hist  by  many  called  obscure.  But  whatever  requires 
attention  is  not^f  course  obscure.     No  one  (as  Dr. 
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Clarke  rightly  observed  on  this  occasion)  ever  im- 
puted obscurity  to  Euclid's  Elements.  Difficultiefi^ 
they  may  have^  but  difficulties  soon  mastered  by  the 
degree  of  attention  which  such  subjects  require. — 
Mr.  Seeker  gave  his  friend  the  same  assistance  in 
the  discourse  prefixed  to  the  second  edition^  and  also 
in  that  noble  work^  which  he  afterwards  published. 
The  Analogy  of  Religion^  Natural  and  Revealed,  to 
the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature. 

He  now  gave  up  all  the  time  he  possibly  could  to 
his  residence  at  Houghton.  He  applied  himself  with 
alacrity  to  all  the  duties  of  a  country  clergyman,  and 
supported  that  useful  and  respectable  character 
throughout  with  the  strictest  propriety.  He  onutted 
nothing  which  he  thought  could  be  of  use  to  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  the  people  entrusted  to  his  care. 
He  brought  down  his  conversation  and  his  sermons 
to  the  level  of  their  understandings ;  he  visited  them 
in  private,  he  catechised  the  young  and  ignorant,  he 
received  his  country  neighbours  and  tenants  kindly 
and  hospitably,  and  was  of  great  service  to  the 
poorer  sort  of  them  by  his  skill  in  physic,  which  was 
the  only  use  he  ever  made  of  it.  Though  this  place 
was  in  a  very  remote  part  of  the  world,  yet  the  soli- 
tude of  it  perfectly  suited  his  studious  disposition, 
and  the  income  arising  from  it  bounded  his  ambition. 
Here  he  would  have  been  content  to  live  and  die; 
here,  as  he  has  often  been  heard  to  declare,  he  spent 
some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life ;  and  it  was  no 
thought  or  choice  of  his  own  that  removed  him  to  a 
higher  and  more  public  sphere.  But  Mrs.  Seeker's 
health,  which  began  now  to  be  very  bad,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  injured  by  the  dampness  of 

e  situation,  obliged  him  to  think  of  exchanging  it 
for  a  more  healthy  one.  And  Dr.  Finney,  Preben- 
dary of  Durham,  and  Rector  of  Ryton,  being  old  and 
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infirm,  Mr.  Benson  requested  the  Bishop,  throlij^ 
Dr.  Bundle,  that  Mr.  Seeker  might  succeed  him,  and 
resign  Houghton.  This  meeting  with  difficulties, 
Mr.  Benson,  in  order  to  remove  them,  very  gene- 
rously gave  up  his  prebend  of  Sarum,  to  accommo- 
date the  person  for  whom  Ryton  was  designed,  and 
then  Mr.  Seeker  was  allowed  to  make  the  exchange 
abovementioned.  He  went  up  to  London,  and  was 
instituted  to  Ryton  and  the  prebend,  June  3, 1727, 
and  for  the  two  following  years  lived  chiefly  at  Dur- 
ham, going  over  every  week  to  officiate  at  Ryton, 
and  spending  there  two  or  three  months  together  in 
the  summer. 

.  In  July,  1732,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  then  Lord 
Chamberlain,  appointed  him  chaplain  to  the  King. 
For  this  favour  he  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Sherlock, 
who  having  heard  him  preach  at  Bath,  had  conceived 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  thought  them 
wen  worthy  of  being  brought  forward  into  public 
notice.  From  that  time  an  intimacy  commenced 
betwixt  them^  and  he  received  from  that  great  pre- 
late many  solid  proofe  of  esteem  and  friendship. 

His  month  of  waiting  at  St  James's  happened  to 
be  August,  and  on  Sunday  the  27th  of  that  month 
he  preached  before  the  Queen,  the  King  being  then 
abroad.  A  few  days  after,  her  Majesty  sent  for  him 
into  her  closet,  and  helda  long  and  gracious  conversa* 
tion  with  him.  In  the  course  of  it  he  took  an  op- 
portunity of  mentioning  to  her  his  friend  Mr.  Butien 
The  Queen  said,  she  thought  he  had  been  dead. 
Mr.  Seeker  assured  her  he  was  not.  Yet  her  ma- 
jesty afterwards  asked  Archbishop  Blackburn  if  he 
was  not  dead  ?  His  answer  was ;  No,  Madam,  but 
he  is  buried.  And  indeed  the  retirement  of  Staa^ 
hope,  where  he  spent  almost  his  whole  time,  was  too 
solitary  for  his  disposition,  which  had  in  it  a  natural 
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cant  of  gfloommeBs.  And  though  these  reduse  boon 
were  by  no  means  lost  either  to  private  improvement 
or  public  utility,  yet  he  felt  at  times,  very  painfbUy, 
the  want  of  that  select  society  of  friends,  to  whidi 
he  had  been  accustomed,  and  which  could  inspire 
him  with  the  greatest  chearfiilness.  Mr.  SeckCT, 
who  kneific  this,  was  extremely  anxious  to  draw  him 
out  into  a  more  active  and  conspicuous  scene,  and 
CHuitted  no  opportunity  of  expressing  this  desire  to 
such  as  he  thought  capable  of  promoting  it.  And 
not  long  after  this,  on  Mr.  Talbot's  being  made  Lord 
Chancellor,  he  found  means  to  have  Mr.  Butler  re- 
conunended  to  him  for  his  chaplain.  His  lordship 
accepted  and  sent  for  him.  Tlds  promotion  bring- 
ing him  back  into  the  world,  the  Queen  very  soon 
appointed  him  her  Clerk  of  the  Closet,  from  whence 
he  rose,  as  his  talents  became  more  known,  to  those 
high  dignities  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Seeker  now  began  to  have  a  pubUc  character, 
and  stood  high  in  the  estimation  o^  ^hose  who  were 
aUowed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  ixxerit.  He  had 
already  given  proofe  of  abilities  that  plain^f  indi- 
cated the  eminence  to  which  he  must  one  day  rise, 
as  a  preacher  and  a  divine ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore  an  opportunity  oflfered  of  placing  him  in  an  ad- 
vantageous point  of  vie'  tSt^Dr.  Tyrwhit,  who  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Clarke  as  Re  ol&J>i'  S..  James's  in  1729, 
found  that  preaching  in  s*  '  »  a  church  endangered 
his  health.  Bishop  Gibs  theref  re,  his  father-in- 
law,  proposed  to  the  cro  .  i  that  he  should  be  made 
residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  that  Mr.  Seeker  should 
succeed  him  in  the  rectory.  This  arrangement  was 
so  acceptable  to  those  in  power,  that  it  took  place 
without  any  difficulty.  Mr.  Seeker  was  instituted 
rector  the  18th  of  May,  1733,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  July  went  to  Oxford  to  take  his  degree  of  Doctor 
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of  L*W8^  not  being  of  snffldent  gtaading  far  lint  of 
Divinity.  On  this  occasion  it  was  that  he  preached 
hiB  cekdxrated  Act  Sermon  on  the  advantages  and  Ae 
duties  of  academical  education,  which  was  nnivev* 
sally  aDowed  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  sound  reasoning 
and  just  composition.  It  was  printed  at  the  denxe 
of  the  heads  of  houses,  and  quickly  passed  through 
several  editions.  It  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  second 
cciUection  of  his  Occasional  Sermons,  published  by 
hhnself  m  1766. 

~  He  was  censured  in  a  paper  called  The  Weekly 
Miscellany  for  not  quoting  texts  of  Scripture  in  this 
sermon*  The  only  notice  he  took  of  that  censore 
was  by  contributing  very  liberally  for  many  yean 
towards  supporting  the  author  of  it. 

At  his  next  waiting,  at  Hampton-court,  the  Queok 
again  sent  for  him,  and  said  very  obliging  things  to 
Idnk  of  this  Sermon.  And  it  was  thought  that  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  by  it  contributed  not  a 
little  towards  f >*at  promotion  which  very  soon  fol- 
lowed its  pub^<:ation.  For  in  December,  1734,  he 
rec<^i'»"^d  a  very  unexpected  notice,  by  letter,  from 
Bishop  Gibson,  that  the  King  had  fixed  on  him  to  be 
Bishop  of  Bristol*  Dr.  Bundle  had  a  little  before 
this  been  proposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot 
for  the  see  of  GIoucpf  but  on  account  of  some 
imprudences  of  .pee  *  rged  on  the  Doctor  by 
Mr.  Venn,  the  Bisho^  .  oidon  opposed  this  nomi* 
nation,  and  with  jnuch  ficulty  prevailed  on  Dr^ 
Benson  to  accept  that «  .  /nity.  Dr.  Fleming  was 
about  the  same  time  promoted  to  the  see  of  Carlisle ; 
and  the  three  new  Bishops  were  all  consecrated  Uh 
gether  in  Lambeth-chapel,  Jan.  19th,  1734-5,  the 
consecration  sermon  being  preached  by  Dr.  Thomas, 
bte  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  honours  to  which  Dr.  Seeker  was  thus  raised 
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in  tlie  prime  of  life,  did  not  in  the  least  abate  his 
diligence  and  attention  to  business ;  for  which  indeed 
there  was  now  more  occasion  than  ever.  He  imme- 
diately set  about  the  visitation  of  his  Diocese,  con- 
firmed in  a  great  number  of  places,  preached  in 
several  Churches,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  and,  from 
the  informations  received  in  his  progress,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  parochial  account  of  his  diocese,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  successors*  Finding,  at  the  same 
time,  the  afiairs  of  his  parish  of  St.  James's  in  great 
disorder,  he  took  the  trouble,  in  concert  with  a/ew 
others,  to  put  the  accounts  of  the  several  officers  into 
a  regular  method,  drew  up  a  set  of  excellent  rules  to 
direct  them  better  for  the  future,  and,  by  the  large 
share  which  he  always  took  in  the  management  of 
the  poor,  and  the  regulation  of  many  other  parochial 
concerns,  was  of  signal  service  to  his  parishioners, 
even  in  a  temporal  view.  But  it  was  their  spiritual 
welfiu^  which  ^igaged,  as  it  ought  to  do,  his  chief 
attention.  As  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
and  the  populousness  of  that  polite  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis allowed,  he  omitted  not  even  those  private 
admonitions  and  personal  applications  which  are 
often  attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  Not  being 
able,  however,  to  do  so  much  in  this  way  as  he  wished, 
he  was  peculiarly  assiduous  in  giving  and  promoting 
every  kind  of  public  instruction.  He  allowed  out  of 
his  own  income  a  salary  for  reading  early  and  late 
prayers,  which  had  formerly  been  paid  out  of  the 
offertory  money.  He  held  a  Confirmation  once  every 
year,  and  examined  and  instructed  the  candidates 
several  weeks  before  in  the  vestry,  and  gave  them 
religious  tracts,  which  he  also  distributed,  at  other 
times,  very  liberally  to  those  that  needed  them.  He 
drew  up  for  the  use  of  his  parishioners  that  admirable 
course  of  Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism,  which 
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have  been  lately  published,  and  not  only  read  them, 
once  every  week  on  the  usual  days,  but  also  every 
Sunday  evening,  either  at  the  church  or  one  of  the 
chapels  belonging  to  it.  They  were  received  with 
universal  approbation,  and  attended  regularly  by 
persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  The  judgment 
of  the  public  has  since  confirmed  the  opinion  of  his 
parishioners,  and  established  the  reputation  of  this 
work,  as  one  of  the  fullest,  clearest,  and  exactest 
eompendiums  of  revealed  reUgion  that  the  English 
hmguage  affords. 

The  Sermons  which  at  the  same  time  he  set  himself 
to  compose  were  truly  excellent  and  originaL  His 
fiu^ulties  were  now  in  their  full  vigour,  and  he  had 
an  audience  to  speak  before  that  rendered  the  utmost 
exertion  of  them  necessary.  He  did  not,  however^ 
seek  to  gratify  the  higher  part  by  amusing  them  with 
refined  speculations  or  ingenious  essays,  unintelligible 
to  the  lower  part,  and  unprofitable  to  both ;  but  he 
laid  before  them  all,  with  equal  freedom  and  plain- 
ness, the  great  Christian  duties  belonging  to  their 
respective  stations,  and  reproved  the  follies  and  vices 
of  every  rank  amongst  them  without  distinction  or 
palliation.  He  studied  human  nature  thoroughly  in 
all  its  various  forms,  and  knew  what  sort  of  arguments 
would  have  most  weight  with  each  class  of  men.  He 
brought  the  subject  home  to  their  bosoms,  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  merely  saying  useful  things  in  their  pre- 
sence, but  addressing  himself  personally  to  every  one 
of  them.  Few  ever  possessed,  in  a  higher  degree, 
the  rare  talent  of  touching  on  the  most  delicate  sub- 
jects with  the  nicest  propriety  and  decorum,  of  saying 
the  most  familiar  things  without  being  low,  the  plainest 
without  being  feeble,  the  boldest  without  giving 
offence.  He  could  descend  with  such  singular  ease 
and  felicity  into  the  minutest  concerns  of  common 
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life,  could  lay  open,  with  so  much  address,  the  various 
workings,  artifices,  and  evasions  of  the  human  mind ; 
that  his  audience  often  thought  their  own  particular 
cases  alluded  to,  and  heard  with  surprise  their  private 
sentiments  and  feelings,  their  ways  of  reasoning  and 
principles  of  acting,  exactly  stated  and  described. 
His  preaching  was,  at  the  same  time,  highly  rational 
and  truly  evangelical.  He  explained  with  perspicuity, 
he  asserted  with  dignity,  the  peculiar  characteristic 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He  inculcated  the  utility,  the 
necessity  of  them,  not  merely  as  speculative  truths, 
but  as  actual  instruments  of  moral  goodness,  tending 
to  purify  the  hearts,  and  regulate  the  lives  of  men ; 
and  thus,  by  God's  gracious  appointment,  as  well  as 
by  the  inseparable  connection  betwixt  true  faith  and 
right  practice,  leading  them  to  salvation. 

These  important  truths  he  taught  with  the  autho^ 
rity,  the  tenderness,  the  familiarity,  of  a  parent  in- 
structing his  children.  Though  he  neither  possessed 
tunr  affected  the  artificial  eloquence  of  an  orator  who 
Wants  only  to  amuse  or  to  mislead,  yet  he  had  that 
of  an  honest  man  who  wants  to  convince,  of  a  Chris* 
tian  preacher,  who  wants  to  reform  and  to  save  those 
that  hear  him.  Solid  argument,  manly  sense,  useful 
directions,  short,  nervous,  striking  sentences,  awaken- 
ing questions,  frequent  and  pertinent  applications  of 
Scripture ;  all  these  following  each  other  in  quick 
snccession,  and  coming  evidently  from  the  speaker's 
heiort ;  enforced  by  his  elocution,  his  figure,  his  action, 
and  above  all  by  the  corresponding  sanctity  of  his 
example,  stamped  conviction  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  and  sent  them  home  with  impressions  not 
easy  to  be  efliM^ed.  It  will  readily  be  imagined  that 
witii  these  powers  he  quickly  became  one  of  the 
most  adniired  and  popular  preachers  of  his  time^^ 
And  though  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  his  Sermons 
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will  mm  afford  the  same  pleasure,  or  prodiuse  the 
same  effects,  in  the  closet,  that  they  ^d  from  the 
ptilpit,  accompanied  as  they  then  were  with  all  ihe 
advantages  of  his  delivery ;  yet  it  will  plainly  appear, 
that  the  applause  they  met  with  was  founded  no  less 
on  the  matter  they  contained,  than  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  spoken. 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Wake,  Dr.  Potter  waa 
appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
and  that  of  Oxford  was  oftered  to  Dr.  Seeker,  who  at 
first  declined  it.  But  at  the  earnest  request  of  Bishop 
Sherlock,  who  was  desirous  to  obtain  the  Bishopric 
of  Bristol  for  his  brother-in-law  Dr.  Gooch,  he  was  at 
length  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  proposal,  and  was 
confirmed  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the  month  of  May, 
1737.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  died  Queen 
Caroline,  and  the  Sunday  following  Bishop  Seeker 
preached  a  Sermon  on  that  occasion,  at  St.  James's 
church,  which  the  Princesses  desired  to  see,  and 
shewed  it  to  the  King,  who  read  it.  It  was  afters- 
wards  published  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Occas- 
sional Sermons,  which  appeared  in  his  life*time. 

When  the  unfortunate  breach  happened  betwixt 
the  late  King  and  the  Prince  of  WiJes,  his  Royal 
Highness  having  removed  to  Norfolk  house,  which 
is  in  the  parish  of  St.  James's,  attended  Divine  Ser^ 
vice  constantly  in  that  Church.  The  first  time  he 
came  there  the  Clerk  in  orders,  Mr.  Bonney,  inad* 
vertently  begun  prayers  with  his  usual  sentence  of 
Scripture,  ^'  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  fitther,  ftc.** 
This  quickly  became  the  subject  of  much  conversa^ 
tion ;  and  an  addition  was  made  to  it,  that  the  Rector 
preached  on  the  fifth  Commandment,  '^  Honour  thy 
fiEither  and  mother,  ftc."  which  was  so  positively 
asserted,  that  Bishop  Sherlock  could  only  defend 
him>  by  saying  that  he  must  certainly  have  been  in 
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a  course  of  Sennons  on  the  CommwidmeiitSy  atid 
therefore  could  not  help  preachmg  upon  that  parti- 
cular one  in  its  turn.  But  the  truth  was^  he  preached 
on  a  quite  different  text^  ''  The  Lord  is  good  to  all, 
&c/'  and  the  whole  sermon  was  on  that  subject. 
The  Prince  was  pleased  to  shew  his  Lordship  several 
marks  of  civility  and  condescension.  He  had  the 
honour  of  baptizing  all  his  Highness's  children,  except 
two ;  and  though  he  did  not  attend  his  court,  which 
was  forbidden  to  all  those  that  went  to  the  King  s, 
yet  on  every  proper  occasion  he  behaved  with  all 
the  submission  and  respect  due  to  his  illustrious  rank. 
In  consequence  of  this,  his  influence  with  the  Prince 
being  supposed  much  greater  than  it  really  was,  he 
was  sent,  by  the  King's  direction,  with  a  message  to 
his  Royal  Highness ;  which  not  producing  the  effects 
expected  from  it,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  his 
Majesty's  displeasure ;  who  had  been  imhappily  per^ 
ftuaded  to  think  that  he  might  have  done  more  with 
the  Prince  than  he  did,  though  indeed  he  could  not. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  he  sometimes  acted  with 
those  who  opposed  the  court,  the  King  did  not  speak 
to  him  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

In  February,  1742-3,  a  bill  was  brought  into  Par- 
liament to  take  off  the  high  duties  on  spirituous 
liquors,  and  to  lay  on  others  much  lower  in  their 
room.  As  this  alteration  was  thought  likely  to  have 
a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  common  people,  it  met  with  a  vigorous  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Lordi^  especially  from  the  Bench  of 
Bishops,  all  of  whom  voted  and  several  spoke  against 
it  Amongst  the  latter  were  Bishop  Sherlock  and 
Bishop  Seeker :  and  when  it  passed,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  entered  his  dissent  Mr,  Sandys  was  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  this  was  considered 
as  his  bill ;   yet  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
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Hough, -he  very  generously  endeavoured,  withoujt 
Dr.  Secker^s  knowledge,  to  obtain  for  him  the  see  of 
Worcester.  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  same  year 
that  his  Lordship  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wishart, 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  college,  recommending  to  him 
his  brother  and  Mr.  Wallace,  deputies  from  the 
established  clergy  of  Scotland,  to  promote  a  bill 
in  Parliament  for  providing  a  maintenance  for  their 
widows  and  chfldren,  which  many  of  them  imagined 
the  Bishops  would  oppose.  Dr.  Seeker  paid  them 
$31  the  civility,  and  did  them  all  the  service  he  could. 
None  of  the  Bench  opposed  their  bill  either  publicly 
or  privately,  and  it  was  moved  for  by  a  Bishop  at 
each  of  its  three  readings  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  in  the  following  year, 
died  Sarah,  Duchess  dowager  of  Marlborough.  She 
was  buried  at  Blenheim,  by  Bishop  Seeker,  whom  she 
had  appointed  one  of  her  executors.  For  this  choice 
she  could  have  no  other  reason  than  the  high  opinion 
she  entertained,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  of  his  understanding  and  integprity;  for  he 
never  paid  the  least  court  to  her,  either  by  private 
adulation,  or  by  accommodating  his  public  conduct 
to  her  Grace's  political  sentiments.  On  his  being  made 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  she  paid  him  some  common  civilities 
of  neighbourhood,  and  desired,  by  Lord  Combury,  to 
see  him.  When  he  had  visited  her  a  few  times,  she 
requested  him  to  be  one  of  her  executors,  and  read 
to  him  the  clause  in  her  will  relating  to  them,  in 
which  she  had  given  each  of  them  £2,000,  and  in- 
demnified them  from  any  mistakes  which  they  might 
honestly  make.  Before  he  gave  his  consent,  he  con- 
sulted Lord  ChanceUor  Hardwicke  upon  it,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  accept  the  trust.  After  this  he  visited 
her  Grace  occasionally  every   winter.     She  never 
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tsked  him  any  queBtionSy  «or  gave  him  anjr  hititB^ 
about  the  pifit  or  future  disposal  of  }m  vote  in  Par* 
liament  He  always  spoke  his  mind  to  her  very 
freely,  how  much  soever  it  differed  from  hers,  and 
she  bore  it  for  the  most  part,  patiently.  He  blamed 
her  for  leaving  so  much  of  her  estate  to  persons  not 
related  to  her,  and  particulwly  for  giving  any  thing 
to  himself,  who,  he  told  her,  was  as  rich  as  her  Graoe^ 
These  remonstrances  she  did  not  seem  to  take  weH> 
and  never  Baid  any  thing  more  to  him  about  her  wi&« 
He  therefore  concluded  that  she  had  struck  him  out 
fi^m  being  one  of  her  executors,  but  it  proved  others- 
wise.  She  gave  each  c^them  an  additional  £500.  Non^ 
of  her  money  ever  came  into  his  Lordship's  hands  to 
be  disposed  of  by  him  in  her  l^e-time.  But  he  had 
good  reason  to  think  that  she  gave  away  large  suma 

in  charity,  to  tise  amount  of  aeveral  tdiousaads  every 
year* 

Some  time  before  this,  the  nation  began  to  be 

alarmed  wkh  the  iq^pearances  of  a  rebellion.    About 

the  middle  of  Felmiary,  1743-4,  the  King  sent  « 

Messi^e  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  acquainting 

them,  that  the  Pretender's  son  was  meditating  an  in* 

vasion  of  this  kingdom  from  the  coast  c^  France. 

The  Bishop  <tf  Oxford  toc^  the  earliest  opportunity^ 

oftar  this  declaration,  of  signalizing  his  affisction  to 

the  government,  and  exciting  that  of  others,^by  cotur 

iposing  a  Sermon  on  the  occauon,  wfaidk  he  preached 

at  St.  James's  church  the  26th  of  the  same  monlii. 

Ji  motion  waa  soon  after  made  in  the  House  of  Lords 

U>  attaint  the  Pretender's  son.    It  met  witJi  some 

of^otution,  but  was  strenuously  supported  by  the 

£riends  of  the  ccmstitution,  and  amongst  others  iiy 

Bishop  Seeker,  who  made  a  s^ritedextewporefipeec^ 

in  its  &vour.    When  the  rebeUioo  actually  broke  out 
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largely  against  it  in  the  House.  He  was  answered, 
but  with  much  civility  and  respect^  by  Lord  Chan- 
oellor  Hardwicke^  who  favoured  the  bill.  In  the 
committee  however  the  majority  were  against  it,  of 
which  an  the  Bishops  present  made  part  Bishofp 
Thomas  of  Lincoln,  also  spoke  against  it  upon  tike 
report  But  there  they  were  outvoted.  Dr.  Wishart, 
the  Provost  of  Edinburgh  college,  told  his  Lordship 
tdterwards  that  he  thought  the  bill  was  too  hard  on 
the  episcopal  ministers,  and  that  the  Bishops  had 
done  right. 

The  part  which  Dr.  Seeker  took  in  this  affirir  did 
him  not  the  least  disservice  with  his  friend  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  whose  sentiments  he  opposed ;  and  who 
a  little  before  had  made  a  proposal  to  him,  that  if 
the  Deanery  of  St  Paul's  became  vacant,  he  should 
take  it  in  exchange  for  the  Rectory  of  St  Jameses, 
and  the  Prebend  of  Durham.  The  Bishop  accepted 
the  offer,  but  told  his  Lordship  he  should  not  re- 
mind him  of  it,  which  he  never  did.  Notwithstand^ 
ing  that,  about  two  years  afterwards,  on  the  nominar 
tion  of  Dr.  Butler,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  to  the  see  of 
Durham,  Lord  Hardwicke  immediately  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  then  at  Hanover  wHh 
the  King,  recommending  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  for 
the  Deanery.  His  Majesty  consented,  and  he  was 
mstalled  in  December,  1750. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  after  presiding  over  so  ex- 
tensive and  populous  a  parish  for  upwards  of  seven- 
teen years.  Bishop  Seeker  should  willingly  consent 
to  ^  released  £rom  a  burden,  which  began  now  to 
grow  too  great  for  his  strength.  Some  of  his  par 
rishioners  too  had  requited  him  but  ill  for  the  pains 
he  sincerely  took  to  serve  them  in  all  respects.  But 
far  the  largest  and  most  creditable  part  of  them  were 
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HOil  intimately  eonaectei  firom  Ms  ealieBi  yeare, 
tivo  are  io  wdl  knawn  ta  the  wovU  by  their  imiMib 
tai  writungB,  and  the  jusC  applause  of  oontemporarj^ 
avthcn^  that  l^y  need  no  othor  memonal.  Batthe 
mmie  of  Benmn^  being  written  only  on  the  hearta  of 
Aose  that  knew  hira^  deserves  some  ftdrdier  notice 
aithiapbee. 

'  *  He  was  educated  at  the  Cbarter-houae,  and  m^ 
moTed  from  thmice  to  Christ^ehurch  in  Oxford,  whete 
he  had  aereral  noble  pupils,  whose  fricnAdiip  and 
veneration  for  him  continued  to  the  end  ollife^  His 
firrourite  stody  m  early  yean  was  the  Mathematics, 
in  whi^  he  was  we&  skilled,  and  had  abo  an  excel* 
lent  taste  for  Painting,  Architecture  and  the  other 
fine  arts.  He  accompanied  the  late  earl  of  Pomlret 
in  his  travds,  and  in  Italy  became  acquainted  wiA 
Mr.  Beikeiey,  as  he  did  at  Paris  witib  Mr.  Seeker. 
H«  wasv  from  his  youth  to  his  latest  age,  the  delight 
ofaB  who  knew^hhaa.  His  manner  and  behaviour 
weM»  the  ceaiilt  of  great  natural  humanity,  polished 
hf  m  tiummgh  knowledge  of  the  wotld^and  the  most 
perfect  good  breeding,  atuxed  with  a  dignity,  whidi, 
ett  occasions  that  called  for  it,  no  one  more  properly 
supported*  Hm  piety,  though  awfoUy  strict,  was  ii^ 
eatpreopibly  amaable^  It  diffiised  such  a  sweetness 
tfamigh  his  temper,  and  sneh  a  benevolence  orer  his 
canntenaQce,  aa  n<me  wh^  were  acquainted  with  Ina 
ean  ever  target  Bad  nerves,  bad  health,  and  natu- 
rally bad  spirits  were  so  totally  subdued  by  it,  that 
he^  not  only  seemed,  but  in  reality  was,  Ihe  happiest 
of  men^  He  looked  upon  aH  that  the  world  calls  im^ 
portant,  its  pleasures,  its  riches,  its  various  competi* 
fions,  with  a  playful  and  good-humoured  Idnd  of 


*  This  aocoiint  o£  Bishop  Benson  is  given  in  the  words  of  a  per- 
son who  blew  him  weD^  and  to  whom  this  Narratfv^  Is  Ihd'ebted  for 
k  ftw  otber  comuiuuicalium  oFdieimiiie  natttte. 
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eonteiB|it ;  tnd  could  make  pexaoiiB  ashamed  of  Hbmt 
follies,  by  a  raillery  that  never  gave  pain  to  any  k^ 
man  being.  Of  vioe  he  aiwaiyB  spoke  with  seTerity. 
and  detestation,  but  kioked  on  the  vicious  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  pitying  angeL  Hia  turn  was  highly, 
sodable^and  his  acquaintance  very  extensive.  Whera- 
ever  he  went,  he  carried  chearfblness  and  inqnrove^ 
nmt  alm^  with  him.  As  nothing  but  the  interests: 
of  Christianity  and  virtue  seemed  considerable  enough 
to  give  him  any  lasting  anxiety ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  no  incident  so  trifling  from  which  he 
could  not  raise  amusement  and  mirth. 

it  was  much  against  his  wiD  that  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  from  that  See  he  would 
never  remove.  He  was  however  a  vigilant  and  ac-> 
five  prelate.  He  revived  the  very  useful  institution 
of  rural  Deans,  he  augmented  several  livings,  he 
beantifled  the  Church,  and  greatly  improved  the 
palace.  It  was  an  act  of  kindness  to  his  friend  which 
cost  him  his  life.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Seeker  he 
went  from  Gloucester  to  Bath  to  visit  Bishop  Butler^ 
who  lay  ill  at  that  place,  and  he  found  him  afanort  at 
the  point  of  death.  After  one  day's  stay  there,  he 
was  obliged  to  go  to  the  northern  extremity  of  hia 
diocese,  to  confirm.  The  &tigue  of  these  joumies, 
(for,  according  to  his  constant  practice,  he  travelled 
on  horseback),  and  his  business  together,  produced 
an  inflammation,  and  that  a  mortification,  in  his 
bowels,  of  which  he  died.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
was  appointed  one  of  his  executors,  with  a  legacy  of 
£300.  which  he  refused  to  take. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1753,  a  bill  for  the 
Naturalisation  of  the  Jews,  commonly  called  the  Jew 
Bill,  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  with  little 
or  no  opposition.  But  a  great  clamour  being  raised 
against  it  without  doors,  it  was  thought  advisable  thatt 
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tibie^duke.of  Newcastle  should  move  for  the  repeal  of 
it,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  in  the  next  winter. 
And  he  desiring  to  be  seconded  by  a  Bishop,  Dr; 
Seeker  was  fixed  on  for  that  purpose.  He  accord*^ 
ingly  rose  up  after  the  Duke,  and  made  a  speech, 
which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  remarikaUy  well 
received ;  though  Lord  Westmorland  said,  that  for 
some  time  he  thought  the  Bishop  had  been  speaking 
against  the  Repeal,  having  advanced  more  in  fieivour 
of  the  Bill  than  he  had  ever  heard  before.  He  spoke 
afterwards  for  a  clause  to  disable  Jews  from  being 
patrons  of  livings,  which  some  thought  they  might ; 
but  the  desire  of  the  House  for  the  simple  repeal 
prevailed,  and  he  was  advised  not  to  divide  it  on  the 
clause.  On  this  occasion  it  was  that  he  vindicated 
his  friend  Dr.  Sherlock,  with  great  spirit,  against 
some  severe  attacks  made  upon  him  by  a  noble  lord 
in  relation  to  this  bill ;  for  which  generous  proceed* 
ing  he  had  the  Bishop's  thanks. 

During  the  whole  time  that  he  was  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  he  attended  divine  service  constantly  in  that 
Cathedral  twice  every  day,  whether  in  residenbe  or 
not ;  and,  in  concert  with  the  other  three  resident!- 
aries,  established  the  custom  of  always  preaching  their 
own  turns  in  the  afternoon,  or  exchanging  with  each 
other  only ;  which,  excepting  the  case  of  illness,  or 
extraordinary  accidents,  was  very  punctually  observed. 
The  fund,  appropriated  to  the  repairs  of  the  Church, 
having  by  neglect  and  wrong  management  &Uen  into 
much  conftision,  he  took  great  pains  in  examining 
the  accounts,  reducing  payments,  making  a  proper 
division  of  expence  betwixt  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
<m  one  side,  and  the  three  Trustees  on  the  other,  and 
prevailing  on  the  latter  to  agree  to  that  division ;  by 
which  means  the  fund  was  put  on  such  a  looting,  that 
it  encreased  afterwards  cmisiderably,  and  promised  to 
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be  sofficient  for  tlie  purposes  it  was  designed  to 
answer.  In  the  foDowing  year  he  was  engaged  in 
another  very  troublesome  transaction,  wM^lrfTig  an 
agreement  with  the  inhabitants  of  St  FaitVs  parish, 
concerning  their  share  of  St  Paul's  church-yard. 
And  he  left  behind  him  a  great  number  of  papers 
relatiye  to  both  these  points.  He  procured  tbe  old 
writings  of  the  Church  to  be  put  in  order,  and  an 
index  made  to  them:  He  coUated  a  copy  of  the  <rid 
Statute-book,  as  it  is  called,  with  that  which  is  used 
as  the  original,  and  corrected  a  multitude  of  mistakes 
in  that  transcript  He  examined  also  the  registers 
and  books  in  the  Chapter-house,  extracted  out  of 
them  what  seemed  material,  and  left  the  extracts  in 
tile  hands  of  his  successor. 

In  the  summer  months  he  resided  constantly  at  his 
episcopal  house  at  Cuddesden.  The  vicinity  of  that 
place  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  natural 
connection  which  his  station  gave  him  with  the  mem- 
bers of  that  learned  body,  could  not  but  be  very 
pleasing  to  a  man  of  his  literary  turn.  Yet  his  situa^ 
tion,  agreeable  and  honourable  as  it  was  to  him,  had 
notwithstanding  its  difficulties.  To  appear  with  any 
considerable  degree  of  credit  amongst  so  many  men 
of  the  first  eminence  for  genius  and  erudition,  and  to 
preserve  the  reverence  due  to  the  character  of  a  dio- 
cesan,  amidst  such  violent  party-dissensions  as  at  that 
time  unhappily  prevailed  there,  required  no  small 
share  of  ability  and  prudence.  Dr.  Seeker  however 
had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  in  both  those  points. 
His  house  was  the  resort  of  those  who  were  most 
distinguished  for  academical  merit,  and  his  conver- 
sation such  as  was  worthy  of  his  guests,  who  alwajrs 
left  him  with  a  high  esteem  of  his  understanding 
and  learning.  And  though  in  the  warm  contest  ia 
1764,  for  representatives  of  the  county,  (in  which  it 


wftsiflouce  fMMMtUefor  aiqr  persan  of  eminenee  to  im 
■ain  neuter),  he  openly  espoused  that  side  whidi  was 
tiK)m^  most  fiiinoiizaUe  to  the  priaoiplet  of  the  Rch 
vdiition;  yet  it tvas  withotit fahteniess or vdmBcnQB^ 
wxtlMNit  evet  departing  from  the  decency  of  his  pn^ 
faorion,  the  dignity  of  his  station^  or  the  charity  pnh 
ieribed  by  his  reHgiooi.  On  the  contrary,  along  widi 
Ae  truest  affeetion  to  the  goyemment,  (though  ha 
was  then  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Court),  he  pte* 
ierved  at  the  same  time  so  much  good  temper  and 
g«od  wifl  towarcb  the  opposite  party;  took  such  un-» 
wearied  pains  to  soften  the  riolent  prejudices  con« 
ceived  against  them  by  the  administration;  and 
shewed  on  all  proper  occasions  so  cordial  and  friendfy 
a  concern  for  the  welfare  and  honour  of  the  whole 
University ;  that  they,  who  most  disliked  his  political 
tenets,  could  not  help  acknowledging  his  candour 
and  moderation.  The  same  prudent  conduct  in  this 
respect  which  he  observed  hknsel^  he  recommended 
to  his  dergy  in  that  memorable  passage  towards  the 
eoQclusion  of  his  fifth  Charge,  which  struck  the 
kearers  by  its  novdty  and  propriety  at  the  time 
m  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  is  well  worthy  the 
serious  perusal  of  all  who  happen  to  be  in  similav 
circumstances.  Indeed  the  whole  series  of  those  ex«^ 
eellent  charges,  which  he  delivered  in  the  course  of 
his  governing  that  diocese,  were  listaoied  to  by  a  very 
learned  and  critical  audience  with  peculiar  marks  of 
attention  and  regard.  The  first  of  them,  which  con-> 
tains  directions  for  regulating  the  studies,  the  temper, 
and  general  conduct  of  the  clergy,  was  printed  soon 
after  it  was  spoken,  and  passed  through  several  edi* 
tiosis.  Having  m  this  considered  them  as  ministers 
pi  the  Goi^el  at  laige,  in  his  subsequent  ones  he 
proceeded  to  considm  them  as  ministers  of  the 
sleveral  parisl^ea  in  which  they  officiated ;.  an4  ^ 
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tntniiy*  He  retanied  the  Duke  a  short  note  of 
tlMUiks^  expressiiig  at  the  mme  tone  his  widies  that 
hia  Majesty  might  fix  on  a  proper  person.  Soon 
after  this  his  Grace  desired  an  interview  with  the 
Bishop^  at  which  he  informed  his  lordship  that  the 
King  had  appointed  him  Archbishop.  This  promo^ 
tioh  accordi^y  took  place,  and  he  was  confirmed  at 
Bow-church,  April  21,  1758. 

In  accepting  this  high  and  burthensome  staticm. 
Dr.  Seeker  acted  on  that  principle  which  influenced 
1dm  through  life ;  he  sacrificed  his  own  ease  and  com^ 
ftnrt  to  considerations  of  public  utiUty.  Apart  from 
this,  the  mere  secular  advantages  of  grandeur  were 
4rtijects  below  his  ambition ;  were;  as  he  knew  and 
fi^  but  poor  compensations  for  the  anxiety  and 
difficulties  attending  them.  His  idea  of  these  things 
was  always  the  same  with  that  which  is  expressed  in 
his  intended  speech  to  the  convocation  of  1761;* 
^  Non  sunt,  experto  credite,  non  sunt  tanti  vel  ho- 
^  nores  vel  reditus  amplissimi  ecclesiasticis  destinati, 
^  ut  a  quopiam  enix^  cupiantur.  Multum  habent 
^  4»olicitudiniB,  non  parum  forsan  invidiae,  yer»  de- 
^  lectationis  nihil,  nisi  quoties  occurrit>occurrit  autem 
^  raro,  insignis  benefaciendi  occasio*."*  These  were 
not  mere  words  of  course ;  they  were  the  genuine 
Sentiments  of  his  heart ;  his  whole  conduct  bore 
testimony  to  die  sincerity  with  which  he  spoke^  He 
had  never  once  through  his  whole  life  asked  prefer- 
flhent  for  himself,  nor  shewn  any  unbecoming  eager- 
ness for  it ;  and  the  use  he  made  of  his  newly  acquired 
dignity  very  clearly  shewed,  that  rank,  and  wealth, 
and  power  had  in  no  other  light  any  charms  for  him, 
than  as  they  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  active  and 
industrious  benevolence. 

The  first  thing  that  engaged  his  attention  was  the 

*  Oratio  Synodalis,  p.  d68,  $69. 
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care  of  his  new  diocese^  which  he  iminediately  visited. 
And  finding  that  partly  the  real,  and  partly  the  pre- 
8umed>  unwholesomeness  of  some  parts  of  it  had 
deterred  too  many  from  living  on  their  benefices,  he 
made  this  the  first  article  of  his  charge,  and  pressed 
the  necessity  of  residence  upon  his  Clergy,  in  the 
strongest  yet  the  most  affectionate  terms*.  *  But 
whenever  particular  circumstances  rendered  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  the  minister  himself  clearly  im- 
practicable, he  then  earnestly  recommended  peculiar 
care  in  the  choice  of  a  substitute ;  and  so  much  ten- 
derness and  liberality  in  the  provision  made  for  him 
as  might  be  some  compensation  for  the  unhealthiness 
or  disagreeableness  of  his  situationf.  Yet  as  this 
would,he  knew,  bear  hard  on  some  incumbents,  whose 
small  preferments,  or  narrow  circumstances,  or  nur 
merons  fiunilies,  obliged  them  to  obtain  help  on  as 
easy  terms  as  ihey  well  could ;  in  such  cases  he  fre- 
quently made  an  addition  himself  to  the  curate's  sa- 
lary, and  as  a  still  further  encouragement,  rewarded 
occasionally  with  preferment,  those  who  had  resided 
long  upon  their  cures,  and  performed  thdr  duty 
wefl ;  especially  in  unwholesome  places. 

In  littiie  more  than  two  years  after  his  Grace's 
promotion  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  died  the  late 
King  George  the  Second.  Of  what  passed  on  that 
occasion,  and  of  the  form  observed  in  proclaim- 
ing King  George  the  Third,  (in  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  course  took  the  lead)  his  Grace  has 
left  an  account  in  writing.  He  did  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  subsequent  ceremonials  of  marrying 
and  crowning  their  Majesties,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  his  station  he  had  the  honour  to  solem- 
nize, and  in  which  he  found  a  great  want  of  proper 

*  First  charge  to  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  p.  j?07 — 219. 
f  Ibid.  p.  219—2122. 
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fmcedei^  ani  direotiMCL  He  had  befora,  "when 
ftector  of  St.  James'i^  baptized  the  new  Ung  (ytho 
was  bom  in  that  parish)  and  he  was  afterwards  c«tted 
tipon  to  perform  the  same  office  for  the  greatest  part 
«f  his  Majesty's  children ; — a  remarkaUe^  and  per- 
liaps  unexampled^  concurrence  of  such  mddents  in 
the  life  of  one  tnaaa. 

Frera  the  tme  that  he  was  made  Dean  of  St  Paul's 
his  late  Majesty  used  to  speak  to  him  at  hfe  levee  oc- 
oaeionally^  hirt  with  no  particular  maiics  of  distinc- 
tion. But  after  he  became  Archbishops  the  King 
treated  him  with  much  kindness^  and  on  one  occasion 
waa  Incased  to  assure  him  yery  particularly,  that  he 
WAS  perfectly  -satisfied  with  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
In  that  station.  And  surely  his  Majesty,  as  wril  aa 
all  Ids  people,  has  good  reason  to  be  so.  For  nev«r 
4id  any  one  support  tiie  nmk,  or  dischsnrge  the  i^ 
tieus  duties,  of  a  metropolitan,  with  mem  true 
digni<y,  wisdom,  and  moderation,  than  Archbish<^ 
Sedror*.  He  considered  himself  as  the  naturtd 
gnasdiim,  net  only  of  that  Church,  oyer  which  he 
pMsided,  but  of  lenning,  virtue,  and  religion  at 
large;  and,  from  the  eminence  on  which  he  was 
placed,  looked  round  with  a  watdiftil  eye  on  every 
thing  that  concerned  them,  embracing  readily  aH  4t 
<^ortunities  to  promote  their  interest,  and  opposing, 
ns  ^  as  he  was  aUe,  all  attempts  to  injure  them. 

*  Ecqa&yero  in  parte  q>emiiMtrainfefelfitt  into  vero  ^xtupenn 
iriL.  Sne  offeniiadiie  patthmi,  «ine  inridi^  sme  jonbiticme,  eodeni^ 
ffjinipiliMi  adqitua,  sine  trrogaalii  cum  4igBkate  v&A  sustiottk ; 
jooagm  vir  aiiimi»  et  verd  afx*«oc>  Siui  politiam  ecclefiiasticasi  auimo 
ebmplectebatur,  consilio  dmgebat,  auctoritate  tuebatur,  exempleor- 
mflsot ;  in  tiegoCiis  impiger  et  indeftssus,  nihil  n  we  tdientmi  putsflbst 
"ffnd  «d  ohrioomn  jura*  moveti  ^umun^pie  pcftipefcat;  atictotitatfc 
ima  woa  lat  nihil  pro  libidine  aot  inscdenttt  iniperiii  afiectaret,  atd 
omnia  ad  pwolb^iiir  commmiesque  ecdesiae  utilitatea  referret,  Johannis 
Burtcn  ad  anucum  -epigtola^  p.  H.  Printed  at  Oxftvd,  in  1766,  and 
sold  by  Rivington. 
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Men  of  raal  genins  or  extensive  knowledge,  lit 
eooglit  out  and  encouraged.  Ev»i  those  of  humbler 
talents,  provided  their  industry  was  great,  and  their 
intentions  good,  he  treated  with  kindness  and  ocm^ 
descension.  Both  sorts  he  would  frequently  enploy 
in  midertakingB  suited  to  their  respective  ahilkias^ 
and  rewarded  them  in  ways  suited  to  their  respectivt 
wants.*  He  assisted  them  with  hooks,  pronoled 
subscriptions  to  their  works,  contributed  iugdf  to 
them  himsdi^  talked  with  them  on  their  private  oon^ 
cems,  ei^ered  warmly  into  their  interests,  used  Hak 
credit  6x  them  with  the  great,  gave  them  prefennenli 
of  his  owB.  He  expended  upwards  of  £800,  in  ark- 
ranging  and  improving  the  manuscript  librsry  at 
LambetlL  And  having  observed  with  concern,  that 
the  library  of  printed  books  in  that  palace  had  va-* 
ceived  no  accessions  since  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Tennismi,  he  made  it  his  business  to  cottect  books  aa 
all  languages  from  most  parts  of  Europe  at  a  very 
great  e3q>ense,  with  a  view  of  suppljring  that  chasm; 
which  he  accordingly  did,  by  leaving  them  to  the  U* 
brary  at  his  death,  andthereby  rendered  that  collection 
0ne  of  tiie  noblest  aiMi  most  useAil  in  the  kingdom. 

.  All  designs  and  institutions  that  tended  to  advance 
good  morals  and  true  rdtigion  he  patronised  with  aeal 
and  generofflty.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  main- 
tenance of  sdiools  for  the  poor,  to  rebuilding  or  re- 
pairing parsonage  houses  and  places  of  worship,  and 
gave  at  one  time  no  less  than  £500  towards  erecting 
a  chapd  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  near  £100  more.  To  die  Sodety  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge  he  was  a  liberd  be- 
aefiMtor :  and  to  that  for  propagating  ikie  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  of  which  he  was  the  president,  he  paid 

much  attention ;  was  constant  at  aU  the  meetings  of 
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its  membeiB,  (even  sometimes  when  his  health  would 
but  ill  permit  it)  and  superintended  their  ddiberations 
with  consummate,  prudence  and  temper.  He  was 
sincerely  desirous  to  improve  to  the  utmost  that  ex* 
ceUent  institution^  and  to  diffiise  the  knowledge  and 
belief  of  Christianity  as  wide  as  the  revenues  of  the 
society^  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  establishing 
schools  and  missions  amongst  the  Indians^  and  of 
inaking  any  effectual  and  durable  impressions  of  re* 
ligion  on  their  uncivilized  minds^  would  admit  But 
Dr.  Mayhew^  of  Boston  in  New-England^  having  in 
an  angry  pamphlet  accused  the  society  of  not  suffi* 
eiently  answering  these  ^^pod  purposes^  and  of  de- 
purting  widely  from  the  spirit  of  their  charter ;  with 
many  injurious  reflections  interspersed  on  the  Church 
of  England^  and  the  design  of  appointing  Bishops  in 
America ;  his  Grace  on  all  these  accounts  thought 
himself  called  upon  to  confute  his  invectives,  which 
he  did  in  a  short  anonymous  piece,  entitled,  '^  An 
Answer  to  Dr.  Mayhew's  Observations  on  the  Charter 
and  Conduct  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the 
Gospel;"  printed  for  Rivington  in  1764,  and  re* 
printed  in  America.  The  strength  of  argument,  as 
well  as  fairness  and  good  temper,  with  which  this 
answer  was  written,  had  a  considerable  effect  on  all 
impartial  men,  and  even  on  the  Doctor  himself,  who 
plainly  perceived  that  he  had  no  common  adversary 
to  deal  with ;  and  could  not  help  acknowledging  him 
tO;be  ^' a  person  of  excellent  sense,  and  a  happy 
^  talent  at  writing ;  apparently  free  from  the  sordid 
**  illiberal  spirit  of  bigotry ;  one  of  a  cool  temper, 
''  who  often  shewed  much  candour,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  in 
general  a  fair.reasoner  V 

*  Mayhew's  Remarks  on  an  anonymous  Tracti  &e.  P.  5. 
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He  was  therefore  so  &r  wrought  upon  by  his 
'^  worthy  answerer  V  ^  to  abate  much  in  his  reply 
of  his  former  warmth  and  acrimonyi  But  as  he  still 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  '^  wrong  in  any  mater- 
nal pointt/'  nor  forbear  giving  way  too  much  to 
reproachful  language  and  ludicrous  representations, 
be  was  again  animadverted  upon  by  Mr.  Apthorpe, 
in  a  sensible  tract  entitled,  ^'  A  Review  of  Dr.  May- 
hew's  Remarks,  &c."  printed  also  for  Rivington,  in 
1765.  This  put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  The  doctor 
on  reading  it  declared  he  should  not  answer  it,  and 
the  following  year  he  died. 

It  appeared  evidently  in  ihe  course  of  this  contro- 
versy, that  Dr.  Mayhew,  and  probably  many  other 
worthy  men  amongst  the  Dissenters  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  had  conceived  very  unreasonable  and 
groundless  jealousies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
its  governors ;  and  had  in  particular  greatly  misun- 
derstood the  proposal  for  appointing  Bishops  in  some 
of  the  colonies.  The  chief  reasons  for  desiring  an 
establishment  of  this  nature,  were,  the  want  of  persons 
vested  with  proper  authority,  to  administer  to  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  the  antient  and 
useful  office  of  confirmation ;  to  superintend  the  con- 
duct of  the  episcopal  clergy ;  and  to  save  candidates 
for  the  ministry  the  trouble,  cost,  and  hazard  of 
coming  to  England  for  ordination.  It  was  alleged, 
that  the  expence  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  for  that 
purpose  could  not  be  less  than  £100;  that  near  a  fifth 
part  of  those  who  took  that  voyage  had  actually  lost 
their  lives;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  these  dis- 
couragements, one  half  of  the  churches  in  several 
provinces  were  destitute  of  clergymen.     Common 

*  Mayhew's  Remarki  on  an  Anonymous  Ttact,  &c.  p.  85. 
t  Ibid.  p.  S7. 
VOL.  I.  d 
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humanity,  as  well  as  common  justice,  pleaded  strongly 
for  a  remedy  to  these  evils ;  and  there  appeared  to 
be  no  other  effectual  remedy  but  the  appointment  of 
one  or  more  Bishops  in  some  of  the  episcopal  colo- 
nies. The  dangers  and  inconveniencies,  which  the 
Dissenters  seemed  to  apprehend  from  that  measure, 
were  thought  to  be  effectually  guarded  against  by  the 
mode  of  appointment  which  was  proposed.  What 
that  mode  was,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  Archbishop's  answer  to  Dr.  Mayhew,  in 
which  he  explains  concisely  and  clearly  the  only  plan 
for  such  an  establishment  that  was  ever  meant  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  .^ 
''  The  Church  of  England  is,  in  its  constitution, 
episcopal  It  is,  in  some  of  the  plantations,  con^ 
fessedly  the  established  Church:  in  the  rest  are 
many  congregations  adhering  to  it ;  and  through 
"  the  late  extension  of  the  British  dominions,  it  is 
likely  that  there  will  be  more.  All  members  of 
every  church  are,  according  to  the  principles  of 
liberty,  entitled  to  every  part  of  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  the  benefits  of  it,  entire  and  complete, 
"  so  far  as  consists  with  the  welfare  of  civil  govern-* 
"  ment.  Yet  the  members  of  our  church  in  America 
do  not  thus  enjoy  its  benefits,  having  no  Protestant 
Bishop  within  three  thousand  miles  of  them;  a 
*'  case  which  never  had  its  parallel  before  in  the 
"  Christian  world.  Therefore  it  is  desired  that  two 
or  more  Bishops  may  be  appointed  for  them,  to 
reside  where  his  Majesty  shall  think  most  conve- 
nient :  that  they  may  have  no  concern  in  the  least 
with  any  persons  who  do  not  profess  themselves 
''  to  be  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  may  ordain 
ministers  for  such  as  do ;  may  confirm  their  children 
when  brought  to  them  at  a  fit  age  for  that  purpose ; 
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and  take  such  oversight  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  a$ 
the  Bishop  of  Loncbn's  commissaries  in  those  parts 
have  been  empowered  to  take,  and  have  taken  with^ 
^'  out  oflfence.  But  it  is  not  desired  in  the  least  that 
they  should  hold  courts  to  try  matrimonial  or  testsr' 
mentary  causes ;  or  be  vested  with  any  authority 
now  exercised,  either  by  provincial  governors,  or 
subordinate  magistrates;  or  infringe  or  diminish 
any  privileges  imd  liberties,  enjoyed  by  any  of  the 
laity,  even  of  our  own  communion.  This  is  th9 
real  and  the  only  sch^ne  that  hath  been  planned 
for  Bishops  in  America ;  and  whoever  hath  heard 
of  any  other,  hath  been  misinformed  through  mis* 
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**  take  or  design*."  And  as  to  the  place  of  their  re* 
sidence,  his  Grace  further  declares,  ''  that  it  neither 
^^  is,  nor  ever  was  intended  or  desired  to  1n»  one  in 
^  New-England ;  but  episcopal  colonies  have  always 
•*  been  proposedf." 

The  Doctor  on  reading  this  account  confessed;!^, 
that  if  it  were  the  true  one,  '^  he  had  been  misin- 
**  formed  himself,  and  knew  of  others  who  had  been 
^  so  in  common  with  him;  and  that  if  such  a  scheme 
^'  as  this  were  carried  into  execution,  and  only  such 
**  consequences  were  to  follow,  as  the  proposer  had 
'^  professedly  in  view,  he  could  not  object  against  it, 
**  except  on  the  same  principle  that  he  should  object 
**  against  the  Church  of  England  in  general  ^" 

As  it  came  however  from  an  unknown  writer,  he 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  consider  it  as  nothing 
more  than  the  imaginary  scheme  of  a  private  man, 
till  it  was  confhmed  by  better  authority  ||.  It  now 
appears  to  have  come  from  the  best  authority,  and  it 
is  certain  that  this  mode  of  establishing  Bishops  in 

*  Answer  to  Mayhew,  p.  59.  +  lb.  66.  1  Remarks  on 

an  Aqonvmons  Tract,  &c.  p.  59.  §  lb.  p.  79.  ||  lb.  p.  61. 
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America,  was  not  invented  merely  ''  to  serve  a  pre- 
sent turn  ^9"  being  precisely  the  same  with  that  pro- 
posed by  Bishop  Butler  twenty  years  ago  f ;  and  with 
that  mentioned  by  his  Grace,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Horatio  Walpole,  Esquire,  written 
when  he  was  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  published  since 
his  death  X  by  his  executors,  Mrs.  Catherine  Talbot, 
and  Dr.  Daniel  Burton ;  in  which  the  whole  affair  is 
set  in  a  right  point  of  view,  his  own  sentiments  upon 
it  more  fully  explained,  and  an  answer  given  to  the 
chief  objections  against  such  a  proposal 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  the  merits  of 
this  question.  It  is  before  the  public,  and  every  one 
is  •enabled  to  judge  for  himself.  But  thus  much,  it 
is  presumed,  may  safely  be  inferred  from  the  account 
here  given  of  it ;  (which  is  the  true  one ;)  that  the 
mere  proposal  of  such  an  appointment,  or  rather  the 
encouragement  of  what  had  been  long  before  pro- 
posed, is  not  a  crime  of  quite  so  unpardonable  a 
nature,  as  the  Archbishop's  adversaries  have  been 
pleased  to  represent  it.  Posterity  will  stand  amazed, 
when  they  are  told,  that  on  this  account  his  memory 
has  been  pursued  in  pamphlets  and  news-papers 
with  such  unrelenting  rancour,  such  unexampled 
wantonncFs  of  abuse,  as  he  would  scarce  have  de^ 
served,  had  he  attempted  to  eradicate  Christianity 
out  of  America,  apd  to  introduce  Mahometanism  in 
its  room!  whereas,  the  plain  truth  is,  that  all  he 
wished  for,  was  nothing  more  than  what  the  very 
best  friends  to  religious  freedom  ever  have  wished 
for,  a  complete  toleration  for  the  Church  of  England 
in  that  country.     What  an  idea  musjt  it  give  man-* 

*  Remarks  on  an  Anonymous  Tract,  &c.  p.  61. 

t  See  Apthorpe's  Review  of  Dr.  Mayhew'a  Remarks,  p.  55, 

it  In  Hie  Year  1769;  and  sold  by  Rivington. 
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kind  of  his  Grace's  character  to  have  such  a  circdin* 
stance  singled  out  by  his  bitterest  revilers  as  the 
most  exceptionable  part  of  it ! 

But  though  the  Archbishop  was  a  sincere  and 
avowed  friend  to  that  measure^  yet  it  was  by  no 
means  the  only  or  the  principal  object  of  his  concern 
in  regard  to  the  colonies.  The  advancement  of  true 
piety  and  learnings  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  and 
Negroes^  as  fSEur  as  it  was  practicable^  the  establish^* 
ment  of  proper  schools,  the  distribution  of  useful 
books,  the  good  conduct  of  the  missionaries,  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  harmony  amongst  the  dif* 
ferent  reh'gious  communities  in  those  parts  of  the 
British  empire ;  these  things  had  a  very  large  share 
in  his  thoughts,  and  in  the  correspondence  which  he 
constantly  kept  up  with  a  few  of  the  ablest  and 
worthiest  men  in  the  American  provinces.  The  let- 
ters which  he  wrote  to  them,  on  these  and  such  like 
subjects,  are  highly  expressive  of  his  pastoral  cha- 
racter; and  represent  in  a  very  pleasing  light  his 
truly  benevolent  disposition,  his  condescension  to 
persons  of  the  lowest  station,  his  indefatigable  appli-^ 
cation  to  every  affair  that  came  before  him,  his  zeal 
to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  in  general,  and 
the  Church  of  England  in  particular ;  not  by  warm 
BXkd  violent  counsels,  but  by  methods  of  tenderness 
and  brotherly  kindness  towards  those  who  embraced 
a  different  interest.  Of  these  things  the  Americans 
will  ever  retain  a  grateful  remembrance ;  and  have, 
in  their  letters  to  this  country,  expressed  their  sense 
of  his  kind  attention  to  them  in  the  strongest  and 
most  affectionate  terms. 

Whenever  any  publications  came  to  his  knowledge 
that  were  manifestly  calculated  to  corrupt  good  mo- 
rals, or  subvert  the  foundations  of  Christianity,  he 
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did  his  utmost  to  stop  the  cireolation  of  them :  yet 
the  wretched  authors  themselves  he  was  so  fair  from 
wishing  to  treat  with  any  undue  rigour^  that  he  has 
more  than  once  extended  his  bounty  to  them  in  dis- 
tress. And  when  their  writings  could  not  properly 
be  suppressed  (as  was  too  often  the  case)  by  lawful 
authority^  he  engaged  men  of  abilities  to  answer 
ihem^  and  rewarded  them  for  their  trouble.  His 
attention  was  every  where.  Even  the  falsehoods  and 
misrepresentations  of  writers  in  the  news-papers  on 
religious  or  ecclesiastical  subjects^  he  generally  took 
care  to  have  contradicted:  and  when  they  seemed 
likely  to  injure  in  any  material  degree  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  religion^  or  the  reputation  of  eminent  and 
worthy  men^  he  would  sometimes  take  the  trouble  of 
answering  them  himself.  One  instance  of  this  kind, 
which  does  him  honour,  and  deserves  mention,  was 
his  defence  of  Bishop  Butler,  who,  in  a  pamphlet, 
published  in  the  year  1767,  was  accused  of  having 
died  a  Papist.  This  strange  slander,  founded  on  the 
weakest  pretences  and  most  trivial  circumstances 
that  can  be  imagined,  no  one  was  better  qualified  to 
tonfiite  than  the  Archbishop ;  as  well  from  his  long 
ind  intimate  knowledge  of  Bishop  Butler,  as  from 
the  information  given  him  at  the  time  by  those  who 
attended  his  Lordship  in  his  last  illness,  and  were 
with  him  when  he  died.  Accordingly,  by  an  article 
m  a  news-paper,  signed  Misopseudes,  his  Grace 
challenged  the  author  of  that  pamphlet  to  produce 
his  authority  for  what  he  had  advanced ;  and  in  a 
second  article  defended  the  Bishop  against  him ;  and 
in  a  third  (all  with  the  same  signature)  confuted 
another  writer,  who  under  the  name  of  A  real  Pro- 
testant, still  maintained  that  ridiculous  calumny. 
H»  antagonists  were  effectually  subdued,  and  his 
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Buperiwity  to  them  was  publicly  acknowledged  by 
a  sensible  and  candid  man^  who  signed  himself^  and 
who  really  was,  A  dissenting  Minister.  Surely,  it 
is  a  very  unwise  piece  of  policy,  in  those  who  pro* 
fess  themselves  enemies  to  Popery,  to  take  bo  much 
pains  to  bring  the  most  respectable  names  within  its 
pale ;  and  to  give  it  the  merit  of  having  gained  over 
those  who  were  the  brightest  ornaments  and  firmest 
supports  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

The  welfare,  the  credit,  the  good  influence  of  the 
clergy  he  had  entirely  at  heart,  and  suffered  nothing 
to  escape  his  notice,  that  could  in  any  proper  way 
promote  them.  He  earnestly  endeavoured  to  prevent 
unworthy  men  from  bringing  disgrace  on  the  profes- 
sion and  contempt  on  religion,  by  entering  into 
wders.  With  this  view  it  was  that  he  so  strongly 
recommended  the  greatest  care  and  caution  in  sign- 
ing testimonials.  "  They  are,"  says  he  ♦,  *'  the  only 
**  ordinary  information  that  we  have  in  a  case  of  the 
*'  utmost  importance,  where  we  have  a  right  to  be 
^  informed.  For  no  one  can  imagine,  that  we  are 
"  to  ordain  whoever  comes,  or  depend  on  clandestine 
*'  intelligence.  We  must  therefore,  and  do  depend 
**  on  regular  testimonials, — every  part  of  which  ought 
**  to  be  considered  before  it  is  given,  and  no  consi- 
^  deration  paid  to  neighbourhood,  acquaintance, 
*'  friendship,  compassion,  importunity,  when  they 
**  stand  in  competition  with  truth. — It  may  be  some- 
^  times  hard  for  you  to  refuse  your  hand  to  improper 
^  persons ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  hardships 
•*  which  conscience  bids  men  undergo  resolutely 
*  when  they  are  called  to  them.  It  would  be  much 
harder,  that  your  Bishop  should  be  misled,  the 
Church  of  God  injured,  and  the  poor  wreteh  himself 

*  First  Charge  to  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  p.  Z'ZZ. 
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^  assisted  to  invade  sacrilegiously  an  office,  at  the 
**  thought  of  which  he  hath  cause  to  tremble  '*•''  If 
any  such  however  had  unhappily  found  means  to 
obtain  ordination,  he  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  their 
further  progress ;  or  if  that  could  not  be  done,  very 
openly  signified  his  dislike  of  their  conduct;  nor 
could  he  ever  bring  himself  to  treat  them,  however 
considerable  their  rank  might  be,  with  any  marks  of 
esteem  or  respect. 

Men  of  worth  and  eminence  in  the  Church  he 
cherished  and  befriended,  and  endeavoured  to  bring 
forward  into  stations  where  they  might  be  singularly 
useful.  Above  all  he  distinguished,  with  peculiar 
marks  of  his  favour,  the  conscientious  and  diligent 
parish  priest.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  '^  the  main 
support  of  piety  and  morals  consisted  in  the  paro- 
chial labours  of  the  clergy ;  and  that,  if  this  country 
could  be  preserved  from  utter  profligateness  and 
ruin,  it  must  be  by  their  means  f."  For  their  as- 
sistance therefore  in  one  important  branch  of  their 
duty,  he  gave  them  in  his  third  archiepiscopal  Charge 
directions  for  writing  and  speaking  sermons.  The 
thoughts  of  such  a  man,  on  so  nice  and  difficult  a 
subject,  must  naturally  raise  some  expectation,  and 
that  expectation  will  not  be  disappointed.  They 
are  the  evident  result  of  a  sound  judgment,  matured 
by  long  experience,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  are  every  way  worthy  of  one  who  waa 
himself  so  great  a  master  of  that  species  of  compo- 
sition and  elocution.  It  was  his  purpose,  after  speak- 
ing of  stated  instructions,  to  have  gone  on  to  oc- 
casional ones;  but  he  did  not  live,  as  he  himself 
foreboded  he  should  not,  to  accomplish  that  design. 

*  First  Charge  to  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  p.  226. 
f  Ibid.  p.  239. 
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The  conduct  which  he  observed  towards  the  sereral 
divisions  and  denominations  of  Christians  in  this 
kingdom^  was  such  as  shewed  his  way  of  thinking  to 
be  truly  liberal  and  catholic.  The  dangerous  spirit 
of  Popery  indeed,  he  thought,  should  always  be  kept 
under  proper  legal  restraints,  on  account  of  its  natural 
opposition  not  only  to  the  religious,  but  the  civfl 
rights  of  mankind.  He  therefore  observed  its  move- 
ments with  care,  and  exhorted  his  clergy  to  do  the 
same,  especially  those  who  were  situated  in  the  midst 
of  Roman  Catholic  families ;  against  whose  influence 
they  were  charged  to  be  upon  their  guard,  and  were 
furnished  with  proper  books,  or  instructions  for  that 
purpose.  He  took  aU  fit  opportunities  of  combatmg 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  his  own  wri- 
tings * ;  and  the  best  answers,  which  were  published 
to  some  of  the  late  bold  apologies  for  Popery,  were 
written  at  his  instance,  and  under  his  direction.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  preserve  some  persons  of 
consequence  from  embracing  that  communion,  and 
to  receive  several  converts  from  it,  both  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  into  the  Church  of  England.  When  the 
Earl  of  Radnor  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  an 
enquiry  into  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  this 
kingdom,  his  Grace  was  very  active  in  forwarding 
that  measure.  The  return  for  his  own  diocese  was 
no  more  than  271 ;  that,  for  all  the  dioceses  in 
England  and  Wales  did  not  exceed  68,000 ;  which 
even  when  all  due  allowances  are  made  for  unavoid- 
able errors  of  computation  in  great  towns,  more 
especially  in  London,  fell  far  short  of  what  by  some 

*  See  particularly  bis  Sermons  on  the  Rebellion  in  1 745,  on  the 
Protestant  Working-schools  in  Ireland,  on  the  5tb  of  November, 
and  a  great  number  of  occasional  passages  to  the  same  purpose,  in 
various  parts  of  his  Lectures,  Sermons,  and  other  works. 
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wdl  meamng  persons  they  were  supposed  or  repre- 
sented to  be  *.  And  if  we  fiirther  reflect  how  many 
wealthy  and  noble  families  in  these  kingdoms  have 
lately  embraced  the  Protestant  religion^  each  of  which 
would  probably  draw  after  it  several  other  converts 
of  inferior  rank^  it  will  appear  perhaps  the  better- 
grounded  conjecture  of  the  two,  (for  it  must  at  last 
be  all  conjecture)  that  Popery  is  rather  in  a  declining 
than  a  progressive  state  amongst  us.  Certain  at 
least  it  is,  that  some  late  events  on  the  neighbouring 
continent  have  shaken  this  huge  fabric  of  superstition 
to  its  very  foundation.  One  of  its  grand  supports, 
the  society  of  Jesuits,  is,  in  many  places,  totally  sub- 
verted ;  and  the  Papal  power  itself  is  every  where 
felling  into  contempt.  One  may  therefore  surely 
hope,  that  absurdities  which  visibly  lose  ground  even 
in  the  most  bigotted  countries,  will  not  stand  much 
chance  of  retrieving  their  loss  in  this  enlightened  one. 
But  though  thus  prudently  jealous  of  this  corrupt 
church,  towards  his  Protestant  brethren  of  all  pei^ 
suasions,  he  demeaned  himself  with  great  mildness 
and  moderation.  One  very  striking  proof  of  this 
Mcurs  in  the  directions  he  gives  his  clergy,  with  re- 
gard to  their  conduct  towards  those  who  are  com* 
monly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Methodists  f-  It 
is  impossible  to  read  that  passage  without  acknow- 
ledging the  justness  of  it,  and  conceiving  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  writer's  philanthrophy  and  good  sense. 

•  Dr.  Mayhew  affirms,  that  in  the  year  1 7^5  the  Papists  in  Lon- 
don only  were  100,000,  and  that  the  people  there  were  said  to  be 
converted  by  hundreds  and  tliousands,  if  not  ten  thousands  every 
year. — Remarks  on  an  Anonymous  Tract,  &c.  p.  73.  Had  the 
good  Doctor's  account  been  true,  and  these  conversions  gone  on  (as 
some  have  imagined)  encreasing  ever  since,  there  would  hardly  have 
been  a  Protestant  left  by  this  time  in  the  metropolis. 

f  Second  Archiepiscopal  Charge,  p.  280, 


^  ^ith  the  DisBenters  his  Grace  was  sincerdy  de- 
sirous of  cultivating  a  good  understanding.  Though 
firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  Ei^land,  and  ready 
on  all  proper  occasions  to  defend  its  discipline  and 
doctrines  with  becoming  spirit ;  yet  it  never  inspired 
him  with  any  desire  to  oppress  or  aggrieve  those  of 
a  different  way  of  thinkings  or  to  depart  from  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  by  which  he  constantly 
regulated  his  own  conduct*,  and  wished  that  all 
Others  would  regulate  theirs.  He  considered  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  general  as  a  conscientious 
and  valuable  class  of  men,  and  was  &r  from  taking 
the  spirit  of  certain  writings  to  be  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  body.  With  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
them.  Watts,  Doddridge,  Leland,  Chandler,  Lardner, 
he  maintained  an  intercourse  of  friendship  or  civility; 
by  the  most  candid  and  considerate  part  of  them  he 
Was  highly  reverenced  and  esteemed ;  and  to  such 
amongst  them  as  needed  help,  shewed  no  less  kindness 
and  liberality  than  to  those  of  his  own  communion. 

Nor  was  his  concern  for  the  Protestant  cause  con- 
fined to  his  own  country.  He  was  well  known  as  the 
great  patron  and  protector  of  it  in  various  parts  of 
Europe ;  from  whence  he  had  frequent  applications 
for  assistance,  which  never  failed  of  being  favourably 
received.  To  several  foreign  Protestants  he  allowed 
pensions,  to  others  he  gave  occasional  relief,  and  to 
Some  of  their  Universities  was  an  annual  benefactor. 

There  is  therefore  the  utmost  reason  to  believe 
that  he  spoke  the  language  of  his  heart,  in  relation 
to  these  matters,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  answer  to 

*  A  strong  confirmation  of  these  assertions  may  be  seen  in  one 
o£  his  Grace's  Letters  to  Dr.  Lardner,  written  when  he  was  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  and  preserved  in  the  Memoirs  of  that  learned  man,  which 
have  been  lately  publishedi  p.  98. 
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Dr.  Mayhew :  which  well  deserves  to  be  here  laid  at 
lull  length  before  the  reader. 

^*  Our  inclination  is  to  live  in  friendship  with  all 
^  the  Protestant  churches.  We  assist  and  protect 
**  those  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  well  as  we  are 
^  able.  We  shew  our  regard  to  that  of  Scotland  as 
**  often  as  we  have  an  opportunity,  and  believe  the 
**  members  of  it  are  sensible  that  we  do.  To  those 
^*  who  differ  from  us  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  we 
neither  attempt  nor  wish  any  injury ;  and  we  shall 
gladly  give  proofs  to  every  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians in  our  colonies,  that  we  are  friends  to  a  tole- 
ration even  of  the  most  intolerant,  as  far  as  it  is 
safe ;  and  willing  that  ail  mankind  should  possess 
all  the  advantages,  religious  and  civil,  which  they 
**  can  demand  either  in  law  or  reason.  But  with 
'*  those  who  approach  nearer  to  us  in  faith  and  bro- 
therly love,  we  are  desirous  to  cultivate  a  freer 
communication,  passing  over  aU  former  disgusts, 
as  we  beg  that  they  would.  If  we  give  them  any 
seeming  cause  of  complaint,  we  hope  they  will 
signify  it  in  the  most  amicable  mamier.  If  they 
publish  it,  we  hope  they  will  preserve  fairness  and 
temper.  If  they  fail  in  either  we  must  bear  it  with 
patience,  but  be  excused  from  replying.  If  any 
**  writers  on  our  side  have  been  less  cool  or  less  civil 
'^  than  they  ought  and  designed  to  have  been,  we  are 
sorry  for  it,  and  exhort  them  to  change  their  style 
if  they  write  again.  For  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men, 
'*  how  much  soever  they  differ  in  opinion,  to  agree 
*'  in  mutual  good  will  and  kind  behaviour*." 

This  passage  Dr.  Mayhew  himself  allows  f  to  be 
written  *^  in  such  a  candid^  sensible,  and  charitable 

*  Answer  to  Mayhew,  p.  ^Z» 

f  Mayhew's  Remarks  on  an  Anonymous  Pamphlet,  p.  63. 
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^  way^  as  did  the  author  great  honour^  shewed  the 
amiable  spirit  of  Christianity  in  an  advantageous 
light/'  and  was  worthy  the  pen  of  a  metropolitan, 
whose  Christian  moderation^''  he  acknowledges  t6 
be  '^  not  the  least  shining  part  of  his  respectable 
*'  character  V  And  it  may  on  the  best  grounds  be 
added^  that  Archbishop  Seeker  in  this  place  not  only 
expressed  his  own  real  sentiments,  but  those  of  the 
present  truly  benevolent  primate,  and  of  far  the 
greatest  part  in  every  rank  of  the  English  clergy  in 
general 

In  public  afikirs  his  Grace  acted  the  part  of  an 
honest  citizen,  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  British 
legislature.  From  his  very  first  entrance  into  the 
House  of  Peers,  his  parliamentary  conduct  was  uni- 
formly upright  and  noble.  He  kept  equally  clear 
from  the  two  extremes  of  factious  petulance  and 
servile  dependance;  never  wantonly  thwarting  ad- 
ministration, from  motives  of  party  zeal,  or  private 
pique,  or  personal  attachment,  or  a  passion  for  po- 
pularity; nor  yet  going  every  length  with  every 
minister,  from  views  of  interest  or  ambition.  H6 
admired  and  loved  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
and  wished  to  preserve  it  unaltered  and  unimpaired. 
So  long  as  a  due  regard  to  this  was  maintained,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  support  the  measures  of  go^ 
vemment.  But  whenever  they  were  evidently  in- 
consistent with  the  public  welfare,  he  opposed  them 
with  freedom  and  firmness.  Yet  his  opposition  was 
always  tempered  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  respect, 
and  decency,  to  the  excellent  prince  upon  the  throne ; 
and  the  most  candid  allowances  for  the  unavoidable 
errors  and  infirmities  even  of  the  very  best  ministers, 
and  the  peculiarly  difficult  situation  of  those  who 

*  Mayliew't  Bemarks  on  an  Anonymous  Pamphlet,  p«  86. 
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govern  a  free  and  high*«pirited  people*  He  seldom 
gpoke  in  parliament^  except  where  the  interests  of 
religion  and  virtue  seemed  to  require  it ;  but  when^ 
ever  he  did^  he  spoke  with  propriety  and  strength^ 
and  was  heard  with  attention  and  deference.  Though 
he  never  attached  Mmself  blindly  to  any  one  set  of 
men^  yet  his  chief  political  connections  were  with  the 
late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Hard^ 
wicke.  To  these  he  principally  owed  his  advance^ 
ment,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  long  enough 
to  shew  his  gratitude  to  them  or  their  descendants^ 
particularly  to  the  former  of  them :  with  whose  soli- 
citations though  he  did  not  always  think  it  necessary 
to  comply,  when  that  nobleman  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs ;  yet  when  he  was  out  of  power,  the  Arch- 
bishop readily  embraced  every  opportunity  of  obliging 
him;  and  gave  him  so  many  solid  and  undeniable 
proofs  of  friendship,  that  the  Duke  always  spoke  of 
his  Grace's  behaviour  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  approbation,  and  made  particular  mention  of  it  to 
some  of  his  friends  but  a  very  short  time  before  his 
own  death. 

During  more  than  ten  years  that  Dr.  Seeker  en* 
joyed  the  See  of  Canterbury,  he  resided  constantly 
at  his  archiepiscopal  house  at  Lambeth ;  as  being  not 
only  most  commodiously  situated  for  his  own  studies 
and  employments,  but  for  all  those  who  on  various 
occasions  were  continually  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  him.  These  reasons  weighed  with  him  so  much, 
that  no  consideration,  not  even  that  of  health  itself, 
could  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  quit  that  place  for 
any  length  of  time.  A  few  months  before  his  death 
indeed,  the  dreadful  pains  he  felt  had  compelled  him 
to  think  of  trying  the  Bath  waters ;  but  that  design 
was  stopt  by  the  fatal  accident  which  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 


His  grace  had  been  for  many  years  subject  to  the 
gout,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  returned 
with  more  frequency  and  violence,  and  did  not  go 
off  in  a  regular  manner,  but  left  the  parts  affected 
for  a  long  time  very  weak,  and  was  succeeded  by 
pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  About  a  year 
and  a  half  before  he  died,  after  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he 
was  attacked  with  a  pain  in  the  arm  near  the  shoul- 
der, which  having  continued  about  a  twelvemonth,  a 
similar  pain  seized  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
opposite  thigh,  and  the  arm  soon  became  easier.  This 
was  much  more  grievous  than  the  former,as  it  quickly 
disabled  him  from  walking,  and  kept  him  in  almost 
continual  torment,  except  when  he  was  in  a  reclined 
position.  During  this  time  he  had  two  or  three  fits 
of  tiie  gout ;  but  neither  the  gout  nor  medicines  al- 
leviated these  pains,  which,  with  the  want  of  exercise, 
brought  him  into  a  general  bad  habit  of  body. 

On  Saturday  the  30th  of  July,  1768,  he  was  seized, 
as  he  sat  at  dinner,  with  a  sickness  at  his  stomach. 
He  recovered  himself  before  night,  but  the  next  even- 
ing, whilst  his  physicians  were  attending,  and  his 
servants  raising  him  on  his  couch,  he  suddenly  crie4 
out  that  his  thigh-bone  was  broken.  The  shock  wa# 
so  violent,  that  the  servants  perceived  the  conch  to 
shake  under  him,  and  the  pain  so  acute  and  unex-< 
pected,  that  it  overcame  the  fimmess  he  so  remarks^ 
biy  possessed.  He  lay  for  some  time  in  great  agonies, 
but  when  the  surgeons  arrived,  and  discovered  with 
certainty  that  the  bone  was  broken,  he  was  perfectly 
jBUgaed,  and  never  afterwards  asked  a  question 
ahoat  the  event.  A  fever  soon  ensued.  On  Tuesday 
he  became  lethargic,  and  continued  so  till  about  five 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  he  expired 
with  great  -calmness,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
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On  examination,  the  thigh-bone  was  found  to  be 
carious  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  at  nearly  the 
same  distance  from  its  head.     The  disease  took  its 
rise  from  the  internal  part  of  the  bone,  and  had  so 
entirely  destroyed  its  substance,  that  nothing  re- 
mained at  the  part  where  it  was  broken  but  a  por-=« 
tion  of  its  outward  integument.    And  even  thia 
had  many  perforations,   one  of  which  was  large 
enough  to  admit  two  fingers,  and  was  filled  with  a 
ftmgous  substance  arising  from  within  the  bone. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  matter  about  the  caries, 
and  the  surrounding  parts  were  in  a  sound  state. 
It  was  apparent,  that  the  torture  which  his  Grace 
underwent  during  the  gradual  corrosion  of  this  bone, 
must  have  been  inexpressibly  great.     Out  of  tender- 
ness to  his  family  he  seldom  made  any  complaints  to 
them,  but  to  his  physicians  he  frequently  declared  his 
pains  were  so  excruciating,  that  unless  some  relief 
could  be  procured,  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible 
for  human  nature  to  support  them  long.     Yet  he 
bore  them  for  upwards  of  six  months  with  astonish- 
ing patience  and  fortitude;  sat  up  generally  the 
greater  part  of  the   day,  admitted  his  particular 
friends  to  see  him,  mixed  with  his  family  at  the 
tisual  hours,  sometimes  with  his  usual  cheerfulness ; 
and,  except  some  very  slight  defects  of  memory^ 
retained  all  his  faculties  and  senses  in  their  full 
vigour  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 

He  was  buried,  pursuant  to  his  own  directions,  in 
a  covered  passage,  leading  from  a  private  door  of 
the  palace  to  the  north  door  of  Lambeth  Church ;  and 
he  forbade  any  monument  or  epitaph  to  be  placed 
over  him. 

By  his  Win  he  appointed  the  reverend  Dr.  Daniel 
Burton,  Canon  of  Christ-church,  and  Mrs.  Catherine 
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Talbot  above-mentioned,  hfe  executors ;  and  left  tWr- 
ieen  thousand  pounds  in  the  three  per  cent,  annuities^ 
to  Dr.  Porteus  and  Dr.  Stinton^  his  chaplains,  in 
trust ;  to  pay  the  interest  thereof  to  Mrs.  Talbot  and 
her  daughter,  during  their  joint  lives,  or  the  life  of 
the  survivor ;  and  after  the  decease  of  both  those 
ladies,  then  eleven  thousand  of  the  said  thirteen 
thousand  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  following 
charitable  purposes ;  viz. 

£.    s,    d. 
To  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  for  the  general 

uses  of  the  Society 1,000  0  0 

To  the  same  Society,  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Bishop  or  Bishops  in  the 

King's  dominions  in  America 1,000  0  0 

To  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 

Knowledge    600  0  0 

To  the  Irish  Protestant  Working  Schools    500  0  0 
To  the  Corporation    for    relieving   the 
Widows    and   Children    of   the    poor 

Clergy    500  0  0 

To  the  Society  of  the  Stewards  of  the  said 

Charity • 200  0  0 

To  Bromley  College  in  Kent 500  0  0 

To  the  Hospitals  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  at  Croydon,  St.  John  at 
Canterbury,  and  St.  Nicholas  Harble- 

down,  £500  each 1,500  0  0 

To  St.  George's  and  the  London  Hospi- 
tals,    and    the    Lying-in    Hospital    in 

Brownlow-street,  £500  each    1,500  0  0 

To  the  Asylum  in  the  Parish  of  Lambeth     400  0  0 
To    the    Magdalen  Hospital,  the    Lock 
Hospital,  the  Small-Pox  and  Inocula- 
voL.  I.  e 
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tion  Hospital,  to  each   of  which  his 
Grace  was  a  Subscriber,  £300  each  *  •  £  90a  0  0 
To  the  Incurables  at  St  Luke's  Hospital    600  0  0 
Towards    repairing    or    rebuilding    the 
Houses  belonging  to  poor  Livings  in 
the  Diocese  of  Canterbui^  •  •  •  • 2,000  0  a 


£  11,000  0  a 


Besides  these  benefactions,  he  left  £1,000  to  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  his  servants;  £200  to  such  indi- 
gent persons  as  he  had  assisted  in  his  life-time; 
£5,000  to  the  two  daughters  of  his  nephew  Mr.  Frost ; 
£500  to  Mrs.  Seeker,  widow  of  his  nephew  Dr. 
George  Seeker;  and  £200  to  Dr.  Daniel  Burton. 
After  the  payment  of  th^se  and  some  other  smaller 
legacies  he  left  his  real,  and  the  residue  of  his  per- 
soi^al  estate  to  his  nephew  Mr.  Thomas  Frost,  of 
Nottingham. 

Out  of  his  private  library,  he  left  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  one  at  Lambeth,  all  such  books  as  were  not 
there  before,  which  comprehended  much  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  part  of  his  own  collection ;  and  8 
great  number  of  very  learned  MSS.  written  by  him- 
self on  various  subjects,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Manu^ 
script  Library  in  the  same  palace.  His  Lectures  on 
the  Catechism,  his  Manuscript  Sermons,  &c.  he  left 
to  be  revised  and  published  by  his  two  Chaplains, 
Dr.  Stinton  and  Dr.  Porteus.  His  Options  he  gave 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  off 
London,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  the  time 
being,  in  trust ;  to  be  disposed  of  by  them  (as  they 
became  vacant)  to  such  persons  as  they  shall  in  their 
consciences  think  it  would  have  been  most  reasona- 
ble^ and  proper  for  him  to  have  given  them,  had  he 
been  living. 
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Such  were  the  last  hequesta  of  Archbisbop  Seeker ; 
of  whieh  it  is  eiiough  to  saj,  that  they  kept  up  the 
noble  uniformity  of  his  character  to  the  end,  and 
formed  a  very  proper  conclusion  to  the  life  of  a  truly 
great  and  good  man. 

His  Grace  was  in  his  person  tall  and  comely ;  in 
the  early  part  of  life  slender,  and  rather  consump- 
tive, but  as  he  advanced  in  years,  his  constitution 
gained  strength,  and  his  size  increased,  yet  never  to 
a  degree  of  corpulency  that  was  disproportionate  or 
troublesome. 

The  dignity  of  his  form  corresponded  well  with 
the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  inspired  at  aU  times 
respect,  and  awe,  but  peculiarly  so  when  he  was 
^i^gaged  in  any  of  the  more  solemn  functions  of  re- 
ligion; into  which  he  entered  with  such  devout 
earnestness  and  warmth,  with  so  just  a  conscious* 
ness  of  the  place  he  was  in,  and  the  business  he  was 
about,  as  seemed  to  raise  him  above  himself,  and 
added  new  life  .and  spirit  to  the  natural  gracefulness 
of  his  appearance. 

His  countenance  was  open,  ingenuous,  and  ex- 
pressive of  every  thing  right  It  varied  easily  with 
his  spirits  and  his  feelings ;  'so  as  to  be  a  faithful  in- 
terpreter of  his  mind,  which  was  incapable  of  the 
least  dissimulation.  It  could  speak  dejection,  and 
on  occasion,  anger,  very  strongly.  But  when  it 
meant  to  shew  pleasure  or  approbation,  it  softened 
into  the  most  gracious  smile,  and  diffused  over  all 
his  features  the  most  benevolent  and  reviving  com- 
placency that  can  be  imagined. 

His  intellectual  abilities  were  of  a  much  higher 
class  than  they  who  never  had  any  opportunities  of 
conversing  intimately  with  him,  and  who  form  their 
opinion  of  his  talents  from  the  general  plainness  of 

e2 
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his  language  only/  will  perhaps  be  willing  to  allow. 
He  had  a  quick  apprehension,  a  clear  discernment,  a 
sound  judgment,  a  retentive  memory.  He  possessed 
that  native  good  sense,  which  is  the  grand  master- 
key  to  every  art  and  science,  and  makes  a  man  skilful 
in  things  he  has  never  learnt,  so  soon  as  ever  it  be- 
comes useful  or  necessary  for  him  to  know  them. 
He  composed  with  great  ease  and  readiness ;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  were  full  of 
imagination,  vivacity,  and  elegance.  But  when  he 
became  a  parish-priest,  he  foimd  the  graces  of  style 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  pastoral  instruc- 
tion ;  and  willingly  sacrificed  the  reputation  he  might 
easily  have  acquired  as  a  fine  writer,  to  the  less 
showy  qualifications  of  a  useful  one.  From  that  time 
he  made  it  his  principal  study  to  set  every  thing  he 
undertook  to  treat  upon  in  the  clearest  point  of 
view ;  to  bring  his  thoughts  and  his  arguments  as 
dose  together,  and  to  express  them  in  as  few  and  as 
intelligible  words  as  possible  ;  admitting  none  but 
what  conveyed  some  new  idea,  or  were  necessary  to 
throw  new  light  on  the  subject ;  and  never  wasting 
his  own  time  or  that  of  others,  by  stepping  out  of 
his  way  for  needless  embellishments.  But  though 
in  general  he  thus  confined  himself  to  the  severe 
laws  of  didactic  composition,  (in  which  indeed  con- 
sisted his  chief  excellence),  yet  he  could  be,  where 
the  occasion  called  for  it,  pathetic,  animated,  nervous ; 
could  rise  into  that  true  sublime,  which  consists  not 
in  pomp  of  diction  but  grandeur  of  sentiment,  ex- 
pressed with  simplicity  and  strength ;  of  which  his 
sermons  afford  several  admirable  specimens. 

It  seldom  happens,  that  men  of  a  studious  turn 
acquire  any  great  degree  of  reputation   for   their 
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knowledge  of  business.    That  love  of  solitude  ^  and 
contemplation  which  generally  attends  true  genius^ 
and  is  necessary  for  any  considerable  exertion  of  it, 
gives  at  the  same  time  a  certain  indolence  and  soft- 
ness to  the  mind,  which  equally  indisposes  and  unfits 
it  for  taking  a  part  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life.     But 
Dr.  Secker^s  talents  were  formed  no  less  for  action 
than  speculation ;  nor  was  he  more  embarrassed 
with  difficulties  in  the  most  intricate  affairs,  thim 
in  the  deepest  studies.     In  all  the  several  stations 
that  he  passed  through,  he  let  nothing  suffer  for 
want  of  attention  and  care.     Wherever  his  advice 
and  assistance  were  called  for,  he  never  £Etiled  to  be 
present,  was  scrupulously  punctual  to  his  appoint- 
ments, shewed  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the  busi- 
ness that  came  before  him,  and  went  through  it  with 
calmness  and  dispatch.    And  it  was  very  observable, 
that  though  in  all  important  transactions,  no  one  had 
greater  ideas,  or  proceeded  on  more  enlarged  and 
liberal  principles;  yet  where  it  was  necessary,  he 
could  take  notice  of  the  smallest  and  seemingly  most 
trifling  circumstances,  and  enter  into  the  minutest 
details  with  a  penetration  and  exactness,  which  are 
seldom  seen  even  in  those  who  are  most  practised  in 
worldly  concerns. 

His  learning  was  very  extensive,  and  on  those 
points,,  which  he  studied  with  any  degree  of  atten- 
tion, profound.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  had  in  the  younger  part 
of  his  life  read  with  taste  the  best  authors  in  each ; 
and  of  the  latter  more  especially  had  imbibed  so 
strong  a  tincture,  that  when  he  was  near  seventy, 
after  a  disuse  of  above  forty  years,  he  composed  the 
Latin  speech  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Charges :  the 
style  of  which  is  nervous,  manly,  and  correct. 
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He  possessed  a  large  share  of  critical  penetration^ 
and  scarce  ever  read  any  book  of  note  without 
m^ddng  r^narks  upon  it  Some  of  these  6t31  r^ 
main  amongst  his  manuscripts.  Some  he  communi- 
cated at  different  times  to  the  editors  or  translatoi^s 
of  several  classic  authons.  But  his  chief  labours  of 
this  kind  were  bestowed  on  the  holy  Scriptures^  (or 
which  he  came  well  prepared  by  his  knowledge  of 
ti^  original  languages  in  which  they  were  written. 
In  Hebrew  literature  more  especially^  his  skill  was  so 
well  known  and  acknowledged^  that  few  works  of 
eminence  in  that  branch  of  learning  were  published^ 
without  being  first  submitted  to  his  examination^ 
and  receiving  considerable  improvement  from  his 
corrections.  He  was  the  first  promoter^  and  always 
a  liberal  encourager,  of  that  very  useful  work,  "  The 
Collation  of  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  of  the  Old 
Testament/'  undertaken  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  now 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  greatest  part  of  his 
leisxure  hours  was  employed  in  studying  the  original 
text  of  the  sacred  writings ;  in  comparing  it  with  aU 
the  ancient  versions ;  in  collecting  together  the  re- 
marks made  upon  it  by  the  most  ingenious  and 
learned  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  Jewish  and 
Christian  ;  in  applying  to  the  same  purpose  every 
thing  he  accidentally  met  with  in  the  course  of  his 
reading,  that  had  any  tendency  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate it ;  and  superadding  to  the  whole,  his  own  ob- 
servations and  conjectures,  some  of  which  have  been 
since  confirmed  by  the  best  manuscripts.  The  result 
of  these  labours  appears  in  some  degree,  in  the  short 
and  masterly  explications  of  Scripture,  interspersed 
occasionally  in  his  Lectures  and  Sermons ;  but  more 
particularly  in  the  interleaved  Bibles,  and  the  theo- 
logical dissertations  hereafter  mentioned. 
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But  his  attention  was  not  solely  confined  to  the 
Scriptures.  He  had  studied  carefufly  some  of  the 
best  Christian  writers  of  the  primitive  ages^  and  witli- 
out  relying  implicitly  on  their  judgment^  ot  adopt- 
ing their  errors^  knew  well  how  to  avail  himself  of 
their  real  excellencies.  Of  ecclesiastical  history  he 
was  a  great  master :  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  progress 
of  Christianity  from  its  first  promulgation  to  the  pre- 
sent times^  of  the  various  revolutions  it  had'pasiied 
through^  the  different  grounds  on  which  it  had  been 
opposed  or  vindicated^  the  steps  by  which  the  cor- 
ruptions of  it  had  been  gradually  introduced^  the 
arts  by  which  they  had  been  s6  long  maintained^  aidl 
the  providential  coincidence  of  events  which  after- 
wards contributed  to  remove  them.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  various  sects^  into  which  the 
church  was  anciently^  and  is  at  present  divided ;  he 
understood  the  nature  and  tendency  of  their  respec- 
tive tenets^  the  state  of  the  controversies  subsisting 
Mtiongst  them^  the  respective  merits  of  their  best 
writers,  the  proper  conduct  to  be  observed  towards 
each,  and  the  good  uses  that  might  be  made  of  all. 
And  though  in  his  writing  he  never  made  a  needless 
ostentation  of  all  this  learning,  yet,  they  who  examine 
some  of  the  plainest  of  them  closely  mid  critically, 
will  find  them  to  be  the  result  of  deep  thought  and 
a  compr^ehensi  ve  knowledge  of  his  subject;  will  find 
that  he  expresses  himself  on  alnK>st  every  point  with 
propriety,  precision,  and  certainty:  without  any 
thkig  crude  or  injudicious,  without  any  of  those 
rash  assertions  «id  hasty  conclusions,  into  which 
they,  who  have  but  a  superficial  view  of  things, 
BXid  know  not  what  ground  they  stand  upon,  are 
perpetually  falling. 

The  best  modern  publications  in  most  parts  of 
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useful  learnings  but  more  especially  those  which  im* 
mediately  related  to  his  own  profession^  or  were  in 
any  degree  connected  with  it^  he  constantly  read ; 
was  one  of  the  first  to  give  a  satis&ctory  account  of 
them^  to  commend  them  if  they  deserved  it ;  to  point 
out  and  obviate  their  errors^  if  they  contained  any 
which  he  thought  material.  But  there  was  one  part 
of  his  literary  character  extremely  amiable^  and^  in 
the  degree  at  least  almost  peculiar  to  him ;  and  that 
was,  the  incredible  pains  he  would  take  in  revising 
correcting,  and  improving  the  works  of  others.  This 
he  did  in  numberless  instances  besides  those  which 
have  here  been  mentioned,  with  equal  zeal  and  judg- 
ment ;  and  some  of  those  compositions  which  now 
stand  deservedly  highest  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  and  will  go  down  with  increasing  fame  to 
future  ages,  owe  no  inconsiderable  share  of  their 
merit  to  his  corrections  and  communications. 

The  number  of  valuable  writings  which  he  has 
left  behind  him  is  very  considerable.  Besides  the  two 
volumes  of  Occasional  Sermons,  which  appeared  in 
his  life-time,  the  Lectures  on  the  Catechism  and  the 
Charges  published  since  his  death,  and  the  four  vo- 
lumes of  Sermons  now  offered  to  the  public,  he  has 
bequeathed  to  the  Manuscript  Library  at  Lambeth,  a 
great  variety  of  learned  and  curious  pieces,  written  by 
himself,  to  be  preserved  there  under  the  sole  care  of 
the  Archbishop,  for  the  time  being,and  to  be  inspected 
by  no  one  without  his  Grace's  express  permission. 

Amongst  these  manuscripts,  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable are ;  an  interleaved  English  Bible  in  four 
volumes  in  folio,  with  occasional  remarks  upon  the 
New  Testament,  very  copious ;  tending  chiefly  to 
clear  up  difficulties,  and  to  correct  and  improve  the 
present  translation^  with  a  view  probably  to  a  new 
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one;  MichaePs  Hebrew  Bible  filled  with  comparisons 
of  the  ancient  versions^  emendations^  and  conjectures 
on  the  original  text ;  two  folio  volumes  of  notes  upon 
Daniel ;  a  great  number  of  critical  dissertations  on 
controverted  passages  of  Scripture ;  remarks  on  some 
modem  publications ;  and  several  volumes  of  mis- 
cellanies^ written  in  the  former  part  of  his  life^  con- 
taining chiefly  extracts  from  various  authors  and 
observations  upon  them^  the  objections  of  sceptical 
writers  to  the  truth  of  revelation^  with  answers  to 
some,  and  materials  or  hints  for  answers  to  many 
others. 

It  may  justly  seem  surprising,  that  in  a  life  so 
active,  so  full  of  employment  and  avocation  from 
study  *,  the  Archbishop  could  find  leisure  to  read  so 
much,  and  to  leave  behind  him  so  many  writings ; 
some  of  them  learned  and  critical ;  all  of  them  full  of 
good  sense  and  usefril  knowledge.  The  fact  is,  that 
in  him  were  united  two  things  which  very  rarely 
meet  together,  but,  when  they  do,  can  produce  won* 
ders,  strong  parts,  and  imwearied  industry.  He  rose 
at  six  the  whole  year  round,  and  had  often  spent  a 
busy  day  before  others  began  to  enjoy  it.  His  whole 
time  was  marked  out  and  appropriated  in  the  most 
regular  manner  to  particular  employments,  and  he 
never  suffered  even  those  broken  portions  of  it,  which 
are  seldom  much  regarded,  to  be  idly  thrown  away. 
Tlie  strength  of  his  constitution  happily  kept  pace 
with  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  enabled  him  to  go 

*  Ille  primum  habuit  in  multiplicibus  quibus  districtus  est  curis, 
mdli  deesse ;  neque  quisquam  fuit  qui  literarum  studiis  niajorem 
ppenun  otiosus  posuk,  quam  ille  occupatissimo  in  loco.  In  aliis 
qaidem  hominibus  ingenium  excellens^  et  roultiplicem  scientiam  ag- 
noscimus,  in  aliis  consilium,  auctoritatem,  probitatem,  constantiam ; 
in  quo  autem  hsec  omnia  ita  abundd  convenerint  baud  facile  invcnie- 
mus.  Concio  ad  Ckrutn,  aratiunculat  a  Gulielmo  Markham  habitat, 
1769,  p.  25.     Sold  by  T.  Payne. 
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mi  tnceBsantly  from  one  business  to  another  wkfi 
almost  unremitted  application,  till,  his  spirits  being 
quite  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  have  re- 
course to  rest,  which  however  be  always  took  care 
to  make  as  short  as  possible. 

Industry  like  this,  continued  through  a  long  course 
of  years,  could  not  possibly  be  the  effect  of  any  thing 
but  that  which  was  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  it,  a 
strong  sense  of  duty.'  It  was  not  because  the  Arch- 
bishop had  less  relish  for  ease,  or  less  dislike  to  fa- 
tigue than  other  men,  that  his  diligence  and  perse- 
verance so  far  exceeded  theirs ;  but  because  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  labour  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  that  all  indolence  and  self-indulgence, 
which  interfered  with  this,  was  in  some  degree  cri- 
minal. Whenever  therefore  he  was  engaged  (as  he 
was  ahnost  continually)  in  serving  others,  he  never 
reckoned  his  own  time  or  pains  for  any  thing,  nor  did 
it  seem  so  much  as  once  to  enter  into  his  thoughts, 
that  he  ought  to  allow  himself  any  amusement. 
Even  the  pleasures  of  polite  literature,  which  were 
highly  grateful  to  him,  he  thought  himself  obliged 
to  relinquish  for  the  peculiar  studies  of  his  profession, 
and  these  again  for  the  practical  duties  of  religion, 
and  the  daily  offices  of  common  life.  On  this  prin- 
ciple he  made  it  a  point  to  be  at  all  times  accessible. 
Even  in  those  early  hours,  which  were  more  pecu- 
liarly dedicated  to  retirement  and  study,  if  any  one 
came  to  him  on  the  smallest  pretence  of  business,  he 
would  instantly  break  off  the  most  pleasing  or  most 
abstruse  speculations,  receive  his  visiter  with  perfect 
good  humour,  and  sacrifice  those  precious  moments 
to  duty,  to  civility,  to  the  slightest  propriety,  which 
he  would  on  no  account  have  given  up  to  relaxation 
or  repose. 

This  indeed  was  only  one  instance,  amongst  many 


others,  of  that  wonderful  command  he  had  obtained 
over  his  most  favonrite  inclinations,  and  the  facHity 
with  which  he  controlled  his  strongest  passiona. 
His  temper  was  naturally  quick  and  impatient ;  but 
by  keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  the  movements  of  his 
own  mind,  and  prescribing  to  himself  certain  exceDent 
rules  and  precautions  to  which  he  inviolably  adhered, 
he  so  totally  subdued  this  dangerous  propensity,  that 
few  who  knew  him  had  any  suspicion  of  his  being 
Subject  to  it.  Sometimes  indeed,  on  very  trying  oe- 
casions,  he  might  be  seen  ready  to  kindle  on  a  sudden 
into  some  expressions  of  anger,  and  as  suddenly 
recollecting  and  checking  himself;  keeping  down 
the  rising  tumult  within  him,  and  resuming  almost 
instantaneously  his  usual  mildness  and  composure. 

In  him  appeared  all  the  efficacy  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, the  calmness,  the  greatness  of  mind,  the  for- 
titude, the  chearfulness,  which  no  other  principle 
could  inspire,  support,  and  improve  through  a  whole 
life.  That  fervent  yet  rational  piety,  which  glowed 
in  his  writings,  which  animated  his  devotions,  was 
the  genuine  effusion  of  his  soul,  the  supreme  guide 
and  director  of  his  actions  and  designs.  It  was  not, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  assumed  occasionally,  and 
laid  aside  when  the  eye  of  the  world  was  not  upon 
him ;  but  was  the  same  in  private  as  in  public,  to 
those  who  observed  him  at  a  distance,  and  those  who 
lived  and  conversed  intimately  with  him,  who  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  him  at  all  hours,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  in  his  retired  and  serious  as  well 
as  in  his  freest  and  most  chearful  moments.  The 
honour  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  religion,  were 
evidently  nearest  his  heart.  He  thought  of  them,  he 
talked  of  them,  he  was  concerned  and  anxious  for 
them,  he  sought  out  for  opportunities  of  advancing 
them,  he  was  careful  not  to  say  or  do  any  thing  that 
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might  hurt  tiiem  in  the  estimation  of  mankind.  Thig 
it  was  which  kept  up  that  uniform  decency  and  pro- 
priety so  remarkable  in  his  whole  deportment^  which' 
preserved  him  from  every  unbecoming  levity  of  be- 
haviour and  conversation^  added  weight  and  dignity 
to  his  character^  and  raised  him  above  all  the  com- 
mon meannesses  of  merely  secular  men. 

His  soul  was  generous  beyond  description.  Even 
when  his  income  was  but  moderate,  and  the  provision 
made  for  his  family  very  slender^  he  lived  hospitably, 
and  gave  liberally.  As  his  revenues  encreased,  his 
beneficence  rose  in  proportion,  insomuch,  that  after 
the  first  expenses  of  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury were  over,  his  charitable  donations  were 
considerably  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
On  all  proper  occasions  his  heart  and  his  hand  were 
30  free,  that  he  seemed  not  to  have,  as  indeed  he 
had  not,  the  least  regard  for  money.  The  ease  and 
readiness  with  which,  he  gave  away  the  largest  sums, 
plainly  shewed,  that  long  habit  had  rendered  it  quite 
natural  and  familiar  to  him,  and  that  he  saw  notliing 
wonderful  or  extraordinary  in  acts  of  generosity, 
which  others  could  not  observe  without  surprise. 

They  who  applied  to  him  on  account  of  any  public 
subscription,  in  favour  of  any  thing  useful  or  even 
ornamental  to  his  country,  commonly  received  much 
more  than  they  expected ;  and  were  frequently  with- 
held from  repeating  their  solicitations,  through  fear, 
not  of  being  denied,  but  of  trespassing  too  far  on  a 
liberality  that  seemed  to  know  no  bounds.  In  matterai 
of  private  charity,  the  number  of  indigent  persons 
whom  he  relieved  by  occasional  benefactions,  or  sup- 
ported by  annual  pensions,  was  very  great.  Yet  his 
&vors  were  not  lavished  away  with  undistinguishing 
profusion.  He  took  pains  to  find  out  the  real  merits 
and  distresses  of  those  who  asked  relief  from  him. 
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and  endeavoured,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  to  single  out 
the  virtuous  and  religious,  as  peculiar  objects  of  his 
bounty.  He  thought  it  a  material  part  of  true  be- 
nevolence, to  have  an  eye  not  only  to  the  removal 
of  misery,  but  the  encouragement  of  piety  and  good 
morals.  With  this  view  he  was  particularly  atten- 
tive to  such  charities  as  were  calculated  to  advance 
useful  knowledge  or  spiritual  improvement:  which 
he  made  a  point  of  encouraging  by  his  example,  not 
only  as  being  in  themselves  highly  beneficial,  but  also 
strangely  disregarded  sometimes  by  very  worthy, 
and,  in  other  respects,  very  considerate  persons. 

In  the  government  of  his  family  there  was  an'  air  of 
ease  and  generosity,  without  any  affectation  of  mag- 
nificence  or  show.  His  house  was  hospitable,  and 
his  table  plentiful,  yet  plain  and  simple.  He  wished 
to  have  every  thing  suitable  to  his  rank,  but  would 
consent  to  nothing  beyond  it.  He  thought  it  right 
in  one  of  his  station  and  profession  to  discountenance, 
as  far  as  he  could,  all  luxurious  elegancies.  He 
would  therefore  never  give  into  several  fashionable 
accommodations,  nor  admit  extraordinary  delicacies 
to  his  table,  nor  even  accept  them  when  offered  to 
him.  He  received  his  company  with  politeness  and 
good  humour,  and  entertained  them,  when  he  was 
in  health  and  spirits,  with  lively  and  improving  con- 
versation.  He  could  make  pertinent  observations  on 
almost  any  topic  that  happened  to  be  started,  how 
remote  soever  from  the  natural  course  of  his  studies. 
Men  of  eminent  worth  or  learning  he  distinguished 
by  peculiar  notice,  led  the  discourse  to  such  subjects 
as  called  out  their  respective  excellencies,  and  shewed 
that  they  spoke  before  one  who  could  judge  well  of 
their  merits. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  he  was  not  always 
equally  affable  and  obliging.     There  was  sometimes 
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a  reserve  and  c^^dness  in  his  manner,  that  threw  a 
damp  on  conversation,  and  prevented  strangers  from 
jmng  perfectly  at  their  ease  before  him.  This  waa 
by  scnne  imputed  to  pride.  But  in  reality  it  arose 
from  very  different  causes:  sometimes  from  bodily 
pain,  which  he  often  felt  when  he  did  not  own  it ; 
sometimes  from  his  spirits  being  wasted  or  depressed 
by  the  fatigues  of  the  morning ;  sometimes  from  ac- 
cidental uneasiness  arising  in  the  course  of  business, 
which  he  could  not  immediately  shake  off  his  mind. 
To  this  should  be  added,  that  the  natural  loftiness 
of  his  figure,  and  the  opinion  generally  and  justly 
entertained  of  his  learning  and  strictness  of  life,  were 
of  themselves  apt  to  produce  a  kind  of  awe  and  con- 
straint in  his  company,  when  he  was  far  from  wish- 
ing to  inspire  it. 

It  was  remarkable  that  he  chose  always  rather  to 
talk  of  things  than  persons ;  was  very  sparing  in 
giving  his  opinion  of  characters,  very  candid  when 
he  did.  Of  his  own  good  deeds  or  great  attainments 
he  never  spoke,  nor  loved  to  hear  others  speak. 
Compliments  were  very  irksome  to  him.  They  visi- 
bly put  him  out  of  humour,  and  gave  him  actual 
pain ;  and  he  would  sometimes  express  his  dislike  of 
them  in  such  plain  terms,  as  effectually  prevented  a 
repetition  of  them  from  the  same  person. 

To  his  domestics  he  was  a  gentle  and  indulgent 
master.  Many  of  them  he  suffered  to  continue  with 
their  families  in  his  house  after  they  were  married. 
None  of  them  were  discharged  on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  infirmity,  but  were  assisted  with  the  best 
advice  that  could  be  had  at  a  great  yearly  expense. 
Those  who  had  attended  him  in  illness,  or  served  him 
long  and  faithftilly,  he  never  failed  to  reward  with 
an  unsparing  hand.  Towards  his  other  dependants, 
his  behaviour  was  even  and  friendly.*    He  expected 
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but  it  will  be  much  easier  to  call  than  to  prove  it 
such.  Nothing  has  been  advanced  but  what  is 
founded  on  the  most  authentic  evidence^  nor  has  any 
circumstance  been  designedly  strained  beyond  the 
truth.  And  if  his  Grace  did  really  live  and  act  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  most  faithftil  delineation  of 
his  conduct  must  necessarily  have  the  air  of  a  pane- 
gyric, the  fault  is  not  in  the  copy,  but  in  the  original. 
After  this  plain  representation  of  £Eicts  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  thought  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a 
particular  examination  of  the  various  falshoods  which 
his  Grace's  enemies  have  so  industriously  circulated, 
in  order  to  fix,  if  possible,  some  stain  upon  his  re- 
putation. It  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  he  of  all  others,  so  high  in  rank  and  so  active 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  should,  amidst  the  pre- 
sent rage  of  defamation,  escape  without  his  full  share 
of  censure ;  and  it  would  be  very  weak  to  apprehend 
the  least  ill  consequences  from  it.  There  is  so  little 
doubt  from  what  quarter  those  invectives  come,  and 
to  what  causes  they  are  owing,  that  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  made  the  slightest  impression  on  any 
unprejudiced  mind,  and,  for  want  of  ground  to  sup- 
port them,  are  sinking  hourly  into  oblivion.  If  a 
life  spent  like  Archbishop  Seeker's,  and  a  spirit  such 
as  breathes  through  every  page  of  his  writings,  are 
not  a  sufficient  confritation  of  all  such  idle  calumnies, 
it  is  in  vain  to  think  that  any  thing  else  can  be  so. 
All  that  his  friends  have  to  do,  is  to  wait  a  little 
while  with  patience  and  temper.  Time  never  fails 
to  do  ample  justice  to  such  characters  as  his ;  which, 
if  left  to  themselves,  will  always  rise  by  their  own 
force  above  the  utmost  efibrts  made  to  depress  them, 
and  acquire  fresh  lustre  every  day  in  the  eyes  of  all 
considerate  and  dispassionate  men. 
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Prove  all  things:  holdfast  that  which  is  good:  abstain 

from  all  appearance  of  evil. 

Bt  the  extensive  word^  aU,  the  Apostle  in  this  place 
evidently  means  no  more,  than  aU  things  which  may 
be  right  or  wrong  in  point  of  conscience.  And  by 
proving  them  he  means,  not  that  we  should  try  them 
both  by  experience,  which  would  be  an  absurd  and 
pernicious  direction:  but  that  we  should  examine 
them  by  our  faculty  of  judgment,  which  is  a  wise 
and  useful  exhortation.  Accordingly  Christianity  re- 
commends itself  to  us  at  first  sight  by  this  peculiar 
presumption  of  its  being  the  true  religion,  that  it 
makes  application  to  men  as  reasonable  creatures, 
and  claims  our  assent  on  account  of  the  proofs,  which 
it  offers.  By  these  alone  it  prevailed  originally :  on 
these  it  still  relies ;  and  requires  faith  for  the  princi- 
ple of  our  obedience,  only  because  it  produces  evi- 
dence for  the  ground  of  our  faith.  Now  such  an 
institution  surely  is  intitled  to  receive  the  fair  treat- 
ment which  it  gives,  when  it  asks  of  mankind  no 
more  than  this ;  that  they  should  first  consider  well 
the  several  obligations  they  are  under ;  then  adhere 
to  whatever  they  find  to  be  enjoined  them,  and  lastly, 
avoid  whatever  they  conceive  to  be  forbidden  :  which 
momentous  duties  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  and 
enforce  in  three  discourses  on  the  text. 
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That  Beings,  capable  of  thought,  are  obliged  to 
think,  is  very  obvious :  that  they  should  think  with 
greatest  care  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance, 
is  equally  so :  and  the  question,  what  obligations  we 
are  under,  is  plainly  of  the  utmost  importance.  For 
our  behaviour,  and  consequently  our  happiness,  de- 
pends on  the  determination  of  it  Therefore  we  are 
just  as  much  boimd  to  conduct  oiu*  understandingg 
^^11,  as  our  tempers  or  outward  actions.  And  the 
opportunities  given  us  of  shewing,  either  diligence 
in  procuring  information,  and  fairness  in  judging 
upon  it,  or  the  contrary,  are  trials,  which  God  hadi 
lippointed,  of  every  one's  moral  character ;  and  pei^ 
Imps  the  chief  trials,  which  some  have  to  go  through. 
Every  instance,  greater  or  less,  of  willfully  disregard- 
ing truth,  instead  of  seeking  and  embracing  it,  argues 
a  proportionable  depravity  of  heart ;  whether  the  dis* 
Vke  be  manifested  in  a  studious  opposition  to  it,  or 
an  indolent  scorn  of  it. 

There  are  some  who  openly  profess  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  all  inquiry ;  despise  such  as  are  solicitouf 
either  about  belief  or  practice,  and  even  affect  a 
thoughtlessness,  which  they  find  to  be  grown  fashion- 
able. Now  really,  if  this  be  an  accomplishment,  it  is 
one,  that  whoever  will  may  easily  be  master  of.  But 
surely  men  ought  to  think  seriously  once  for  all,  be- 
fore they  resolve  for  the  rest  of  their  days  to  think 
no  more.  There  are  strong  appearances,  that  many 
things  of  great  consequence  are  incumbent  on  us. 
No  one  can  be  sure,  that  these  appearances  are  fistUi^ 
cious,  till  he  hath  examined  into  them.  Many,  who 
have,  are  ftiUy  persuaded  of  their  truth.  And  if 
there  be  such  things  in  the  world  as  folly  and  guilt, 
it  can  never  be  either  wise  or  innocent  to  disdain 
giving  oursdves  any  trouble  about  the  matter,  and 
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take  it  absolutely  for  granted^  that  we  may  live  as  we 
i¥ill :  a  decision  of  such  a  nature^  that  were  it  made 
on  seemingly  ever  so  good  grounds^  it  would  l>e  ruj 
fit  to  review  them  well  from  time  to  time^  for  fear  of 
a  mistake  that  must  be  fetal. 

And  if  a  general  neglect  of  considering  our  cour 
duct  be  criminal,  a  neglect  of  considering  any  part 
of  it  must,  in  its  degree,  be  criminal  also.  Many 
have  weighed  carefully,  and  ohBerre  eonscieiitioiHify, 
some  duties  of  life;  but  will  not  reflect  a  moment, 
whether  it  be  allowable  for  them  to  behave,  in  otfatr 
points,  as  they  da  And  yet,  if  any  mond  oUigatum 
deserves  regard,  every  such  obligation  deserves  it 
equally^  And  when  tiie  question  comes  to  be,  what 
is  indeed  such,  and  what  not,  impartial  reason,  well 
directed,  must  be  judge;  not  inclination  or  fimcy: 
for  if  these  can  make  things  lawfol,  nothing  will  be 
unlawful.  And  therefore,  instead  of  ever  following 
such  guides  implicitly,  we  should  always  have  the 
greater  suspicion  that  we  are  going  wrong,  the  more 
vdiemenily  they  press  us  to  go  forward. 

Some  again  have  searched,  and  obtained  satisfoc- 
tion,  they  say,  concerning  every  article  of  Moiab ; 
but  will  not  concern  themselves  about  Bel%ion.  Yet 
surely  the  inquiry,  whether  there  be  a  wise  and  just 
Fufer  of  this  universe  or  not ;  and  if  there  be,  what 
hofluige  he  expects  from  us ;  and  what  we  have  to 
kope  or  fear  from  him,  according  as  we  pay  it,  o# 
Rfiise  it ;  is  as  material  a  cme,  as  ever  was  made. 
And  on  what  pretence  any  one  can  doubt  whether  it 
be  wosth  making,  and  reverently  toc^  it  is  impossible 
toaay. 

Another  sort  declare,  that  they  have  a  settled  cin«- 
viction  of  natural  refigion,  (would  God  they  would  ask 
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their  hearts,  what  feelings  of  it  they  cultivate,  what 
marks  of  it  they  shew,)  but  treat  Revelation  at  the 
same  time,  as  totally  unworthy  of  being  considered. 
Yet  that  our  heavenly  Father  can  give  us  very  useful 
information  both  of  what  we  did  not  know  before, 
and  of  what  we  could  not  know  else,  is  at  least  as  cre- 
dible, as  it  is  certain  that  we  can  give  such  one  to 
another.  And  that  he  may  with  justice  give  some 
men  greater  advantages  than  others  by  supernatural 
discoveries,  is  no  less  clear,  than  that  he  may  give 
them  such  advantages  by  their  natural  abilities  and 
circumstances.  If  then  God  may  do  this  for  us,  it  is 
a  most  interesting  question,  whether  he  hath  or  not ; 
and  an  indispensable  precept,  which  the  words,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  text,  express  when  joined  with 
it    Despise  not  prophecyings :  prove  aU  things. 

But  there  is  yet  a  different  set  of  persons,  who  con- 
fess, that  both  our  attention,  and  our  assent,  are  due 
to  Christianity  in  general,  but  who  are  against  dis- 
cussing any  of  its  doctrines  in  particular.  Provided 
men  know  but  enough  of  it,  to  keep  them  well- 
behaved  and  quiet,  nothing  further,  they  conceive,  is 
needful :  whatever  sentiments  about  speculative  points 
happen  to  prevail,  should  be  supported,  and  no  dis- 
putes allowed  to  break  in  upon  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Now  it  is  very  true,  that  society  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  contentions  about  opinions,  as  it  hath  oft^n 
been  most  dreadfully :  nor  men  be  perplexed  about 
questions  of  mere  curiosity,  instead  of  learning  better 
things;  nor  frightened,  or  enstranged  from  each  other 
by  laying  stress  on  points  of  mere  nicety.  And  the 
New  Testament  strongly  forbids  all  these  things.  But 
still,  if  the  Christian  religion  be  from  Heaven,  it  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  indifference,  what  its  real  doctrines 
are :  nor  can  its  author  have  given  us  the  liberty  of 
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professing  others  in  their  stead.  Some  of  them  mdj 
seem,  and  perhaps  may  he,  though  that  doth  not  fol- 
low, of  small  consequence  to  the  purposes  of  common 
life :  hut  if  they  convey  to  us  just  notions  of  God,  and 
of  those  relations  of  ours  to  him,  which  are  never  the 
less  real  for  not  being  discoverable  by  reason ;  if  they 
instruct  us  in  the  duties,  which  those  relations  require, 
and  form  us  to  that  state  of  mind,  which  he  knows  to 
be  requisite  for  enjoying  the  happiness  of  another 
world,  be  their  connexion  with  this  world  ever  so. 
little,  surely  they  are  important  enough.  Some  of 
them  also  have  doubts  and  difficulties  attending  them; 
as  even  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  and  the  du- 
ties of  morality  have :  but  these  were  intended  to  fnrr 
nish  us  with  opportunities  of  shewing  uprightness  in 
judging  where  we  are  qualified  to  judge ;  and  humility 
in  submitting  our  shallow  imaginations  to  unfathom- 
able wisdom,  where  we  are  not;  the  exercise  of  which 
virtues  here  will  fit  us  for  a  plentiful  reward  here- 
after. And  would  men  but  once  prevail  on  themselves 
to  express  their  thoughts  on  controverted  subjects 
with  decency  and  candour :  society,  instead  of  suffer- 
ing by  debates,  would  receive  much  benefit  Christi- 
anity would  be  better  understood ;  and  therefore  more 
justly  esteemed,  and  more  discreetly  practised:  it 
would  be  built  on  firmer  foundations,  and  therefore 
be  securer  against  all  assaults. 

There  still  remains  a  large  number  of  Christians,  I 
mean  the  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  are 
indeed  by  no  means  indifferent  what  doctrines  are 
held,  but  vehemently  oppose  entering  into  any  dis- 
quisitions about  them ;  and  would  have  us,  instead  of 
that,  first  look  out  for  an  infallible  guide,  and  then 
fc^ow  him  blindfold.  But  they  have  never  been  able 
to  shew,  that  such  infallibility  exists  among  men ;  or 
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men  to  tgm^  witit  each  other  determfaiBtdy,  in  whom 
they  ahodid  place  it  And  the  Scriptore,  fiur  froai 
dtfocting  us  to  examine  this  cme  daim,  and  after  that 
never  to  examine  moie,  directs  us  in  many  places, 
hnt  particularly  in  tiie  text,  by  as  plain  words  as  can 
be  written,  toproce,  that  is,  examine,  all  things.  But 
wete  this  otherwise,  their  pretension  will  require  no 
leng  exandnation :  finr  it  is  in  rain  to  argue  that  such 
w  audi  men  cannot  mstads:e,  when  it  notoriously  ap- 
pears m  fact,  tiiat  they  have  mifid;afcen. 

Erery  article  therefore  both  of  morals  and  religion 
may  and  ought  to  be  tried,  in  such  a  manner  as  can  be 
reascmably  expected  from  the  parts,  attainments,  and 
eircumstances  of  each  person :  and  concerning  this,  we 
riiouU  both  judge  modestly  for  ourselves,  and  consult 
crthers  with  deference.  For  attempting  too  much  will 
be  more  likely  to  mislead;  than  improve  us. 

But  then  the  more  general  and  important  this  duty 
of  inquiry  is,  the  more  care  must  be  taken  to  perform 
it  aright  For  many  pique  themselves  on  a  most  un- 
bouided  zeal  for  freedom  of  thought,  and  a  thorough 
wmkb  into  things,  who  yet  by  no  means  deserve  the 
character  which  they  assume. 

Some  of  them  fancy  they  have  thought  very  freely 
ti|N>n  religion.  Now  this  is,  in  one  sense,  treating  it 
fiwety  indeed,  but  no  proof  of  thinking  upon  it  at  alh 
For  mere  disbelieving  is  no  more  an  evidence  of  hav* 
fcg  esaonined,  than  mere  believing  is.  However,  at 
loast,  they  say,  they  have  thrown  off  the  prejudices,  in 
whidi  they  were  bred  up :  and  throwing  off  prejudices 
most  be  right  But  then  they  are  many  of  them  for 
•xfirpating,  under  that  odious  name,  orighial  natural 
Aiposition»  in  the  heart  of  man.  For  instance :  the 
firopensity,  that  we  all  experience  to  revere  an  invisr- 
bte  pOHRrer ;  the  esteem  that  we  all  feel  of  justice  and 
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truth,  of  mercy  and  goodness,  of  honour  and  decency ; 
are  as  real  constituents  of  our  mward  frame,  as  any 
passion  or  appetite  that  belongs  to  it  Yet  these  priiv- 
ciples,  which  direct  us  to  every  thing  that  is  good; 
they  would  persuade  us  to  root  out  as  prejudices ; 
while  they  plead  earnestly  for  the  indinatiotis,  that 
continually  prompt  us  to  vice,  as  dictates  of  nature. 
And  a  part  of  our  nature  undoubtedly  they  are :  but 
a  part  lamentably  disordered ;  and  which,  in  rts  best 
estate,  the  other  and  higher  was  evidently  designed 
to  govern  and  restrain.  At  least,  to  set  out  with 
taking  the  contrary  for  granted ;  and  condemn  things 
at  once,  as  groundless  prepossessions,  which  have  so 
respectable  an  appearance  of  being  the  primitive 
guides  of  Ufe,  is  by  no  means  enquiring  freely. 

Another  false  notion  concerning  prejudices,  though 
at  first  sight  a  plausible  one,  is,  that  we  ought  to  divdst 
ourselves  of  all  desire  to  find  rehgion  true,  before  we 
go  about  to  judge  of  it.  Now  it  is  impossible,  that  a 
person  of  a  worthy  mind  should  do  so.  He  may  in- 
deed, and  wiU  take  care,  not  to  be  misled  by  his  de- 
sire. But  he  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  be  indifferent 
concerning  a  point,  on  which  his  own  eternal  happi- 
ness, and  that  of  every  good  man  upon  earth  dependi^. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  case,  far  from  it,  in  which  we  are 
b6und  to  wish  on  one  side,  and  yet  determine  fairly 
between  both.  In  judicial  proceedings,  a  benevolent 
magistrate  will  constantly  wish,  that  whoever  is  ac- 
cused before  him  may  prove  innocent :  notwithstand- 
ing which,  he  will  try  his  cause  with  the  most  upright 
impartiality. 

But  if  this  degree  of  prepossession  in  favour  of  re- 
ligion be  right,  how  exceedingly  wrong  must  prepos- 
session against  it  be !  What  are  we  to  think  of  those, 
and  what  have  they  cause  to  think  of  themselves,  who 
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can  take  pleasure  in  that  comfortless  and  horrid  view 
of  things,  which  mfidelity  gives ;  and  triumph  in  be- 
lievingj  that  there  is  no  Reward  for  the  Righteous,  no 
God  that  judgeth  the  earth*  !  One  would  hope  they 
do  not  see  distinctly,  and  yet  it  is  exceedingly  visible, 
what  malevolence  to  human  kind  rejoicing  in  a 
thought  of  this  nature  implies. 

Or  if  they  do  not  wish  against  religion  in  general, 
yet  if  they  wish  against  the  Christian  religion,  they 
are  enemies  to  a  doctrine,  which  confirms  very  power- 
fully all  the  great  truths  that  reason  teaches ;  which 
clears  up,  intirely  to  our  advantage,  many  tormenting 
doubts,  that  reason  leaves  us  involved  in ;  and  which, 
however  it  may  have  been  perverted,  (as  every  good 
thing  in  the  world  hath)  undeniably  is  in  its  nature 
an  institution  the  most  completely  fitted  to  make  men 
happy  in  themselves  and  one  another,  in  the  present 
state  and  the  future,  that  ever  was.  Did  we  then  see 
those,  who  profess  themselves  unsatisfied  about  its 
evidence,  afraid  it  was  insufiicient ;  grieved  that  the 
proofs  appeared  no  stronger,  and  the  objections  so 
considerable ;  this  would  shew  a  mind,  which  the 
Scripture  calls  nohle  f,  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  qf 
GodX'  And  at  times,  they  most  of  them  afiect  to 
seem  thus  disposed :  and  will  assure  such  as  press 
them  upon  the  subject,  that,  of  all  things,  they  wish 
they  could  but  be  so  happy  as  to  believe.  But  why 
then  were  they  in  such  haste  to  disbelieve,  and  most 
of  them  to  act  viciously  upon  their  disbelief  ?  Why 
would  they  not  hear  and  consider  first  ?  Why  will 
they  not  now  reconsider  the  subject,  and  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  defences  of  our  Faith,  as  well  as 
the  attacks  made  upon  it  ?  Why  do  they  delight  in 
making  converts  of  all  that  they  can  ?  Why  are  they 

*  PbaIiii  Iviii.  10.         -f  Acts  xvii.  Z.         \  Mark  xii.  34. 
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so  prone  to  ridicule,  or  calumniate  those,  whom  they 
cannot  ?  Such  symptoms  look  very  suspicious ;  and 
should  induce  those,  who  are  conscious  of  them,  to 
put  the  question  home  to  themselves,  whether  this 
great  good  will  to  religion  he  really  the  temper,  with 
which  they  have  ever  enquired  into  it,  or  do  now 
inwardly  think  of  it ;  or  whether  indeed  their  pro- 
fessions are  only  a  specious  manner  of  talking,  occar 
sionaQy  taken  up  to  serve  a  turn.  If  the  latter  he 
the  case,  they  must,  in  order  to  he  fair  douhters, 
guard  against  another  sort  of  prejudices,  than  they 
imagined. 

Some  prejudices,  either  right  or  wrong,  will  take 
hold  of  us  very  soon.  And  therefore  it  is  fit,  that  as 
&r  as  we  can,  we  should  examine  the  foundation  of 
our  early  opinions :  hut  with  equity,  with  candour, 
not  with  a  resolution  beforehand  to  find  fault :  for  as 
they  are  never  the  truer  for  our  being  educated  in 
them,  they  are  never  the  falser  either.  But  indeed 
the  education  of  many  hath  placed  them  so  very  little 
in  the  way,  either  of  receiving  prejudices,  or  hearing 
arguments  in  favour  of  religion ;  that  they  have  need 
to  begin  with  throwing  off  prejudices  to  its  disad- 
vantage ;  and  should  suspect  that  much  more  may 
be  said  for  it,  than  the  little,  which  hath  come  to 
their  knowledge.'  It  is  probable,  that  they  might 
have  some  impressions  of  piety,  such  as  they  were, 
made  upon  them  by  the  superintendants  of  their 
childhood;  and  it  is  possible,  that  something  may 
have  been  added  since  to  these  impressions,  by  their 
attendance,  if  haply  they  have  been  suffered  to  at^ 
tend,  on  public  instruction.  But  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world,  and  observe 
what  passes  around  them,  what  a  number  of  things 
will  they  meet  with,  likely  to  give  them  a  much 
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0troiigcf  Mas  towards  infidefity^  Utam  the  forms  of  a 
common  education  have  given  them  towards  faith  \ 
They  will  find  but  too  many  dechnred  unbelievers^ 
and  even  teachers  of  mibeUef :  very  mimy^  wlio>  if 
tiiey  do  not  expressly  deny  Christianity^  speak  and 
act  as  if  they  despised  it ;  and  few,  in  comparison^ 
tibat  vouchsafe  it  a  serious  and  uniform  regard.  The 
abuses  of  religion  they  will  hear  most  invidiously 
magnified ;  the  benefits  of  it  most  artfully  and  ma- 
Ifefiously  depreciated ;  the  public  worship  of  God 
condemned^  as  idle  formality;  the  private,  as  en- 
thusiastic folly ;  the  ministers  of  his  word  represented 
m  objects  oi^  of  contempt  or  abhorrence :  and  the 
eontoeqfudnce  hath  been,  that,  by  thinking  of  us  in  a 
isaoner,  which,  with  all  our  fkults,  God  forbid  we 
sfaotdd  deserve,  multitudes  are  come  to  think  of  the 
6ospel,*  that  we  preach,  in  a  manner,  which  they 
oerteinfy  ought  not,  did  we  deserve  ever  so  ill. 
Whew  prejudices  from  without  like  these,  are  added 
to  the  vehement  ones  within,  which  vanity  forms 
i^ainst  every  thing  that  would  humble  it,  and  passions 
and  appetites  against  every  thing  that  would  restrain 
them;  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  where  the  danger  of 
partiality  lies ;  and  what  prepossessions  the  company 
they  have  kept,  the  books  they  have  read,  the  lives* 
they  have  led,  make  necessary  to  be  banished  by  too 
many,  if  they  would  become  fair  enquirers. 

Let  it  therefore  be  examined,  on  what  foundation^ 
the  notions,  that  we  have  learned,  of  religion  and 
Virtue  stand.  But  let  it  be  examined  also,  OH"  what 
foundation  the  prevailing  notions,  which  contradict 
religion  and  virtue,  stand.  For  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
Aaxim,  that  these  are  well  grounded,  and  discard  the 
former  merely  on  that  presumption,  is  monstrously 
unreasonable.    We  own  it  to  be  highly  proper,  that 
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men  shoiild  uk  themselTes,  why  fiicy  bdieve :  but  it 
is  equaUy  proper  for  them  to  ask,  why  they  disbe- 
lieve. Undoubtedly  they  should  not  be  bigots  and 
aealots :  but  then  they  diould  not  be  so  against  re^ 
ligion,  any  more  than  for  it.  Implicit  fiuth  is  wrong : 
but  impiioit  infidelity  is  yet  more  so.  And  wfaateveir 
&nlt  may  be  found  with  the  trust,  which  it  is  sddi 
^te  godly  repose  in  their  spiritual  guides ;  it  is  fliK 
as  possible,  and  perhaps  in  proportion  foil  as  fre^ 
quent,  for  the  ungodly  to  follow  one  another  on  to 
Idieir  lives  end,  with  their  eyes  close  shut,  each  in 
the  most  servile  reliance  on  what  his  leader  teUs  him ; 
oidy  with  the  ridiculous  addition  of  admiring  most 
immoderately,  all  the  way,  their  own  wonderful  firee- 
d(Hii  of  thought. 

By  such  considerations  as  these,  men  should  prepara 
their  minds  for  b^imiing  to  inquire.  And  when  they' 
do  begin,  it  is  an  important  rule,  not  to  be  too  hasly 
in  drawing  conclusions,  especially  bold  ones.  Viewing 
things  on  every  side,  observing  how  far  consequences 
reach,  and  proceeding  to  collect  and  hear  evidence,  til)' 
reason  saith  there  needs  no  more,  is  grievous  labour  to^ 
indolence  and  impatience,  and  by  no  means  answen^ 
the  ends  of  conceit  and  afiectation.  A  shorter  way 
therefore  is  commonly  takea  Some  objection  of  mi- 
nute phi%)sophy  strikes  their  thoughts  unexpectedly 
or  comes  reeonmiended  to  them  as  highly  fashionable : 
and  whether  a  solid  answer  can  be  given  to  it,  they 
never  ask.  Some  argument^  urged  in  fovour  of  reli- 
gion, proves  or  seems  to  be  a  weak  one :  and,  without 
more  ado,  they  infer,  that  the  rest  are  no  stronger. 
Some  things,  which  have  been  generally  received, 
Uiey  find  or  apprehend  are  false  or  doubtful ;  and 
therefore  nothing,  they  imagine,  is  certain.  Some 
text  of  Scripture,  possibly  transcribed  or  translated 
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amiss,  is  hard  to  defend,  or  to  reconcile  with  some 
other;  and  therefore  they  slight  the  whole.  Some 
doctrine^  which  revelation  is  said  to  teach,  appears 
hard  to  understand  or  admit,  or  is  capable  of  a  ludi- 
cTouB  turn:  and  therefore  immediately  tl«y  reject; 
not  only  that,  but  otheis  not  in  the  least  connected 
with  it ;  throw  aside  at  once  the  intire  system ;  and 
H  may  be,  plunge  headlong  into  vice.  Yet,  all  ihe 
whfle.  Revelation  perhaps  doth  not  teach  thu  doc- 
trine, and  they  are  offended  solely  at  a  phantom  of 
their  own  dressing  up ;  or  perhaps  teaches  it  with 
great  reason,  for  any  thing  which  they  can  ever  prove 
to  the  contrary.  For  in  a  nature  so  unsearchable 
as  that  of  God,  and  a  scheme  so  vast  as  that  of  his 
universal  government,  there  must  be  many  things, 
which  creatures  of  our  limited  faculties  cannot  ap- 
proach towards  comprehending ;  and,  merely  for  want 
ol  comprehending,  may  fancy  to  be  full  of  incredi- 
bilities, which  could  we  but  know  more,  or  would  we 
but  remember  that  we  know  so  little,  would  instantly 
vanish.     In  matters,  therefore,  which  we  understand 
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could  have  existed  without  being  created^  or  continue 
all  this  time  without  a  providence  ?  If  there  be  some- 
what scarce  conceivable  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life  and  judgment :  yet  upon  the  whole^  which  of  the 
two  is  most  probable,  that  a  wise  and  good  God  will 
finally  recompense  men  according  to  their  works,  or 
that  he  will  not  ?  If  there  be  things  in  the  Gospel^ 
Revelation,  for  which  it  is  hard  to  account,  is  it  so 
hard  to  account  for  any  thing  upon  earth,  as  how  it 
should  come  to  have  such  astonishing  proofe,  internal 
and  external,  of  being  true,  if  it  be  really  false  ? 
They  who. think  the  creed  of  a  Christian  so  strange 
and  mysterious,  let  them  think  a  while,  what  the 
creed  of  an  infidel  must  be,  if  he  would  only  lay 
aside  his  general  pretences  of  imposture  and  enthu- 
siasm and  credulity  and  bigotry,  which  thrown  out 
at  random  will  discredit  all  evidence  of  history  alike ; 
and  answer  in  particular,  how,  on  his  own  hypo- 
thecs, he  accounts  for  all  the  several  notorious 
facts,  on  which  our  religion  is  built.  I  am  per- 
suaded, there  hathSiever  appeared  yet  amongst  men 
so  incomprehensible  a  collection  of  tenets  as  this 
would  produce.  Men  may  indeed  be  too  easy  of 
belief:  but  it  is  just  as  great  a  weakness  to  be  too 
full  of  suspicion.  Reverence  for  antiquity  may  im- 
pose upon  us :  but  fondness  for  novelty  may  do  the 
same  thing.  Undoubtedly  we  should  be  on  the 
watch  against  pious  frauds :  but  against '  impious 
ones  too.  For  whatever  dishonesty  the  advocates 
of  religion  have  been  either  justly  or  unjustly 
charged  with,  the  opposers  of  it  have  given  full 
proof,  at  least  of  their  inclination  not  to  come  short 
of  them.  Whoever  therefore  would  proceed  in  the 
right  path,  must  be  attentive  to  the  dangers  on  each 
side. 
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Perhaps  this  may  seem  to  require  mcnre  pains  tkaa 
most  perscms  are  capable  of.  But  of  an  u|irigfat  dis- 
position every  one  is  capaMe :  and  with  this^  coni- 
jBdon  abilities  and  leisure  will  suffice  to  judge  con- 
cerning the  necessary  points  of  fiedth  and  practice. 
Few  indeed^  or  none,  can  judge  of  any  thing  with- 
out relying  in  some  measure  on  the  kiiowledge  and 
yeracity  of  others.  And  what  must  we  think  of 
human  nature,  or  what  will  become  of  human  so- 
ciety, if  we  can  take  nothing  on  each  other's  word  ? 
We  should  hearken  to  no  one  indeed,  who  asserts 
plain  absurdities.  And  we  should  always  judge  for 
ourselves  as  far  as  we  can.  But  we  should  not  affect 
to  do  it  farther.  Where  we  visibly  want,  either 
parts  or  learning  or  time  for  it,  as  we  frequently  do 
in  worldly  affairs  of  great  moment,  no  less  than  in 
religion,  we  are  both  allowed  and  obliged  to  depend 
on  others.  Only  we  must  observe  these  two  direc^ 
tions :  that  we  first  pay  a  due  respect  to  that  legal 
authority,  under  which  Providence  hath  placed  us : 
and  then  chuse,  according  to  thif  best  of  our  under* 
standings,  the  worthiest  and  wisest  and  most  consi- 
derate persons  to  be  our  conductors.  Por  as  we 
du)uld  never  hastily  run  after  uncommissioned 
guides,  so  above  all  things  we  shoidd  beware  of 
artful  or  self-sufficient,  of  rash  and  impetuom  ones : 
which  last,  however  it  happens,  men  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  follow,  though  almost  sure  of  being  led  by 
them,  not  only  wrong,  but  great  lengths  in  what  is 
wrong  :  whereas  there  are  no  plainer  rules  of  beha- 
viour than  these,  that  in  proporti(m  as  we  are  in  the 
dark,  we  should  go  on  gently :  and  wherever  there 
may  be  haa^rd,  keep  on  the  safer  side. 

He  that  will  conduct  himself  thus,  may  socm  make 
large  advances  in  religious  knowledge :  and  where- 
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^a  he  fitopa^  oe^ds  not  be  inieaqr*  Thaugh  tbe 
aigimiQ^^  wMoh  he  bath  fiwr  his  ftidv  my  Mt 
he  the  vtrongevt :  yet  a  tne  but  weakly  nooted,  cxfki» 
&Mgpf ^/brtf  gMc^  j^V  ;  and  if  it  doth,  wiH  never  h 
kfumihmihi^cMtnUotke^e*.  Thongh  he  may 
he  ifnofant  of  maiiy  thfaiga,  and  doubt  or  eran  eir 
concerning  many  others,  yet  they  may  be  of  smal 
ippertaiice :  0r>  though  of  grea^  yet  having  mad  a 
itfinipeteiit  care  to  inform  Inmadf,  he  will  obtain 
fei^m.  We  CHUiot  indeed  aay.with  exaotnett^  hew 
mueh  «f  their  time  and  pains  nien  are  bound  to  spend 
^fgm  erominaticni,  any  more  than  how  much  of  iheir 
jpfitfth  in  wQiiss  of  oharity:  and  the  kss^  as  both 
du^iea  vary  aceovding  to  I3be  cfarcumstanees  of  eveiy 
individual.  But  let  each  consult  bis  consdence^wiA 
«  serione  deshre  of  being  told  tl^  truth,  wIwIImc  it 
bath  beeiu  and  is  now,  his  habitual  endeavour  to 
detnmine  and  to  act  as  rigfady  as  he  can:  and,  tf 
the  answer  be  clearly  in  bia  &vour,  when  he  is 
neither  disposed  to  firighten  nor  flatter  himsdf,  let 
him  trust  in  God,  and  be  ai  peace\.  For  Uke  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Jjord  pUieth  them 
th^U  fear  himX* 

Not  that,  after  all,  it  is  indifierent,  whether  we  fiiH 
into  errors  concerning  religion,  or  escape  theuL  For 
both  mistakes  and  bare  ignorance,  where  they  are 
accompanied  with  little  or  no  guilt,  may  often  be  fol- 
lowed by  great  disadvantages.  Wrong  notions  in 
the  understanding  may  produce  wrong  movements 
in  the  heart ;  which,  even  when  they  will  not  bring 
down  upon  us  future  punishment,  may  unfit  us  for 
certain  degrees  of  future  reward.  And,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  larger  portion  of  piety  and  virtue,  and 
therefore  of  heavenly  felicity,  may  prove  to  be  the 

*  Mattfa.  iii.  10.  vii.  19.       i  Jobxxii.  21.       %  Psal.  ciii.  \ti. 
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natural  consequence  of  a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
with  gospel  truths.  So  that^  in  the  reason  of  things, 
as  well  as  the  sure  foundation  of  divine  promises, 
good  Christians  are  intitled  to  expect  those  distin- 
guished glories  in  a  better  world,  for  which  others, 
though  in  proportion  to  their  talents,  truly  good, 
may  not  be  qualified. 

But  still  it  is  allowable  to  hope,  and  to  rejoice  in 
hoping,  that  a  Being  unspeakably  gracious  will  con- 
fer some  measure  of  happiness  hereaftei;  on  all  the 
sons  of  men,  who  have  not  made  themselves  incapa- 
ble of  it ;  and  that  neither  involuntary  nor  excusable 
misapprehensions  will  exclude  any  from  it.  If  in- 
deed, under  colour  of  reasoning  freely,  men  will  ar- 
gue fallaciously,  conclude  precipitately,  and  behave 
presumptuously ;  talk  and  do  what  they  please  with- 
out modesty  or  fear ;  and  set  themselves  up,  on  this 
merit,  for  the  only  assertors  of  liberty,  when  in  truth 
they  are  willing  slaves  to  a  wicked  mind ;  these,  of 
all  men,  have  no  cloke  for  their  sin*.  But  the  vir- 
tuous and  humble  inquirer,  who  studies  to  conduct 
his  understanding  with  impartial  care  first,  and  his 
life  with  inoffensive  sincerity  afterwards,  yet,  con- 
scious of  his  many  failings,  begs  for  pardon  and 
strength  to  be  given  him  in  such  manner  as  his  Maker 
sees  fit,  may  surely  comfort  himself  with  pleasing 
expectations  of  acceptance  after  death.  As  nmny, 
therefore,  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  he  on 
them,  and  mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God-^. 

•  John  XV.  «2.  +  Gal  vi.  16. 
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Prote  all  things :  lioldfast  that  which  is  goad:  abstain 

from  all  appearance  qf  evil. 

Th£  6rst  duty  of  reasonable  creatures^  with  respect 
to  religion^  is^  informing  themselves,  as  fully  as  their 
natural  abilities,  their  improvements  in  knowledge, 
and  their  condition  of  life  permit,  concerning  its 
truth,  and  the  doctrines  it  teaches.  Multitudes  are 
unable  to  proceed  far  in  this  inquiry :  of  the  rest, 
some  totally  neglect  it,  some  carry  it  on  with  less 
care  and  integrity,  or  fewer  advantages,  than  others. 
And  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  different  persons 
think  upon  the  subject  in  very  different  manners : 
and  even  the  same  person,  in  progress  of  time,  very 
differently  from  himself.  But  then  every  state  of 
mind  that  men  can  be  in  relative  to  these  matters, 
hath  its  proper  obligations  belonging  to  it :  and  for 
want  of  paying  due  regard  to  them,  they,  whose 
opinions  are  right,  may  be  very  bad  in  their  prac- 
tice ;  and  they  whose  opinions  are  wrong,  much 
worse  than  even  their  own  notions  by  any  just  con- 
sequence allow  them  to  be.  Not  uncommonly  in- 
deed the  goodness  of  men's  nature  prevails,  through 
God's  mercy,  in  some  points,  over  the  ill  tendency 
of  their  principles ;  and  makes  them  better  than  they 
profess  themselves.  But  much  oftener  they  run  into 
such  behaviour,  as  must  be  unwarrantable,  according 
to  the  very  doctrines  which  they  have  embraced. 
And   therefore   every  one  should  consider  well,  to 

VOL.  I.  c 
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what  sort  of  conduct  these  really  direct  him^  and 
from  what  they  restrain  him.  Men  may  think  they 
could  not  help  being  of  the  opinions  they  are ;  but  if 
they  take  still  greater  liberties  than  their  opinions  lead 
them  to ;  instead  of  suspecting^  that  possibly  they  may 
lead  them  too  far,  this  they  must  know  to  be  their 
own  fault ;  and  while  they  indulge  it,  one  doth  not 
see  what  they  will  stop  at :  whereas  keeping  care- 
fully within  the  bounds,  which  their  judgment  sets 
them,  will  be  the  best  excuse  they  can  have,  in  their 
present  way  of  thinking ;  and  the  likeliest  means  of 
discerning  and  amending  the  errors  of  it. 

Having  therefore  laid  before  you,  in  the  first  place, 
the  duty  of  proving  all  things ^  and  the  general  dis- 
position of  mind,  with  which  it  should  be  done :  I 
proceed  now  to  the  consequent  duty,  of  holding  fast 
that  which  is  good,  and  abstaining  from  all  appear- 
once  qf  evil.  And  as  the  appearances  of  good  and 
evil  must  vary,  according  to  the  notions,  which  are 
espoused  about  them ;  it  will  be  useful  to  consider 
those  of  unbelievers,  as  well  as  believers :  for  which 
purpose,  there  must  be  some  extraordinary  supposi- 
tions made :  but  I  hope  the  truly  pious  will  neither 
think  them  shocking,  nor  useless ;  being  introduced 
only  for  the  sake  of  suggesting  to  them  such  things, 
as  though  they  want  not  for  themselves,  or  for  others 
like  them,  they  may  perhaps  employ  to  good  effect 
for  convincing  or  silencing  infidels  and  libertines^ 
when  occasion  requires :  and  there  hath  seldom  been 
more  occasion,  than  at  present. 

To  begin  then  with  imagining  a  worse  case,  than 
perhaps  is  possible.  Were  any  one  persuaded,  not 
only  that  all  religion  is  groundless,  but  that  virtue 
and  vice,  right  and  wrong,  are  mere  words  without 
meaning :  yet  even  such  a  one,  if  he  did  not  think 
wisdom  and  folly,  pleasure  and  pain,  empty  sounds 
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too;  would  have  some  nile  of  conduct,  so  fiur  as  it 
reached.  Still  it  would  be  matter  of  serious  cour- 
sideration^  what  behaviour  promises  the  most  happi^ 
ness^  npoH  the  whole,  to  such  beings,  placed  in  such 
a  world,  as  we  are.  And  our  present  interest  here, 
had  we  no  other  guide,  fax  from  permitting  us  to  do 
every  mad  thing,  that  passion,  appetites,  or  fancies, 
prompt  us  to,  would  direct  us,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  a  course  of  honesty,  friendliness,  and  sobriety. 
For  not  only  life  and  health,  and  safety  and  quiet ; 
of  which  no  other  method  can  possibly  give  us,  in 
general,  near  so  good  a  prospect ;  are  of  much  too 
high  importance,  to  be  hazarded  wantonly :  but  re- 
putation also  is  a  matter  of  no  small  value;  and 
peace  within  of  greater  still.  Now  suppose  there 
were  no  reason  in  the  least  for  any  one  to  feel  satis^ 
fiurtion  in  doing  good-natured  and  just  things,  or  un- 
easiness from  the  reflection  of  having  done  cruel  and 
base  ones ;  yet,  as  in  fact,  almost,  if  not  absolutely, 
all  persons  do  feel  both ;  to  aim  at  the  former,  and 
avoid  the  latter,  is,  with  regard  to  principle,  a  dic- 
tate of  common  prudence. 

But  farther,  whatever  some  may  think  of  moral 
obligation  themselves,  they  have  many  reasons  to 
desire,  that  the  world  about  them  should  think  highly 
of  it.  For  though  discretion,  abstracted  from  sense 
of  duty,  might  reasonably,  in  most  cases,  restrain 
those,  with  whom  we  are  concerned,  from  using  us 
ill ;  yet  it  will  restrain  them  but  in  few  instances ; 
and  then  very  imperfectly.  So  that  whoever  is  con- 
siderate, will  be  extremely  unwilling  to  weaken  the 
bonds  of  human  society :  which  he  will  find,  at  best, 
are  by  no  means  too  strong.  And  therefore,  should 
he  think  it  his  own  interest  to  be  wicked ;  yet,  if  he 
be  wise,  he  will  never  attempt  to  make  one  single 

c  2 
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person  like  him,  besides  those  whom  he  absolutely 
needs  for  associates :  and  even  of  such  he  will  be- 
Ware  :.  for  he  hath  taught  them  an  evil  lesson  against 
kimse^^.  But  spreading  his  opinions  farther,  he  will 
look  on  as  the  silliest  of  vanities:  and  be  earnestly 
desirous,  that  others  should  act  upon  principle,  what- 
ever he  doth  himself:  that  his  friends  should  be  faith- 
ful  and  affectionate,  his  servants  honest  and  careful, 
his  children  dutiful  and  regular.  And  they,  who,  in 
the /fancied  superiority  of  their  knowledge,  teach 
those  about  them,  or  those  with  whom  they  converse, 
to  be  profligate ;  by  expressing,  either  designedly  or 
carelessly,  a  contempt  of  virtue  ;  well  deserve  the  re- 
turn, they  often  meet  with,  for  such  instructions. 

Nay  indeed  every  prudent  man,  be  his  private  way 
of  thinking  ever  so  bad,  will  be  solicitous  to  preserve 
in  the  world,  not  only  morals ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
morals,  what  is  the  main  support  of  them,  religion 
too :  and  that  religion,  which  is  the  likeliest  to  sup- 
port them.  Though  he  conceive  it  to  be  false,  he  will 
respect  it  as  beneficial.  Were  he  to  imagine  this  or 
that  part  of  it  hurtful ;  he  would  still  moderate  his 
zeal  against  them,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  the  rest.  For  if  believing  some  things  may  do 
harm  in  the  world,  believing  others  may  do  good. 
And  if  any  thing  whatever  can  do  much  good,. and 
no  harm  :  it  is  the  persuasion,  that  we  live  continu- 
ally under  the  eye  of  an  infinitely  powerful  and  wise,, 
just  and  good  Ruler ;  who  hath  sent  us  a  person  of 
inconceivable  dignity,  on  purpose  to  give  us  the 
fullest  assurance  of  his  rewarding  all,  who  shall  re- 
pent and  amend,  and  punishing  all  who  continue  in 
wickedness,  both  here  and  to  eternity.  To  do  or  say 
what  may  weaken  the  impressions  of  such  a  doctrine, 

*  Ecclus.  ix.  1. 
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must,  on  all  suppositions,  be  the  grossest  folly. .  And 
yet  some,  who  have  the  highest  opinion  of  their  own 
understandings,  are  perpetually  guilty  of  it :  and 
seem  not  to  discern,  how  impossible  it  is,  that  the 
world  should  ever  be  influenced,  to  any  good  pur- 
pose, by  what  the  daily  conversation  and  example  of 
those  who  are  likely  to  be  reckoned  the  more  know- 
ing part  of  the  world,  encourage  the  rest  to  despise,  j 
But  I  dwell  too  long  on  the  supposition  that  men 
can  be  absolutely  persuaded,  that  religion  and  virtue 
are  nothing.  For  though  many  have  wished,  and 
some  said  it,  when  the  wickedness  of  their  lives  hath 
driven  them  to  that  refuge :  and  though  others  may 
have  been  led,  by  love  of  singularity,  or  indignation 
against  reigning  superstitions,  to  advance  the  same 
notion :  yet  neither  their  numbers,  nor  their  abilities, 
have  been  comparatively  at  all  considerable :  and  be- 
sides, few  of  them  appear  to  have  thoroughly  con- 
vinced themselves,  at  least  for«auy  time,  of  what  they 
affirmed :  nor  is  there  pretence  of  ground  for  such 
conviction  to  rest  on.  Doubts  indeed  may  be  raised, 
such  as  they  are.  And  therefore  let  us  consider,  in 
the  second  place,  the  obligations  of  those,  who  are 
doubtful  about  these  matters.  Now  uncertainty,  as 
it  implies  an  apprehension,  that  they  may  not  be 
true ;  implies  also  an  apprehension,  that  they  may. 
And  the  lowest  degree  of  likelihood,  the  very  possi- 
bility, that  God  is,  and  that  virtue  is  his  law,  should 
in  all  reason  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  minds 
and  conduct  of  men.  Perhaps  they  fluctuate,  only 
because  they  have  not  taken  due  pains  to  inform 
themselves.  They  are  ignorant;  not  religion  and 
morals  destitute  of  proof:  and  instead  of  slighting, 
they  should  study  them.  Or  supposing,  after  some 
inquiry,  that  they  cannot  determine :  this  happens  ia 
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many  cases^  where  further  inquiry  affords  fuU  e?t- 
dence ;  concerning  the  main  point  at  leasts  if  not 
every  particular.  But  were  we  to  remain  ever  Bo 
much  at  a  loss^  when  we  have  done  our  best :  not 
knowing  things  to  be  true,  is  an  exceedingly  different 
state  from  knowing  them  to  be  false ;  how  apt  soevei* 
we  are  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other.  In  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  men  may  be  quite  in  suspense 
about  matters,  which  yet  are  very  important  realities : 
and  it  may  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  them, 
whether,  during  that  suspense,  they  act  rightly  or  not: 
nay,  while  it  is  ever  so  uncertain,  what  they  are  to 
think ;  it  may  be  very  clear,  how  they  are  to  behave : 
and,  by  following  or  transgressing  that  rule,  they 
may  as  truly  deserve  well  or  ill,  as  by  any  other  part 
of  their  conduct.  Why  then  may  not  the  case  be 
the  same,  in  respect  to  those,  who  have  not  arrived 
at  certainty  concerning  religious  and  moral  obliga- 
tions ?  Why  may  not  such  doubts  be  one  part  of 
the  trial  of  their  behaviour ;  as  well  as  other  per- 
plexities are  of  the  behaviour  of  other  persons  ? 

Being  profane  and  vicious,  because  they  do  not 
see  clearly,  is  determining,  instead  of  doubting :  and 
determining  on  the  side,  that  is  not  only  prejudicial 
to  all  around  them,  but  dangerous  to  themselves. 
For  it  is  exceedingly  little,  were  all  things  well  con- 
sidered, that  we  can  almost  ever  get  by  wickedness : 
but  what  we  may  suffer  by  it,  is  infinite.  The  fruits 
of  it  in  this  life  are  usually  found  very  bitter :  nor  is 
there  any  shadow  of  proof,  but  another  may  succeed 
it.  And  if  there  should,  innocence  here  cannot  pos- 
sibly hurt  us  hereafter :  but  guilt  runs  a  double  risk ; 
not  only  as  uneasy  reflections  naturally  follow  it,  but 
as  farther  punishment  may  be  justly  inflicted  on  it. 
The  slightest  sense  of  duty,  that  we  can  experience. 
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should  have  made  us  at  least  suspect,  that  so  peculiar 
a  feeling  as  that,  is  not  to  stand  for  nothing  in  our 
composition.  And  if  men  will  do,  what  they  are  told, 
by  a  secret  voice  within,  they  ought  not ;  it  is  fit  they 
should  take  the  consequences,  in  the  next  world,  as 
well  as  the  present.  For  it  is  knowing  they  did  ill, 
toot  knowing  they  should  be  condemned  for  it,  that 
makes  their  condemnation  just.  And  though  acute 
and  subtle  reasoners  may  easily  build  up  a  specious 
system  of  doubts  and  questions,  yet  this  is  a  poor 
defence  to  rest  th6  whole  of  their  beings  upon :  espe- 
cially as  men  have  so  irresistible  a  conviction,  that 
Hght  and  wrong  are  notions  of  great  consequence, 
Vrhen  their  own  rights  are  invaded ;  that  they  caimot 
in  earnest  think  them  idle  words,  or  matters  of  in- 
difference, when  their  neighbours  are  concerned ;  let 
them  say  what  they  will 

And  therefore  we  may  now  go  on  to  a  third  sup- 
position; that  men  acknowledge  the  obligation  of 
morals,  but  not  of  religion ;  and  let  us  consider,  what 
they  are  to  do.  They  almost  universally  take  the 
liberty  of  doing  one  very  bold  and  wrong  thing,  of 
most  extensive  bad  effect.  They  model  their  notions 
of  morals,  just  according  to  their  own  fancy ;  and 
reduce  them  into  as  narrow  a  compass,  as  they  think 
convenient.  So  that,  while  they  talk  very  highly  of 
virtue,  they  practise  little  or  nothing  of  it :  or,  if  they 
observe  some  duties  strictly,  yet  others,  though  it  may 
be,  scarce  of  less  moment,  but  less  agreeable  to  them, 
they  neither  regard,  nor  acknowledge,  but  hold  them 
in  utter  contempt.  Thus  one  part  of  the  world  trans- 
gresses the  rules  of  sobriety  and  chastity ;  another 
lives  wholly  to  idle  and  expensive  amusements;  a 
third  is  wickedly  selfish  or  ill-natured  in  private  af- 
fairs:  a  fourth   unreasonably   vehement  in   public 
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ones;  and  yet  all  contrive  to  overlook  their  own 
faults  in  these  points^  and  admire  their  own  good- 
ness in  others :  whereas  to  be  truly  good^  we  must 
be  so  in  every  thing  alike.  But  inclination  easily 
prevails  over  principle^  where  it  hath  not  the  sanc^ 
tion  of  religion  to  strengthen  it.  And  they^  who 
profess  nothing  beyond  morals^  not  only  are  destitute 
of  that  higher  aid ;  but>  though  their  lives  fully  shew 
how  much  they  want  it,  very  commonly  affect  a 
scorn  of  it,  no  way  to  be  accounted  for.  .  Suppose 
them  doubtful  even  about  natural  religion;  they 
must  own,  that,  could  it  be  proved,  nothing  in  the 
world  could  influence  men  to  virtue,  like  it  The 
fear  of  punishment,  the  hope  of  reward,  from  the 
King  and  Lord  of  all,  the  consciousness  of  living 
continually  in  his  presence,  reverence  of  his  perfect 
holiness,  love  of  his  infinite  goodness,  reliance  on  his 
infinite  wisdom  and  power,  are  evidently  the  strongest 
motives  to  right  behaviour  in  every  station,  that  can 
be  proposed.  They  must  own  too,  that  the  most 
thoughtful  and  able  men  in  all  ages,  have  held  these 
motives  to  be  wdl  grounded ;  that  the  proofs  in  fa- 
vour of  them  have  considerable  appearances  of  being 
conclusive :  and,  had  they  none,  it  w^ould  furnish  no 
cause  of  triumph,  but  of  the  deepest  concern  to  every 
lover  of  virtue.  Such  a  one,  therefore,  however 
uncertain,  will  abhor  the  thought  of  treating  so  be- 
neficial, so  respectable  a  doctrine  with  contempt  and 
ridicule :  a  shocking  manner,  which  frivolous  and 
wrong  minds  are  strangely  fond  of,  on  many  unfit 
occasions:  and  indulging  it,  thoroughly  misleads 
them  from  good  sense  and  discreet  conduct,  in  every 
other  article  of  life,  as  well  as  this.  On  the  contrary, 
the  slightest  apprehension,  that  there  only  may  be  a 
just  ruler  and  judge  of  the  world,  will  give  every 
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well-disposed  person  great  seriousness  of  heart  in 
thinking  upon  these  subjects^  and  great  decen<;y  in 
speaking  of  them :  will  incline  him  to  seek  for,  and 
pay  regard  to>  any  degree  of  fiui;her  evidence  con- 
cerning them,  that  is  real,  though  perhaps  it  &lb 
very  short  of  what  he  could  wish :  and  will  engage 
him,  in  the  mean  time,  to  behave  with  all  the  cau- 
tion, that  becomes  his  present  situation.  For,  in  a 
case  of  such  importance,  even  small  suspicions  ought ' 
to  lay  us  under  no  small  restraints.  Therefore- he 
will  let  nothing  ever  escape  him,  which  may  induce 
others  to  throw  off  what  he  only  doubts  of:  he  wiD 
never  solicit  them  to  transgress  the  precepts  of  re-  * 
ligion,  while  they  acknowledge  its  authority :  (things 
palpably  wicked,  and  yet  commonly  done :)  he  wiH 
much  more  discourage  a  groundless  neglect,  than  a 
groundless  belief  and  practice  of  it :  and  he  will  thidc 
himself  bound  to  act  thus,  not  in  prudence  only,  as 
even  men  of  no  principle  are,  but  in  conscience  also. 
These  then  are  the  duties  of  such,  if  any  such  there 
be,  as  admit  the  reality  of  virtue,  and  are  doubtful 
concerning  any  thing  farther.  But  indeed  the  gene- 
rality of  men  profess  to  go  so  much  farther,  as  to  be- 
lieve in  natural  religion,  whatever  they  may  think  of 
Christianity.  Let  us  therefore  consider,  in  the  fourth 
place,  what  their  obligations  are.  And  we  shall  find 
an  addition  of  very  considerable  ones  incumbent  on 
them,  if  they  deserve  the  title  they  assume,  that  of 
Deists  :  in  which  word,  according  to  its  original  im- 
port, regard  to  the  Deity  is  principally,  if  not  solely, 
expressed.  But  notwithstanding  this,  it  hath  now  for 
a  long  time  signified  much  more  determinately,  that 
men  do  not  believe  in  Christ,  than  that  they  do  be- 
lieve in  God.  At  least,  the  belief  of  some,  who  would" 
take  it  exceedingly  ill  to  be  called  by  a  worse  name. 
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iBonOunts  to  little  more  than  a  general  confused  pet" 
traid3ion  of  some  sort  of  first  cause ;  probably  an  intel- 
ligent, perhaps  a^  beneficent  one  too :  but  with  scarce 
any  distinct  conception  of  his  being  the  moral  go- 
vernor of  the  world ;  much  less  any  serious  convic- 
tion, that  he  expects  from  us  a  temper  and  conduct  of 
piety  and  virtue,  as  the  only  condition  and  means  of 
our  obtaining  happiness  and  avoiding  misery.  Now 
if  their  faith  comes  short  of  this,  they  may  very  nearly 
as  well  have  none  at  all :  and  if  it  comes  up  to  this, 
it  binds  them  indispensably  to  be  very  diflferent  in 
their  practice,  from  what  they  too  commonly  are :  to 
cultivate  in  their  hearts  that  fear  and  love,  which  the 
greatness  and  the  goodness  of  God  require :  to  pay 
him  outwardly  that  homage  and  worship,  which  our 
compound  frame  and  the  interests  of  society  call  for : 
to  beg  of  him  both  light  to  discern  truth,  and  strength 
to  practise  it :  to  make  diligent  and  upright  inquiry^ 
what  rules  he  hath  pointed  out  for  the  conduct  of 
man :  to  observe  them  all  with  the  strictest  care, 
however  contrary  to  favourite  inclinations:  and  to 
endeavour,  as  far  as  their  influence  reaches,  that 
others  also  may  feel  and  express  the  same  deep  sense 
of  what  they  owe  their  Maker.  These  are  evident 
duties  of  real  believers  in  him :  do  they  perform  them  ? 
They  talk  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  sufficiency  of 
reason,  and  the  clearness  with  which  natural  light 
teaches  every  thing  needful :  doth  it  tectch  them  to 
Uve  soberly,  righteously  and  godly  *  ?  It  is  but  too 
easy  for  them  to  excel,  in  this  respect,  the  generality 
of  such,  as  claim  the  title  of  Christians.  Why  will 
they  not  take  so  honourable  a  method  of  putting  us, 
and  our  profession,  out  of  countenance  ?  They  ap- 
]|^ehend  themselves  perhaps  to  have  been  far  more 

♦  Tit.  ii.  12. 
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ni  n^olMiiig  tlieir  fmctice  tod  t  ^^ha^4rtttt  M^if 
fmmtUki  evidence,  boli!  to  Ae  i«teifli  mlMimt^^ 
liiirti,  niiii  tfaqr  iiie  flifeodrt  in  tii^f MMiiiiiiiiif^ilil 

iiteieaasiued  ft(MU  th^diitks  of  it :  iM»>Mttsbl»li^in^ 
«lbflr  lair^lf  life,  but  one  wi^ntheiil^tilaittiiaji  liiyi 
Im  tied  t^  BOthiiig,  -which  they  do  adi  tUte.  It  «««(lill 
te  undinitabie  indeed  to  aoeuie  Hwift  of  tlili^  ^liltlf* 
out  fKtait  b«t  ihejr  wptdd  do  iMia  to  eiaailiie^  4iM^ 
tiiec^iefaieiiot  gnaiy  (rf  it.  FoF!t#a  du^sMUi 
iteiptirtioii:  and  one  ty^g  loioics  feotdiaiif  «u^ 
en  yi  maaj  of  tbrai ;  that  the/  have  so  litlte  Otflil 
nri  isr  natraal  feiigion,  and  so  vehcanMit  «  gell 
i^faftirt  ravttelMb  Siurefy  ev«^  ene^  who  isWiiNl^ 
honoim  God,  nost  be  altbeted^^teotbeiiiiBfet  iMl 
AiJik  belli  hkoAiAdmaoe  and  Mi  cliiiiicter  OMieerMi 
it  Aewhiig  the  wwrmeit  alftaelmieiit  t»  the  fomiit 
and  the  mildest  equity  in  itelation  to  the  httte^r^  If  ttft 
not  only  suspected,  but  imagined  he  knew  the  Scrips 
ture-scheme  to  be  false,  still  he  must  own  it  to  be  a 
falsehood  with  the  most  amazing  quantity  of  truth  fit 
it,  that  ever  was :  to  give  men,  howeyer  it  happenij 
beyond  comparison,  the  rightest  notions,  the  Justes€ 
precepts,  the  joyfokst  encouragement,  both  in  piety 
and  morals,  that  ever  system  did :  and  to  have  been 
tke  Ught  ^  the  world  *,  so  jfar  as  appears,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  it.  Our  only  knowle^e  of  the 
existence  of  true  religion  in  the  earliest  times,  is  from' 
the  discoveries  recorded  in  the  Bible,  as  made  to  the 
Patriarchs.  The  Jewish  dispensation  afterwards  was 
for  many  ages  the  main  bulwark  of  faith  in  one  Gotl, 
the  maker  <^  Heaven  mid  Earth  :  nor  probably  waf 

*  John  viii.  12. 
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it  from  any  other  dource^  that  the  lemmed  Heathens 
derived  their  chief  acquaintance  with  divine  trutha, 
after  they  had  forgotten  the  primitive  tradition  of 
them.  Then  lastly^  the  Christian  revelation  over- 
tamed,  when  every  thing  else  had  appeared  incapable 
of  doing  it.  Polytheism  and  Idolatry,  immoral  super- 
stition and  profligate  vice,  wherever  it  was  preached : 
and  though  it  was  indeed  perverted  for  a  time  to  pa- 
tronize, in  some  degree,  what  it  had  destroyed ;  yet, 
by  the  native  goodness  of  its  constitution,  it  recovered 
again ;  and  is  now  professed  by  the  Church,  of  which 
we  are  members,  in  greater  purity,  than  elsewhere 
upon  earth.  Infidels  themselves  being  judges.  If 
therefore  they  have  in  truth  the  affection,  which 
they  cannot  deny  but  they  ought  to  have,  for  genuine, 
moral,  rational  piety,  they  must  honour  this  institu- 
tion, as  an  infinitely  beneficial  one ;  whether  they  con- 
fess it  to  be  from  Heaven  or  not :  and,  before  they 
even  wish  it  disregarded,  should  consider,  with 
no  little  seriousness,  what  effects  must  naturally 
follow.  Would  men  really  believe  the  being  and 
providence  of  God,  the  obligations  of  virtue,  and  the 
recompences  of  another  life,  the  more  firmly,  for  dis- 
believing the  Gospel  ?  Would  they  understand  their 
duty  the  better,  for  having  no  written  rule  of  it? 
Would  they  judge  about  it  the  more  impartially  for 
being  left  to  make  it  out  by  their  own  fancies  ?  Would 
they  think  of  it  the  oftener,  for  never  being  instructed 
in  it  ?  Or  is  there  not  the  strongest  appearance,  that 
as  from  Christianity  all  the  true  knowledge  of  religion 
came,  which  even  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  to 
boast  of:  so  with  it,  all  true  regard  to  religion  would 
be  lost  again  ?  We  have  been  making  in  the  present 
age  some  trial  of  this  :  and  the  effects,  in  private  life 
and  public,  have  been  such,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  say. 
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why  either  a  good  or  a  wise  man  should  ever  want  to 
see  what  a  farther  trial  would  end  in.  But/ at  least, 
such  a  one  would  have  much  more  concern  than  men 
should  believe  and  practise  what .  reason  and  nature 
teach,  than  that  they  should  not  believe  and  practise 
what  revelation  teaches.  And  even  if  he  could  think 
himself  obliged  to  declare  against  the  latter,  be  the 
consequences  bad  as  they  will,  for  the  sake  of  whajb 
he  imagines  truth ;  (which  yet  unbelievers  are  not  apt 
to  consider  as  a  point  of  such  indispensable  obHgar 
tion,  in  other  cases ;)  he  would  however  do  it  in  a  fair 
an  honourable,  a  decent  manner :  never  misrepresent, 
through  design  or  negligence,  the  doctrines,  the  evi- 
dence, or  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel ;  never  study  to 
expose  them  to  the  hatred  of  men  by  invectives,  or 
to  their  contempt  by  ridicule :  but  inform  himself 
about  them  with  care,  judge  of  them  with  candour, 
and  speak  of  them  with  good  breeding  and  modera- 
tion. Widely  different  from  this  is  the  conduct  of 
our  adversaries :  who  take  all  methods  without  scru- 
ple tQ  engage  on  their  side,  the  resentments  of  some, 
the  avarice  of  others,  the  vanity  of  a  third  sort,  the 
sensuality  of  a  fourth  :  and  notwithstanding,  are  able, 
it  seems,  to  pass  themselves  upon  unwary  minds  for 
great  lovers  of  free  inquiry  :  but,  with  a  little  atten- 
tion, hy  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  tliem  *.  Would 
God  they  were  cool  and  serious  enough  to  know 
themselves ;  and  to  remember,  that  neither  doubt  nor 
disbelief  can  ever  excuse  malice  or  dishonesty.  Could 
they  but  bring  their  hearts  into  such  a  disposition, 
their  objections  would  soon  diminish,  and  our  answers 
and  arguments  appear  just  and  conclusive.  To  be 
satisfied  of  this,  let  us  take  a  short  view  of  the  case  of 
Christianity. 

•  Mattb.  vii.  IC. 
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God  may  certainly  inform  men  of  most  useftil 
things,  which  they  did  not,  and  could  not  else  know. 
He  may  certainly  bestow  superior  advantages  on  some 
ages  and  nations  from  motives  of  which  we  are  igno- 
nCat,  yet  be  sufficiently  gracious  to  alL  He  may  see 
cause  to  reveal  some  things  to  us  very  imperfecdy, 
and  yet  require  us  to  believe  what  he  hath  revealed, 
though  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  what  he  hath 
not  He  may  give  us  commands,  without  adding  the 
Masons  of  them,  which  yet  we  are  bound  to  obey : 
for  we  ourselves  do  the  same  thing.  He  may  appoint 
yarious  forms  of  religion,  suited  to  various  places  and 
times,  full  as  properly  as  men  appoint  various  forms 
af  government.  Farther  still,  he  might  as  justly  permit 
us  to  become  what  we  are,  frail  and  mortal,  by  means 
of  our  first  Parents'  transgression,  as  create  us  what 
we  are,  independently  upon  it.  He  is  no  less  merci- 
&d  in  pardoning  our  sins  on  account  of  the  willing 
sacrifice  which  he  hath  provided  for  us,  than  if  he 
had  pardoned  them  without  any  at  all.  He  is  no  less 
authorized  to  demand  of  us  what  he  will  give  us 
power  to  perform,  if  we  ask  it  aright ;  than  what  we 
had  power  to  perform  of  ourselves.  And  he  can  as 
easily  form  our  bodies  anew,  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
a  better  life,  as  he  could  form  them  originally,  fitted 
for  the  purposes  of  this.  If  some  parts  of  his  word 
appear  hard  to  be  understood,  of  small  use,  or  even 
hurtful ;  many  parts  of  his  works  appear  so  too.  If 
the  revelation  which  he  hath  given  us  hath  often  done 
harm  instead  of  good ;  the  reason  and  the  afiections 
which  he  hath  given  us  have  done  so  likewise.  These 
few  considerations,  (and  there  are  many  obvious  ones 
besides,  of  the  same  kind,)  would  remove  out  of  every 
honest  mind  most  of  the  prejudices  raised  against  the 
faith  of  Christians :  which  indeed,  for  the  greatest 
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part,  bear  full  as  hard,  against  the  universal  provi- 
dence of  God,  even  against  those  proceedings  of  it, 
which  we  daily  experience. 

Then  as  to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  our  religion : 
whatever  difficulties  may  he  started  concerning  parti- 
cular points  of  it,  taken  singly ;  as  there  may,  in  the 
same  manner,  concerning  any  evidence  in  the  world ; 
yet  lay  together,  in  one  view,  the  Scripture-narration 
of  things  from  the  beginning ;  the  consistency  and. 
connection  of  the  scheme,  though  carried  on  for  so 
many  thousands  of  years ;  the  admirable  temper  and 
character  of  the  author  of  Christianity ;  the  sublimity 
and  reasonableness  of  its  doctrines ;  the  purity  and 
benevolence  of  its  precepts ;  the  excellency  of  ita^ 
means  of  improvement  and  grace ;  the  eternal  and 
true  felicity  of  its  rewards ;  the  manifold  attestations 
of  its  history  and  miracles ;  the  wonderful  propaga- 
tion of  it  through  the  world,  and  its  primitive  influ- 
ence on  the  souls  and  lives  of  men ;  the  undeniable 
completion  of  many  of  its  prophecies,  and  the  evident 
room  there  is  left  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  rest :  all  these 
notorious  facts,  thus  united  and  combined,  can  surely 
never  fail  to  convince  every  impartial  examiner,  that 
the  system  they  support,  must  be  from  God,  and  that 
the  supreme  happiness  of  man  is  to  share  in  its  bless- 
ings. Now  the  weakest  degree  of  such  a  persuasion, 
far  from  being  unworthy  of  regard,  because  it  is  no 
stronger,  ought  in  all  justice  to  produce  a  most  in- 
quisitive attention  to  further  proof ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  a  conscientious  practice  of  what  already  appears 
credible.  For,  though  any  one's  belief  exceed  his 
doubts  but  a  little ;  yet,  if  it  doth  so  at  all,  what 
prevails  in  his  mind  ought  to  regulate  his  conduct : 
and  acting  thus,  he  will  soon  experience  his  faith  to 
increase.     Setting  himself  to   keep   the  command- 
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ments,  will  shew  him  clearly  his  want  of  the  mercies 
acknowledged  in  the  Creed:  and  labouring  to  be- 
have suitably  to  his  present  light,  will  intitle  him  to 
that  gracious  promise  of  more,  given  by  our  blessed 
Lord:  If  any  man  mil  do  his  -Will,  he  sltall  know 
qf  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God*. 
.  The  further  and  particular  obligations  of  those, 
who  have  acquired  this  knowledge,  and  are  esta- 
blished in  the  Gospel-faith,  must  be  the  subject  of 
another  discourse.  But  the  general  direction  for 
such  as  are  weak  and  less  advanced,  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  the  Apostle :  Whereto  we  have  already  at- 
tfiimed,  let.  us  walk  hy  the  same  nde,  let  us  mind  the 
same  .thing :  and,  if  in  any  thing  ye  be  otiierwise 
minded,  God  will  reveal  even  this  unto  you'\. 

♦  John  vii.  17.  f  PWl.  iii.  16.  15. 
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Prwe  all  things :  holdfast  that  which  is  goad:  abstain 

from  all  appearance  qfeviL 

In  discoursing  on  these  words,  I  have  laid  before 
you  the  duty  of  carefully  considering  our  obligations, 
in  respect  of  piety  and  morals :  and  acting  suitably 
to  our  convictions,  on  those  heads.  According  ad 
our  notions  of  either  vary,  whether  from  our  different 
means  of  knowledge,  or  different  use  of  them,  it 
must  be  expected,  that  our  conduct  should  vary  too. 
And  yet  I  have  shewn  you,  that,  were  it  possible  for 
men  to  disbelieve  the  authority  both  of  religion  and 
virtue,  mere  prudence  and  self-interest  would  put 
them  under  considerable  restraints,  in  relation  to 
each:  that  whoever  only  doubts  concerning  them, 
admits  they  may  be  true ;  and  therefore  should  take 
the  acknowledged  safer  side :  that  any  degree  of  per- 
suasion, in  favour  of  virtue  only,  much  more  of  natural 
religion  too,  should  excite  a  proportionably  serious 
regard  to  it :  and  that  the  lowest  apprehension  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  (which,  I  hope  I  proved  to  you, 
though  briefly,  hath  the  clearest  marks  of  truth  upon 
it)  greatly  strengthens  every  other  tie ;  and  farther 
binds  men  to  inform  themselves  fully  about  it,  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and  give  it  respectful  treatment  in 
the  mean  time. 

If  then  even  these  persons  are  to  behave  thus,  how 
are  we  to  behave  ?   The  doubter,  nay  the  Infidel,  is 

VOL.  I.  D 
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obliged  to  no  small  care  of  his  heart  and  life :  what 
is  the  believer  obliged  to  ?  We  pride  ourselves  on 
being  such :  pity  or  detest  those  who  are  not :  and 
yet,  all  the  while.  Christians  who  think  and  act 
otherwise  than  Christians  ought,  may  deserve  fidl  as 
ill,  perhaps  much  worse,  than  they :  indeed  may  be 
one  chief  cause,  that  they  are  what  they  are. 
liMviqg  others  therefore  to  tiie  Judge  of  all ;  let  us 
at  present  think  of  ourselves :  consider,  what  man- 
ner of  persons  our  holy  profession  requires  us  to  be ; 
and  whether  we  so  observe  its  rules,  that  we  may 
justly  hope  to  attain  its  end:  escape  the  wrath  to 
come^p  and  partake  qf  the  glory  that  shall  be  re- 
vealedi.    Now  it  plainly  requires, 

1.  That  we  be  duly  idBTected  by  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  Many  that  profess  it,  and  are 
persuaded  of  its  authority,  seem  to  have  no  notion 
almost  of  its  value,  or  of  any  great  regard  owing  to 
it  They  say,  it  is  designed  intirely  to  make  men 
live  good  lives :  and  accordingly  if  they  do  but  live 
what  the  world  calls  a  good  life,  the  design  is  an- 
swered. As  for  matters  of  mere  faith,  or  even  of 
practice  beyond  this,  they  conceive  there  is  little 
need  of  being  concerned  about  them :  and  thus  they 
are  very  good  Christians  in  their  own  opinions,  with 
sotrce  any  thing  to  distinguish  them  fiom  good,  or 
perhaps  even  from  indiiSerent,  Heathens.  In  thia 
error,  the  artful  enemies  of  the  Gospel  studiously 
confirm  its  inconsiderate  friends.  For  thus,  pre* 
tending  by  no  means  to  oppose  it,  but  only  to  rectify 
mens'  notions  about  it ;  and  making  loud  complaintsit 
if  they  are  suspected  of  any  thing  worse ;  they  can 
destroy,  where  they  gain  credit,  the  whole  effect  oi 
what  it  adds  to  the  religion  of  nature :  and  induce 

*  Matth.  iii.  7.    Luke  iii.  7.  f  1  Pet.  v.  1. 
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the  unwary  to  imagine^  there  is  noihii^  in  it,  worth 
contending  for,  besides  thow  praetieal,  social,  4md 
real  tbOies,  as  they  are  pleased^  by  way  of  distinction, 
to  caD  them,  which  our  reason  and  senses  prescribe 
in  eanmon  to  us  all;  and  which  therefore  we  may 
learn  and  observe  as  well  without,  as  with  the  Bible ; 
where  they  lie  mixed  with  many  other  things,  use- 
less, if  not  hurtftd ;  and  are  either  misrepresented 
by  the  writers  themselves,  or  very  liaUe  to  be  mis- 
taken by  us.  But  indeed,  if  the  very  writers  of 
Scripture,  with  the  Spirit  of  God  to  assist  them,  mis* 
miderstood  the  doctrines  of  revelati<m ;  he  both  chose 
and  guided  them  extremely  ill;  nor  have  we  any 
possible  means  of  understanding  those  doctrines  now. 
And  if  eidier  they  or  we  understand  them  at  all ;  our 
•I.k«  «pec  frL  « the  belief  .f  m«y  ibi-g.  «n. 
discoverable  by  reason,  as  points  of  great  consequence 
to  our  eternal  well-being ;  as  with  good  cause  he  may. 
The  knowledge  of  our  Mien  estate  shews  us  our 
original  destination,  and  our  present  need  of  help 
fifom  above.  The  incarnation  and  death  of  God's 
eternal  Son  could  not  be  appointed  by  him  for  pur- 
poMs  of  small  importance :  and  his  word  acquaints 
as,  that  blessings  of  the  highest  importance  depend 
en  what  he  hath  done  and  suffered  for  us:  on  his 
atonement  and  mediation,  our  title  to  pardon  of  sin ; 
en  the  Grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  whom  he  sent,  our 
ability  of  performing  acceptable  obedience ;  on  both, 
ear  resurrection  to  eternal  life;  on  our  belief  of 
these  things,  our  interest  in  them.  If  then  the  Gos- 
fA  be  true,  its  peculiar  doctrines  are  of  the  utmost 
BKWient :  and  the  duties  grounded  on  them,  which 
we  owe  to  God,  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  to  his  Son,  as  our  Redeemer ;  to  his  blessed 
Spirit,  as   our  sanctifier;  are  both  as  real,  and  as 
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weighty,  as  any  possibly  can  be ;  fully  equal  in  their 
obligation,  and  superior  in  their  rank,  to  the  most 
valuable  ones  of  human  society.  They  therefore 
•who  ne^ect  them,  lead  very  wicked,  instead  of  good 
lives :  and  they  who  esteem  them  lowly,  dishonoiur 
the  author  of  them.  It  is  true,  reason  cannot  prove 
them :  but  it  doth  not  coiitradict  them.  They  are 
taught  in  Scripture  only :  but  they  are  taught  there 
by  the  all-wise  God:  and  he  cannot  have  left  us  at 
liberty  to  model  his  revelations  according  to  our  own 
fancies ;  admit  part,  and  reject  part :  but  we  are  to 
take  the  whole  plan  of  our  salvation,  as  he  hath  de- 
livered it :  believe  it,  though  implicitly ;  and  respect 
H,  in  proportion  to  the  stress  laid  upon  it  by  him, 
who  must  know.     This  will  naturally  dispose  us, 

2.  To  perform  the  next  obligation  incumbent  on 
us :  paying  a  due  regard  to  the  peculiar  institutions 
of  Christianity.  Great  numbers  appear  to  have 
some  how  persuaded  themselves,  that  several  things, 
which  they  must  acknowledge  their  Maker  hath  ap- 
pointed, as  the  ordinary  means  of  heavenly  grace 
and  spiritual  improvement,  may  notwithstanding, 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  well,  be  let  alone.  Baptism 
indeed  they  do  practise:  but  with  plain  marks  of 
considering  it,  as  a  mere  empty  ceremony;  not, 
as  our  Saviour  hath  declared  it*,  the  express  and 
original  condition  of  our  claim  to  all  the  mercies  of 
the  Gospel-covenant.  Laying  on  of  hands  in  Con- 
firmation, after  proper  instruction  and  a  personal 
engagement  to  live  piously  and  virtuously,  though 
evidently  a  very  affecting  and  useful  rite,  and 
reckoned,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  amongst 
the  principies  qf  the  doctrine  of  Christ '\  ;  is  yet  de- 
sired, in  proportion,  but  by  few.     Receiving  the 

^  Mark  xvi.  16.     John  iiK  5.  f  Heb.  vi.  1,  2. 
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holy  Eucharist,  though  a  duty  of  aU  Christians,  en- 
joined by  our  blessed  Redeemer,  almost  with  his 
dying  words,  and  declared  by  St.  Paid,  to  be  the 
communion  of  his  body  and  blood* ,  that  is,  a  partici- 
pation of  the  benefits  of  his  death ;  is  yet,  I  fear, 
entirely  omitted  by  most,  practised  by  many  of  the 
rest,  very  seldom ;  and  by  some  from  very  improper 
motives :  and  such  reasons  are  pleaded  for  the  neg- 
lect, as  have  either  no  weight  at  all,  or  equal  weight 
against  the  hope  of  future  happiness.  Praying  to^ 
God  is  a  dictate  of  natural,  as  well  as  revealed  reli- 
gion. And  yet  were  a  great  part  of  you  here  present 
questioned,  how  constantly  you  pray  in  private, 
indeed  when  you  prayed  last,  and  whether  you  are 
careful  to  do  it  with  attention  and  seriousness,  or 
look  on  it  only  as  a  matter  of  course ;  what  answer 
must  you  give  ?  And  as  for  public  worship :  how 
many  are  there,  who  yet  call  themselves  Christians, 
that  hardly  ever  attend  it  ?  And  how  do  many  others 
think  and  speak  of  it  ?  Perhaps  as  matter  of  curiosity 
and  amusement.  If  they  can  hope  for  an  entertaining 
discourse  after  it,  they  will  condescend  to  come  and 
do  homage  to  him,  that  made  them,  or  seem  to  do  it: 
otherwise  they  will  not.  Or  perhaps  they  vouchsafe 
to  attend  it  as  matter  of  decent  example  and  pro- 
priety. Accordingly  in  some  places  they  always  go 
to  church;  in  others,  never:  forgetting,  that  the 
latter  will  be  known,  and  will  influence,  full  as  much 
as  the  former.  Or  the  least  trifle  in  the  world  shall 
determine  them,  sometimes  the  one  way,  sometimes 
the  other.  And  both  doing  and  omitting  it  they 
talk  of,  in  an  easy,  gay  manner,  as  a  thing  of  no 
consequence  at  all.  Nay,  too  often,  it  is  directly 
pleaded,  that  they  can  spend  their  time  as  well,  or 

•  1  Cor.  X.  16. 
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much  better^  another  way:  for  they  know  before^ 
hand  every  thing  that  is  told  them  here.  Now^  not 
to  inquire  particularly^  in  what  better  things^  that 
they  could  not  find  leisure  for  else,  those  persons 
actually  spend  the  time  of  divine  service,  who  tdl  us 
so  fiankly  they  can:  possibly  they  may,  some  of 
tfaem^  a  little  over-rate  their  knowledge:  at  least, 
they  frequently  seem  to  have  great  need  of  being 
reminded,  if  not  taught :  and  had  they  none,  another 
and  higher  duty,  for  which  we  meet,  is  prayer.  But 
to  this,  and  all  other  acts  of  devotion,  they  object, 
that  true  devotion  is  in  the  heart ;  and  outward  shew 
is  nothing  material.  Why,  so  is  true  loyalty,  true 
friendship,  every  true  virtue.  But  are  we  therefore 
bound  to  give  no  external  demonstration  of  them  ? 
At  that  rate,  what  would  they  be  worth,  and  how 
long  would  they  last?  God  indeed  doth  not  want 
such  demonstrations :  but  we  want  them,  to  keep 
alive  our  sense  of  duty  to  him :  the  world  around  us 
wants  them,  to  spread  a  like  sense  amongst  others : 
and,  were  the  benefits  of  his  institutions  much  less 
evident  than  they  are ;  still  they  are  his,  and  we  may 
be  sure  he  hath  reason  for  them.  A  good  subject 
will  go  beyond,  rather  than  come  short  of,  what  the 
laws  require,  in  paying  honour  to  his  prince.  A 
penitent  criminal  will  not  £eu1  to  sue  out  and  plead 
his  pardon  in  due  form,  let  forms,  in  themselves,  be 
things  ever  so  insignificant:  if  he  did,  purposely 
or  negligently,  he  would  well  deserve  to  forfidit  it. 
Every  man  of  common  prudence,  on  whom,  or  hxR 
fiunily,  any  thing  valuable  is  bestowed  on  certain 
conditions,  will  think  it  of  consequence  to  qualify 
himself,  or  them,  according  to  those  conditions, 
whether  he  sees  the  particular  use  of  them  or  not. 
If  then  we  think  such  behaviour  necessary  in  all 
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JKj]ig,«Bd  hiith  pRocnbecl  t^  w  tiM  maiwer  tf-Afmg 
IwnJKiDMge.  H«  is  our  Jii409*iuid)Mrth  tweeted  w 
t9  tbe  jwAod  of  aicapiiig  pwiislwnflpfc    He  i»  pur 

IpiMJom  bene&ctar,  and  h^  iM>tifi«d  to  us  tili»  SM^ 
of  oblaliiiiig  bis  fiiToun.  Why  tbpfl  aji^  nm  tURit 
tibwi  oideised  1^  Um,  oad  tiierefiwe  mdonfetodfy  4iv 
dved  in  wisdom,  be  either  onktod*  or  olvfr^ 
coDtenot?  Surelv  thif  is  bv  no  netos  tbe  sMfit 
vnth  wliidli  «iiiaen  oiogM  toieodiwa  tender  oC  fiw- 
giTeiie«B;(uidiMrta]it0fet£iiifd]^  Th^^pi^fleto 
die  Hebrews  difecto  tibe  ftnt  Ch<lstiMi«»  even  m  tb* 
nidit  of  penecntioq^iM^  toforwie  the  auemNiwg  qf 
timumkiei  iogetker,  which  eomprdiaiidi  ev^  pitblie 
office  fd  rd^ion ;  end  buneote  Ihat  ike  mmmr  qf 
§m$  MHti  to  do  otherwiee  *.  How  gviUy  then  mmt 
dbeybe^whoeiieiiowofthiiiiiiraber;  Mrpntim  tiw 
•Pfeennoeof  deq^iriiig  the  otdybMOiaei  of  C^^ 
Iheecme  time  that  tiiej  iM 
to  Miae  degree,  ecrioua  in  thcMf  eve  fJkui  of  bdaf 
thought  80 1    But  this  leads  me, 

3.  To  a  fiBurther  obligation  we  are  under,  which  is 
to  profess  our  r^fard^  both  for  die  doctrines  and  the 
institutions  of  the  Gpspel^  openly  and  bohUy,  on  all 
fit  occasions.  It  is  a  reproach,  I  believe,  peodiar  to  the 
Clnistians  of  this  age  and  nation,  that  many  of  them 
seem  ashamed  of  theur  Christianity :  would  not  per- 
haps be  said  to  have  thrown  it  aside>  yet  would  by 
ao  means  be  imagined  much  in  earnest  about  it:  and 
ther^re  study,  if  possible,  to  conceal  their  way  of 
thinking :  or,  when  they  are  attacked  upon  it,  excuse 
their  piety,  as  oth^»  do  their  vices,  with  a  sort  of 
lau^ihig  half  de&nce ;  and  shift  off  the  subject,  as 
tvdl  and  as  soon  as  they  can.    A  most  astomshinig 
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trieatment  of  what  our  eternal  happiness  depends  on: 
especiaUy  when  our  Saviour  expressly  requires  us  to 
eatress  him  before  men,  as  ever  we  expect,  that  he 
should  caress  us  btfare  his  Father  which  is  in 
Heaioen  *.  It  is  not  meant,  that  we  should  He  affec- 
tedly forward  in  talking  of  our  religion ;  but,  when- 
ever we  are  called  to  do  so,  unaffectedly  own  it,  and 
stand  by  it.  In  such  a  case,  dissimulation,  or  even 
reserve,  is  a  mean  spirited  desertion  of  the  worthiest 
cause  in  the  world :  and  the  words  of  the  holy  Jesus 
on  another  occasion  are  justly  applicable  to  this,  that 
he  who  is  not  for  him,  is  against  him  t*  Whoever  is 
unwilling  to  be  taken  for  a  pious  and  good  man,  runs 
a  great  risk  of  soon  becoming  a  profane  and  bad  one. 
Open  profession  would  have  restrained  him  from 
doing  wrong,  and  others  from  tempting  him :  whereas 
a  timorous  concealment  exposes  him  both  ways.  At 
least  it  gives  the  irreligious  a  pretence  for  saying  and 
imagining,  either  that  every  one  thinks  as  they  do,  or 
that  no  one  can  defend  thinking  otherwise :  and  de- 
prives those,  who  are  better  disposed,  of  a  very  ani- 
mating and  needful  support  For  no  inticement  to 
neglect  our  duty  is  so  dangerous,  as  the  appearance 
of  a  general  neglect :  nor  any  persecution  so  effectual, 
as  that  of  public  scorn.  Therefore  we  should  combine 
to  shelter  one  another  frt>m  it :  declare  frankly  and 
with  spirit,  in  our  private  conversation,  as  well  as  by 
our  attendance  here,  what  side  we  are  of:  not  be 
afraid  of  a  little,  perhaps  only  seeming^contempt  frcmi 
those,  who  are  thejustest  objects  of  pity  themselves; 
but  be  willing  to  st^er  the  a^iction  of  shame,  amongst 
others,  if  it  must  be  so,  with  the  people  of  God^i  the 
number  of  whom  is  not  yet  become  so  small,  or  so 
destitute  of  able  advocates,  but  that,  would  they  unite 

"*.  Matth.  X.  S2.        t  Matth.  zii»  dO.  Luke  xi.  t3i        I  Heb.  xi.  25. 
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fyf  that  end,  they  might  abmidflntiy  keep  «eh  fo/Onei 
hi  counteiuiiioey  and  their  advenariea  in  awe.  We 
have  eveiy  possible  reason  to  be  zealous  in  our  cause. 
Unbelieven  have  no  single  good  one  to  beso  inthdraL 
Yet  they  aie  actiye^  and  we  are  remiss :  and  what  wiO 
tins  end  in^  unless  we  change  our  conduct?  But 
then  if  we  do,  there  is  a 

4tih,  Most  important  obligation  incumbent  on  U8» 
that  c^  tempering  our  zeal  with  mildness  and  charily. 
We  ought  indeed  to  contend  eaneM^fo/r  thefaUk\ 
whenever  it  is  opposed:  but  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
it.  Crud  actions,  opprobrious  words,  inward  ill  will, 
myust  bad  opinion,  are  absolutely  forbidden  us,  even 
tcywards  the  enemies  of  the  gospel:  and  upon  the 
whole,  we  do  treat  them  with  a  moderation,  which 
they  are  fiur  from  imitating.  But  still  more  gentle 
ehould  we  be  to  such,  as  believe  Christianity,  but  only 
feHsunderstand  it :  especially  considering,  that  we  are 
just  as  liable  to  mistake,  as  they.  And  it  is  a  melan- 
choly consideration,  that  whilst  one  part  of  those, 
who  profess  our  religion,  are  so  cool  about  its  general 
and  essential  interests ;  most  of  the  other  are  so  im- 
moderately warm  about  their  own  particular  systems 
and  persuasions.  Not  only  the  maintainers  of  esta- 
blished opinions  are  apt  to  judge  hardly  of  the  rigid 
opposers  of  them,  and  they  to  return  it :  but  many,  of 
greater  latitude,  cry  out  for  liberty  to  themselves, 
though  they  enjoy  it  to  the  full,  with  a  spirit  of  per- 
secution :  and  whilst  they  claim  an  unbounded  allow- 
ance for  every  new  notion,  will  give  none  to  those  who 
retain  the  old ;  but  throw  imputations  or  contempt 
upon  them,  without  equity  or  mercy.  What  can  be 
the  consequence  of  this,  but  what  we  experience:  that 
the  bitter  things  which  we  say  of  one  another,  unbe- 

«Jude3. 
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Utmrn,  wkk  ieemingly  good  reaMDj  wiB  ny  after  m : 
and  when  we  hare  taught  them  to  condemn  the  seve* 
rri  iorts  <^  Chmtians,  and  especially  their  teachers^  aa 
the  wontotmm,  will,  by  a  very  plausiUe  inferenoe, 
cwdemnChmtianity^asthewofstofrdigions}  How 
iseidoudy  soever  therefore  contending  parties  may 
koldjiut  what  they  profess :  yet,  vidiating  the  moot 
indisputable  duties  by  thdr  vdbanence  for  disputable 
doetrinesj  they  provoke  great  numbers  to  sit  loose  to 
all  profession;  and  do  incredible  harm  to  the  rdigion 
which  they  would  serve.  For,  let  us  try  what  methods 
we  will^  nothing  can  ever  so  effectual^  promote  true 
fiuth,  as  joining  to  practise  true  charity.  But  however 
imaoimous  Christians  may  be  in  other  respects,  they 
will  neither  do  honour  to  the  Gospel^  nor  receive 
benefit  from  it,  unless  th^  are  also  careful, 

5.  To  be  smously  and  unifcHinly  pious  and  virtuous. 
Yet,  most  unhappily,  whatever  else  we  differ  in,  we 
agree  but  too  well  in  neglecting  this.  Multitudes  caH 
themselves  Christians,  who  seem  never  to  have  thought 
of  any  care  of  their  conduct;  but  make  asolemn  pro- 
fessicm  of  the  purest  and  holiest  religion,  that  ever 
was ;  and  at  the  same  time,  throughout  their  lives,  do 
every  thing  that  they  are  inclined  to,  and  nothing 
else.  Others  that  wiQ  observe  some  restraints,  would 
find,  upon  a  fair  examination,  that  th^  follow  tiieir 
passions,  periiaps  in  as  many  or  more  cases,  than  their 
principles;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  iMng,  accom- 
modate their  principles  to  suit  their  pasi^ons.  And 
even  they,  who  have  little  of  any  bad  inclination  to 
lead  them  wrong,  are  very  frequently  led  almost  as 
wrong  by  indolent  compliance  with  bad  custom*  For 
from  whence  is  it,  that  the  generality  ci  men  form 
their  rule  of  bdiavionr  ?  Not  from  Scripture,  or  from 
reason :  but  from  fashion  imd  common  practice :  what- 
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liwiy^olftfiwiwt^   H^wi a inilwr itif afntailg it* 
d<igwM>  l»pdrfidy  Idwa,  tiiegr  pmoairi  «»iite/llii 

fp»»«^i«i^  HM^ibe*  ate  ■oiiii  nihil  kwi  ih»  iiiiM^ 

i|<»iililwlijliiiniifii^1toiibflrti«^  wUBir«liMtt#k . 

^pp  iHliiowt^NiMn^  they  (qn^niaeh  InvnnAi  ^irilli' 
liliMiMiiiiiihsrd^pew:  tat  as  ihe  iratU  gMnw 
9l$m  haa  i>  iiwie»  ftqr  goo  toe;iw1  i—fliliiBthy 
■M'  BMiMtfK'  Arfb«'  'batauaa  Atv-'an-  •-  BMa'^hallnii  - 
Vmr  wm  dMwId  uDt  itadaail  h»  aupwiitfcwty  mm^ 
yrtwwiA^nt  ABf 4h0aU  ta  wiiisoiaBtioai^  att«liti^ 
telhiielmwia  oinl  Slvca;  iradi  aalaet  vhat  o^ght  to  ha 
tmrn,  ia  ir4  #a  obaanw  fvhat  is  inn.  Tha  €ssy# 
#TffiHir  hniiMii  iif  '"''"'"'''''miHnry  eaidimHiiiitit  tkM 
iPintf  *t  J^  j«ii  laeiaa  wttib  as  inAtatfo^  ^ttat  t.|«»« 

ihaaU  «ha  auunriix  ht  nsMHa  af  isdiflhrinoat  hitti» 
iiiiit^-fM^iii#  ^^THrf*fiM*iP  ^^rVy^l  Iff  diBilOTMiit 
jjiliiiltliiiiiMr  ifflR  Magfflmiittodto  ftl^  oAiMi^ 
into  sin,  are  derigned  to  lead  tihem  into  pietj  and  Tir^ 

tue:  tobelitf  fiigA<9  tA^^oft,  ^MeearlAf:  nottoaet 
an  example  of  uadesa  rigour/  mu(^  len  of  uncharita- 
ble cenwrioufioiess ;  but  of  punctual  and  impartial  ad^ 
faeNoce  to  every  rule,  whidi  God  bath  i^ipoiatediy 
raason  or  Scripture  and  fiuthful  endeayours  to  attain 
die  great  end  of  his  i^poiniments ;  for  without  that, 
the  esactest  outward  regularity  is  emptj  form.  Nfm 
ihm^nd  qfthe  commandment U  eharity,  mU^  a  pm^ 
hmrt  and  ^  a  good  eonseience,  and  tf  faith  w^ 
Jmgnodt:  a  sincere  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  to- 
uHurda  our  Makar,  our  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier ;  ef 
justice  and  goodness  to  our  fdlow«€reatures,  of  rea^ 
tannblencBS  and  moderation,  with  respect  to  the  ad-- 
vantages  and  enjoyments  of  the  present  life ;  for  m 

^  Rom.  xii.  t.       f  MatA.  ▼.  IS,  14.        :  1  Tim.  1.  5. 
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these  thii^  consists  our  fitness  for  a  better.  Thisr 
then  is  the  real  temper  of  Christianity.  And  if  we 
have  either  never  felt  it,  or  perceive  ourselves  de^^ 
dining  and  deviating  from  it;  our  hearts  growing 
fond  of  worldly  objects^  and  sinking  down  into  that 
supine  disregard  to  God  and  our  duty^  and  a  judg- 
ment to  come^  which  is  undeniably  the  prevailing, 
and  likely  to  be  the  {Ssttal,  distemper  of  the  present 
age :  our  case  and  our  remedy  are  plainly  laid  down 
in  that  awful  exhortation  to  the  church  of  Sardis:  I 
know  thy  works:  thai  thou  hast  a  name,  that  thou 
Hvest,  and  art  dead.  Be  watchful,  and  strengthen 
the  things  which  remain,  that  are  ready  to  die. — 
Remember,  how  thou  hast  received  and  heard;  and 
hold  fast,  and  repent.  If  thou  shalt  not  watch,  I 
will  come  on  thee  as  a  thief;  and  thou  shalt  not  kmtD 
what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee*.  But  then  to  do 
this  effectually,  we  must  obey  the  whole  injunction 
of  the  text :  and  not  only  hold  Jast  that  which  is 
evidently  good,  but, 

6.  and  lastly,  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil. 
It  might  be  translated,  from  every  kind  of  evil.  But 
even  then,  the  sense  would  be  much  the  same.  For 
though  doing  what  we  know  to  be  wrong  is  a  grosser 
kind  of  wickedness :  yet  doing  what  appears  to  us 
wrong,  though  we  are  not  sure  of  it,  is  a  real  kind : 
and  even  were  we  absolutely  doubtful,  still,  if  taking 
one  course  may  be  acting  amiss,  and  taking  the  con- 
trary cannot ;  the  general  rule  certainly  is,  to  lean 
always  towards  the  securer  side :  for  why  should  we 
run  into  danger  needlessly  ?  And  yet  what  numbers 
of  miserable  creatures  are  there,  whom  the  obser- 
vance of  this  one  direction  would  have  made  happy : 
who  saw  the  safe  path,  but  would  prefer  the  pleasing 

*  Rev.  iii.  1,  2>  3. 
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fine ;  exulted  in  it  Cor  a  while,  Hm  weve  eomuei 
'Of  a  sudden,  and  lo9t  perhaps  for  evert  Nor  ia  it 
pleasure  only,  but  interest,  power,  vanity,  reaenb* 
ment,  eveiy  thing  within  us  and  around  us,  in  its 
(ufn,  that  nuiy  endanger  our  innocence,  by  tempting 
w  to  venture  upon  what  we  hope,  but  are  not.satia- 
&d,  is  lawfuL  Go  not  therefore  in  a  waff,  wherem 
4km  numfest  fdU:  he  not  eai^fident  im  a  pkum  voy*. 
•Even  such  actions,  as  appear  to  us  very  allowable, 
yet,  if  th^.  appear  evil  to  others,  it  is,  ordinarily 
flp€»king,  both  our  prudence  and  our  duty  to  abstain 
from,  as  much  as,  with  tolerable  convenience,,  we 
duL  Whatever  indeed,  on  mature  consideration,  we 
axe  fidly  persuaded  we  ought  to  do,  that  we  must  do, 
let  the  world  think  as  it  will.  But  where  we  apprer 
hend  a  thing  to  be  only  permitted :  if  the  wise  will 
disapprove  it,  or  the  injudicious  mismterpret  it;  if 
the  good  win  be  afflicted,  or  the  bad  rejoice  at  it ;  if 
rigid  and  warm  tempers  will  be  guilty  of  censuring 
us  for  it  rashly ;  or  easy  and  compbjring  ones  follow 
us  in  it,  against  their  judgments ;  if  our  taking  harm- 
less liberties  will  encourage  others  to  take  sinful  ones : 
in  short,  if  any  how,  by  doing  what  otherwise  we 
might,  we  shall  induce  any  one  else  to  do  what  he 
ought  not:  the  great  law  of  Christian  charity  re- 
quires, thai  no  man  put  a  stumbling-blocks  or  occasion 
to  Jail,  in  his  brother's  way  ;  or  do  any  thing,  whereby 
he  is  grieved,  or  qffended,  or  made  weah^f.  Shewing 
this  tender  care  neither  to  intice  nor  provoke  a  single 
person,'  if  it  can  be  avoided,  into  sin^  of  whatever 
sort,  but  to  please  our  neighbour  for  his  good,  to 
edificationX,  is  a  precept,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  the 
Gospel :  or  at  least  hath  so  peculiar  a  stress  laid  on 

*  Ecdus.  xxxii.  20,  21.  i  Rom.  xiv.  13.  15.  21. 
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it  there^  as  to  distinguish  our  religion,  greatly  to  its 
honour,  from  every  other  institution  of  Ufe,  that  the 
world  hath  known. 

After  such  an  addition  to  all  the  rest,  there  qannot 
be  a  completer  provision  imagined,  by  rules  of  beha^ 
viour,  fcfr  the  virtue,  the  peace,  the  eternal  felicity 
cyf  mankind.  And  therefore  nothing  remains,  but 
what  must  dej^end  on  ourselves;  that,  having  the 
best  and  fullest  directions,  the  noblest  promises,  the 
most  gracious  helps,  we  think  seriously,  while  it  is 
time,  what  use  we  ought  to  make,  and  what  we  do 
make,  of  these  advantages.  The  word  of  God  will 
shew  us  the  first :  our  own  consciences,  if  honestly 
ocmsulted,  will  tell  us  the  latter.  Happy  are  they  in 
the  highest  degree,  who  can  stand  the  comparison  of 
the  two :  and  happy  they,  in  the  next  place,  whom 
ia  deep  sense,  that  at  present  they  cannot,  excites 
effectually  to  earnest  supplications,  and  fiuthfcQ  en« 
deavours,  that  they  soon  may.  I  conclude  therefore 
with  the  words  following  my  text.  The  very  God 
€f  Peace  sanctffy  you  wholly :  and  I  pray  God  your 
i0hole  spirit,  and  soul  and  body,  he  preserved  blame- 
less unto  the  coming  qfowr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  *. 

♦  1  Thess.  V.  %$. 
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Tim,  and  voHy  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  wAof 
iff  right  f 

Tns  duties,  which  God  hath  enjoined  us,  though  re»T 
sonable  and  beneficial  in  the  liighest  degree,  are  yet, 
through  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  bad  customs,  become  so  unacceptable,  that 
they  are  practised,  as  we  must  be  sensible,  but  im- 
perfectly by  the  best,  and  very  little  by  the  largest 
part  of  the  world.  Yet  avowedly  to  neglect  doing 
what  they  ought,  is  too  shocking  a  behaviour  to  sit 
easy  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Some  plea  therefore 
they  must  find  out,  either  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  ex- 
euM,  their  manner  of  life.  And  various  are,  and  em 
have  been,  the  excuses,  invented  by  the  indigioui 
aad  immenl,  not  mily  to  majntam  some  chandMr 
MMngst  otiiers,  but  duefly  to  quiet  themselTes. 

Now  of  aD  these,  one  of  the  best,  if  it  wc9«  a  true 
one,  would  be  that  of  ignorance :  not  knowing  that 
such  and  such  things  are  incumbent  on  us.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  8  case,  to  which  not  only  compassion  must 
faftve  regard,  but  which  even  justice  itself  must  acquit 
af  gu3t  And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  muiy 
shelter  themselves  under  so  favourable  a  pretence. 

The  lower  part  of  mankind,  in  general,  on  almost 
every  occasion,  allege,  that  they  have  not  the  advan- 
tagea  of  cdncationMid  instruction  which  others  have: 
tlMt  they  are  not  able,  perhaps  even  tv  read  that  h^y 
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book^  in  which  their  duty  is  set  forth :  and  if  they  be, 
yet  the  same  quickness  to  understand  it^  or  leisure  to 
study  it,  cannot  be  looked  for  from  them,  as  if  their 
minds  had  been  improved  by  rules  of  reasoning  and 
judging,  and  their  time  at  their  own  disposal.  A 
gre%^;%al  they  think  may  be  required,  with  the  ut- 
most reason,  from  those  of  higher  rank :  but  from 
such  as  they  are,  little  or  nothing. 

But,  besides  this  vulgar  sort,  there  is  also  a  learned 
kind  of  ignorance,  pleaded  by  some,  whose  freedom 
of  inquiry  and  superior  sagacity  hath  given  them 
cause,  they  apprehend,  to  be  very  diffident  of  many 
points,  that  others  are  firmly  persuaded  of.  And 
therefore  they  argue,  that,  though  it  may  be  the  duty 
of  common  people,  who,  for  want  of  the  means  of 
knowledge  or  of  abilities  to  use  them,  must  believe 
what  they  are  taught ;  though  it  may  be  right  and 
necessary  for  them,  in  consequence  of  their  belief,  to 
practise  virtue  and  piety  very  conscientiously  ;  yet  it 
must  not  be  expected,  that  those  of  greater  genius, 
who  are  more  enlightened,  and  perceive  many  doubts 
in  these  matters,  should  put  themselves  under  dis- 
agreeable restraints,  merely  on  account  of  uncertain 
speculations ;  and  conform  their  lives  to  the  rigid 
precepts  of  Christianity,  when  they  are  really  not 
well  satisfied  of  the  authority  of  it ;  nor,  it  may  be, 
even  of  natural  religion. 

Thus,  you  see,  the  lowest  incapacity  and  the  highest 
self-opinion  can  urge  in  effect  the  same  argument,  to 
evade  what  men  have  no  mind  to.  And  I  shall  now 
shew,  that  in  both  it  is  inconclusive ;  and  fully  con- 
futed by  our  Saviour's  home  question,  Yeay  and  why 
even  qf  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  9 

These  words  appear,  by  the  parallel  places  in  the 
other  Kvangelists,  to  have  been  originally  designed 
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Yea,  and  why  even  of  ycwreelees  judge  ffe  not  what 

is  rightf 

Ths  duties,  which  God  hath  joined  ub,  though  rcah 
Maable  and  beneficial  in  the  h^hest  d^pree,  are  yet, 
through  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  had  customs,  become  so  unacceptable,  that 
they  are  practised,  as  we  must  be  sensible,  but  im^ 
pei^fectly  by  the  best,  and  very  little  by  the  largest 
part  of  the  world.  Yet  avowedly  to  neglect  dodng 
what  they  ought,  is  too  shocking  a  behaviour  to  sit 
easy  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Some  plea  therefore 
they  must  find  out,  either  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  ex^ 
cuse,  their  manner  of  life.  And  various  are,  and  ever 
have  been^  the  excuses,  invented  by  the  irreligious 
and  immoral,  not  only  to  maintam  some  character 
amongst  others,  but  chiefly  to  quiet  themselves. 

Now  of  an  these,  one  of  the  best,  if  it  were  a  true 
one,  would  be  that  of  ignorance :  not  knowing  that 
such  and  such  things  are  incumbent  on  us.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  case,  to  which  not  only  compassion  must 
have  regard,  but  which  even  justice  itself  must  acquit 
of  guilt.  And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  many 
shelter  themselves  under  so  favourable  a  pretence. 

The  lower  part  of  mankind,  in  general,  on  almost 
every  occasion,  allege,  that  they  have  not  the  advan- 
tages of  education  and  instruction  which  others  have : 
that  they  are  not  able,  perhaps  even  tp  read  that  holy 
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lunidst  so  many  prophecies  fulfilled^  and  so  many  mi- 
racles performed^  you  have  not,  after  all,  sufficient 
conviction,  that  this  is  the  season  when  the  Messiah 
fhouid  appear,  and  that  I  am  He  ?  Nay,  as  to  the 
iprincipal  part  of  my  doctrine,  which  is  the  real  cause 
of  your  antipathy  to  the  whole ;  as  to  the  great  pre- 
cepts of  pure  religion  and  uniform  virtue,  and  your 
kieed  of  repentance  and  faith  in  God's  mercy ;  what 
Occasion  is  there  for  any  farther  demonstrations  of 
them,  than  your  own  hearts,  if  honestly  consulted, 
will  not  fail  to  afford  ?  Yea^  and  why  even  of  your- 
sehes  judge  ye  not  wJuU  is  right  ? 

Now  this  method  of  reasoning  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  unbelievers  and  cavillers  in  all  ages.  It  is  in 
yain  for  thefai,  to  invent  new  difficulties,  or  magnify 
old  ones,  concerning  the  authority  of  our  religion ; 
while  the  reason  of  things,  the  truth  of  facts,  and  the 
nature  of  God  and  man,  continue  to  exhibit  so  full 
)[>roof  of  those  fundamental  articles  of  it,  the  eternal 
obligation  of  moral  duties,  the  sinfulness  of  every 
otie's  nature  and  life,  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and 
humble  application  for  pardon  and  grace.  And,  since 
the  true  quarrel  of  such  persons  is  against  these  doc- 
trines, and  these  cannot  be  shaken :  they  had  much 
better  reconcile  themselves  to  the  whole,  than  make 
fruitless  attacks  upon  one  part ;  in  which  if  they  were 
to  succeed,  (as  they  never  will)  they  would,  in  point 
of  argument,  be  almost  as  far  from  their  favourite 
scheme  of  liberty,  to  do  what  they  please,  and  think 
highly  of  themselves  notwithstanding,  as  they  were 
l^efore.  Suppose  there  are  some  doctrines,  against 
ii^ich  they  can  find  more  objections,  than  their 
neighbours :  there  are  siu'ely  others,  of  which  they 
can  discern  more  clearly  the  certain  grounds.  If  not, 
they  have  employed  their  imagined  superior  faculties 
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to  very  ill  purpote.  Or,  were  thejr  to  doubt  of  ever 
so  many  points ;  yet,  if  they  take  pain  for  it,  and 
force  themselves  to  doubt,  hunting  every  way  for 
difficulties,  asjdng  for  tio  solutions,  aUd  turning  * 
deaf  ear  to  them  when  offered ;  they  have  no  move 
excuse  for  any  part  of  their  consequent  wr6ng  be* 
haviour,  than  if  they  had  no  doubts  at  aU.  For  die 
whole  of  their  case  is :  they  perplex  things  on  pur* 
pose,  in  order  to  complain  that  they  are  not  dear : 
walk  with  their  eyes  wilfully  shut,  and  then  insist^ 
that  they  cannot  be  blamed,  if  they  stumble ;  for  it  is 
quite  dark,  and  they  do  not  see  a  step  of  their  way. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  those,  who  acknowledge 
themselves,  as  many  of  the  former  would,  if  they  had 
more  modesty,  the  less  knowing  part  of  mankind. 
Some  of  these  profess  a  seccmd-hflood  sort  of  scepfti* 
msm;  builtnotsomuchonthdr own jodgment,a8 that 
irf  their  admired  leaders  just  mentioned.  But  since 
tiie  makers  are  indefiensible,  their  implicit  disciples 
must  be  yet  more  so*  For,  if  the  question  is  to  be 
decided  t)y  the  authority  of  men  of  letters  and  abili- 
ties, the  greatest  number  and  most  eminent,  beyond 
all  comparison,  have  confessedly  been  always  on  the 
ftide  of  religion :  even  excluding  the  clergy,  as  in- 
terested in  the  case  :  which,  however,  is  by  no  means 
tiiought  a  sufficient  reason,  in  other  professions,  why 
men  of  known  skill  and  probity  should  be  disre- 
garded, in  what  they  unanimously  affirm,  after  careful 
examination. 

But  the  generality  of  the  unlearned  confess  the  ob- 
ligation of  Christianity  most  readily ;  yet  daily  trans- 
gress its  laws :  and,  when  they  are  charged  with  their 
fBLvAt,  plead  ignorance,  as  we  have  seen,  amongst  other 
things,  especially  the  lower  piwt  of  them,  to  excuse 
their  disobedience  to  the  clearest  revelation  of  God's 

£  2 
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will,  that  the  world  ever  knew :  and  whose  early  dis^ 
tinction  it  was,  that  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached 
to  them*.  Why  then  may  we  not  say  to  such,  as  our 
Saviour  said  to  the  Jews ;  Ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  dU^ 
cem  the  face  of  the  shy  and  of  the  earth  f  You  can 
judge  in  all  the  common  a£birs  of  life.  You  can  at- 
tain to  a  competent  skill,  many  times  to  great  per- 
fection, in  your  several  employments,  and  trades: 
though  attended  with  many  difficulties,  and  requiring 
much  application  and  dexterity.  You  can  foresee,  at 
a  distance,  what  will  make  for  your  worldly  interest, 
or  against  it :  you  can  lay  scliemes,  full  of  cunning 
and  long  reach,  for  guarding  against  dangers,  retriev- 
ing losses,  securing  and  improving  advantages.  What 
hinders  you  then  from  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of 
rieligion  ;  which  consists  in  things  much  easier  to  be 
understood :  love  and  reverence  to  God,  justice  and 
goodness  to  your  fellow-creatures,  reasonable  and 
virtuous  government  of  yourselves,  humble  recourse 
to  the  divine  mercy  when  you  liave  done  amiss,  and 
faithful  use  of  the  divine  assistance  to  amend  ?  If 
you  have  instructors  in  the  management  of  business, 
and  the  wisdom  of  this  world  :  have  you  not  instruc- 
tion also  in  the  precepts  of  a  Christian  life !  one  day 
in  seven  of  your  time,  at  least,  you  are  not  only  allowed 
but  enjoined  to  spend  principally  in  learning  and 
thinking  of  your  duty.  The  word  of  God  is  read  to 
you,  if  you  are  not  able  to  read  it  yourselves :  it  is 
explained  to  you,  if  it  be  not  already  plain  enough : 
and  the  most  important  parts  are  the  plainest  of  all. 
The  several  articles  of  Cluistian  faith  and  practice 
are  taught  you  in  your  earliest  childhood ;  and  im- 
printed on  your  memory  at  the  time,  when  impres- 
sions are  most  lasting.    They  are  afterwards  more 

•  Matth.  xi.  5. 
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diBtinctly  proposed  to  you  from  this  place,  week 
after  week ;  and  inforced  on  you  by  motives  no  less 
powerful  than  the  love  of  eternal  happiness  and  the 
dread  of  eternal  misery.  There  is  no  sin  you  prac- 
tise, no  good  action  you  omit,  but  you  are  publicly 
warned,  at  one  time  or  another,  of  your  fault  and  the 
danger  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  or  scruple,  that 
can  disquiet  you,  concerning  any  branch  of  your  be- 
haviour, but  you  may  open  your  case  often  to  your 
more  learned  and  more  prudent  neighbours,  always 
to  the  ministers  of  God's  word,  and  receive  satisfac- 
tion about  it.  What  possible  room  is  there  left  then 
for  pleading  ignorance  of  your  lord  and  master's  will  ? 
This  is  a  description  of  the  means  of  knowledge,  with 
which  the  lowest  and  meanest  among  believers  are 
provided.  And  even  to  these  may  be  applied,  though 
not  in  an  equal  degree,  yet  with  great  truth,  what  our 
Saviour  declared  to  his  immediate  disciples :  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  that  many  Prophets  and  righteous 
men  have  desired  to  see  those  things  that  ye  see,  and 
have  not  seen  them;  and  to  hear  tlwse  things  which  ye 
hear,  and  have  not  heard  them :  but  blessed  are  your 
eyesyjbr  they  see;  and  your  ears,  for  they  liear*. 
Ignorant  and  knowing  are  comparative  terms :  and 
men  usually  compare  themselves  with  those,  that  are 
next  them  only;  and  draw  false  conclusions  from 
doing  so.  A  Christian,  of  smaller  opportunities  for 
improvement  than  some  of  his  fellow  Christians, 
thinks  every  thing  ought  to  be  forgiven  him  for  that 
reason.  And  yet,  in  reality,  not  only  the  admired 
sages  of  heathen  antiquity,  but  the  patriarchs  that 
were  favoured  with  communications  from  heaven, 
the  prophets  and  penmen  of  Scripture  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  nay  the  immediate  fore-runner 

*  Matth.  xiii.  16,  17. 
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of  our  bless^  Lord  himself^  who  saw  him  and  coik 
▼ersed  with  him  on  earth,  had  less  means  of  ac-« 
qnaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  religion,  than  the 
poorest  disciple  of  Christ  now  may  have,  if  he  win. 
yerify  I  say  unto  you,  amumg  them  that  are  bom  ^ 
women,  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the 
Baptist:  notwithstamding,  he  that  is  least  in  the  iing^ 
dam  ^heat>en,  in  the  Gospel  age,  is  greater  than  he*. 
But  it  may  be  imagined  perhaps,  that  the  benefits 
of  religious  instruction  are  partially  represented,  and 
spoken  of  much  too  highly,  by  those  who  are  con^ 
eemed  in  dispensing  them.  Why,  be  it  so  then.  Let 
us  lay  aside  for  a  while  the  consideration  of  what 
you  leam  here.  Your  Maker  hath  by  no  means 
trusted  you  intirely  to  our  care :  but  hath  appointed 
your  parents,  your  friends,  every  serious  person 
around  jrou,  for  your  instructors  too:  nay,  to  co^ 
operate  with  all  these,  he  hath  placed  a  faithful  wit-* 
ness  and  monitor  of  his  truths  in  every  breast ;  and 
therefore  the  want  of  outward  helps  can  never  justify 
transgressors.  What  Moses  said  in  God's  name  to 
the  Jews,  is  true  in  relation  to  aU  men :  The  comr- 
mandment,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  is  not 
hidden  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off:  hut  the  word 
is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy 
heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  iVf.  And  what  Isaiah 
said  of  Christianity,  holds  in  proportion  of  natural 
conscience :  An  high  way  shall  be  there :  and  it 
shall  be  called  the  way  of  holiness:  the  wayfaring 
men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein  X*  The 
duties  of  mankind  are  not  so  intricate  and  perplexed, 
but  that  a  good  heart,  without  a  very  sagacious  head, 
may  easily  find  its  way  through  them.  For  the  con* 
firmation  of  this,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  fundamental 
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parts  of  practical  religion ;  those  which  men  are  most 
apt  to  fail  in ;  and  see  which  of  them  all  any  one  can 
fairly  say  he  was  ignorant  of^  or  doubtful  about^  and 
had  not  the  means  of  suflScient  light  to  direct  his  steps. 
To  begin  with  the  belief  and  worship  of  Almighty 
God.  Is  not  every  man  capable  of  seeing,  let  him  be 
ever  so  little  acquainted  with  nature,  that  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  the  order  of  the  seasons,  the  returns  of 
day  and  night,  the  whole  frame  of  things  in  general, 
is  fiill  of  use  and  beauty ;  and  must  be  the  work  of 
amazing  power,  wisdom  and  goodness?  Doth  not 
every  man  feel,  that  he  is  frail  and  dependent,  that 
his  life  and  being  is  not  owing  to  himself,  nor  conse- 
quently, that  of  his  parents  to  them,  and  therefore 
they  all  proceed  from  a  superior  cause  ?  Doth  not 
every  man  perceive,  that  he  is  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fuUy  made  * ;  that  the  several  parts  of  his  composition 
are  exactly  fitted  to  the  several  purposes  of  life ;  the 
eye  for  seeing,  the  ear  for  hearing,  each  member  for 
its  respective  end  ?  And  his  inward  inclinations  and 
affections  no  less  so,  than  his  outward  limbs  ?  Must 
not  every  man  be  sensible,  that  the  supports  and  con- 
veniences, which  he  enjoys,  are  not  supplied  him 
merely  by  his  own  care ;  but  chiefly  by  the  providence 
of  another,  who  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  f,  his  wind  to 
blow  J,  his  rain  to  descend,  his  earth  to  be  fruitful  ? 
Hath  not  every  man  heard  it  owned,  that  the  more  di- 
ligently any  one  part  of  nature  is  examined,  the  fuller 
proofs  it  affords,  that  an  Almighty,  all-wise  and  gra- 
cious Being,  must  be  the  author  of  the  whole  ?  And 
what  he  hath  made,  no  doubt  but  he  governs  and  su- 
perintends. This  is  the  plain  obvious  account  of 
things,  that  one  should  think  must  almost  offer  itself 
of  course  to  every  common  mind,  without  any  learn- 
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ing  at  all:  and  the  deepest  learning  gives  it  the 
strongest  confirmation.  Nor  is  it  so  much  as  pre- 
tended, that  any  account  hath  been  attempted  of  the 
origin  of  the  world,  or  any  thing  in  it,  different  from 
what  religion  assigns,  but  it  hath  been  either  palpably 
false  and  absurd,  or  impenetrably  dark  and  unintelli- 
gible. It  being  then  so  clear,  that  there  is  a  Maker 
and  Preserver  of  all,  infinitely  powerful,  wise  and 
bounteous,  what  can  be  more  visible  than  our  duty ; 
to  praise  him  for  his  mercies,  pray  to  him  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  them,  place  our  happiness  in  his  favour, 
fear  his  displeasure,  and  do  his  will  ?  Surely  the  most 
ignorant  unong  us  that  think  at  all,  cannot  but-find  all 
this  written  in  their  hearts  :  nor  can  the  acutest  and 
most  artful  dispute  against  it,  without  being  self-con- 
demned. And  what  then  hath  any  one  to  plead  for 
himself,  if  he  lives  regardless  of  him,  in  whom  he  Uveg, 
and  moves,  and  hath  his  being*;  without  gratitude  to 
his  bounty,  from  whom  all  he  hath,  or  can  hc^e  for, 
comes ;  without  obedience  to  his  commands,  who.re- 
quires  nothing  of  us,  but  for  our  own  good ;  without 
resifrnation  to  his  will,  ^vho  is  rishtful  Lord  of  the  ujii- 
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andifpood  4p  w  al^  iJiat;  we  i^tdd  be  jiM)tiyad  goo^ile 
;meeiM«tii» ;  and  frem  this  jHrioe^eres^&e  M^t^eireif 
bMmph  of  vight  bebavioiir  BpringB:  ae  he  hai)liiliDfto| 
|»  6W  hewte  a  iiatoral  love  of  equity ^  a  QBt^ 
ffiJuad  affi^QB ;  a  natural  ooDscieace,  aigpianding*  m 
9iiiw  we  act  aeecnrdi^  to  these  diiq^tim%  oo^ 
4»iiiiBg  ua  whai  we  Yiolate  ^m :  4iad  jBddooEi4a  w# 
4iMiM^  its  reproaches,  but  eitia^nal  tiie  time»  or  soon 
after,  we  undergo  theiq.  Gmisider  but  a  little^iBOie 
partieukrly,  what  tiie  mutual  dutiefl^  of  vammmA 
]iOBMt3r.afld  fiufoem  w  ti 

wtMidiG^  fipeotdliiieas  in  liieir  daiaeanor,  wiHingness^  ti| 
loigive  offimoef^  reeq^tful  obedience  to  superioi^ 
ready  cfrndesc^Qfoon  to  inferims,  tender  IchtO'  ixkfiKm 
idations^  pity  and  rdief  of  the  poor,  diltgent'oapi  ti 
jhe  serviceable  to  maidmid  in  our  proper  rtadooi 
J^<^.  one  of  lliese  obligations  (and  all  the  rert  ail 
like  them)  can  any  pretend  he  was  ignmrant  of^*  m 
doubtful  about  ?  Who  of  us  all  hath  ever  done  an 
unjust^  ahard^  an  ill-natured,  a  passionate,  an  unduti- 
ful,  an  insolent  action ;  or  lived  an  idle,  useless  life ; 
and  can  truly  say,  he  was  not  sensible  that  he  did 
amiss  ?  We  all  know,  when  others  do  amiss  in  these 
respects :  and  therefore  we  are  very  capable  of  know- 
ing, when  we  do  so  ourselves.  We  may  drown  the 
voice  of  conscience  in  turbulent  passions  and  vehe- 
ijfient  pursuits  of  profit  or  pleasure ;  we  may  coolly 
and  deliberately  refuse  to  obey  it :  but  it  will  speak, 
and  from  time  to  time  will  be  heard.  And  therefore 
it  is  not  ignorance  or  doubt,  but  wickedness  of  heart, 
and  holding  the  truth  in  unrighteotisness  *,  that 
makes  us  negligent  of,  and  injiurious  to  each  other, 
so  often  as  we  are. 

*  Rom.  i.  18. 
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The  third  part  of  our  duty  is  the  governm^it  of 
wM^yes,  according  to  the  rules  of  sohriety,  temper* 
aiice>  and  chastity.  Now  who  doth  not  know^  that 
ihe  observance  of  these  virtues  is  right  and  fit :  that 
the  violation  of  thrai  is  prejudicial  to  the  reason,  the 
health,  the  reputation,  the  fortunes,  the  families  of 
men,  and  introduces  riot  and  madness,  confusion  and 
misery,  into  the  world  ?  Who  doth  not  see,  that  su- 
periority to  the  cravings  of  appetite,  and  scorn  of 
irregular  gratifications,  is  a  worthy,  an  honourable 
character:  and  that  excess,  dissoluteness,  and  de^ 
bauchery,  hath  something  low  and  shameful  in  it; 
and  still  more  so,  as,  by  habitual  indulgence,  men 
come  to  be  less  ashamed  of  it  ?  Can  any  one  say,  he 
did  not  know,  that  gluttony  and  drunkenness  and 
promiscuous  lewdness  were  sins :  but  thought  them 
as  consistent  with  the  obligations  of  a  rational  nature, 
the  good  order  of  society,  and  the  commands  of  his 
Maker,  as  moderation  and  self-denial  ?  And  if  no  man 
is  capable  of  mistaking  thus,  why  is  not  the  Judgment 
f^  God  according  to  truth,  against  them  which  commit 
such  things  *. 

But  further  yet :  doth  not  every  man  know  in  his 
conscience,  that  plain  as  his  duties  to  God,  his  fellow* 
creatures  and  himself,  are,  he  hath,  more  or  less, 
transgressed  them  all ;  that  he  hath  a  nature  conti- 
nually prone  to  transgression :  that  therefore  he  needs 
both  pardon  for  what  is  past,  and  assistance  for  the 
time  to  come;  and  that  he  can  have  neither,  but 
through  God's  undeserved  mercy  ?  Or,  however  ig- 
norant men  left  to  their  own  reason  may  be  through 
carelessness  and  wickedness,  as  they  were  indeed 
amazingly  ignorant ;  or,  whatever  doubts  they  had, 
after  sinning,  concerning  their  forgiveness  and  ac- 

*  Rom.  ii.  2. 
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Mptanoe^  it  they  omdd  iiot  hdp  haviiig  gnrt  doi^ 
jct  it  letrt  niiBt  not  efoy  praCafleor  <^ 
sennble,  both  whit  he  ii  to  do^  end  whit  he  msy  jmnn 
mise  himBctf  on  oompljing  with  the  tenni  whudh  k 
l^iopcNWs:  and  that  theie  ire»  r^pentmu^e  tommnb 
Chd,  Jidth  towards  mat  Lard  Jemu  CkriH*,  wad 
hnmbkuseof  the  appointed  means  of  grace:  of  atten- 
tion to  the  leading  ind  preaching  of  God's  woid^ 
etmest  prayer,  worthy  participation  of  the  holy  sa» 
cramentt  And  how  can  he  then  plead  ignorance  here^ 
after,  if  he  resolves  now  to  live  according  to  his  owii 
fiuMTV  and  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  merits;  and 
hio^tity  despises,  or  indolently  ne^^bcts,  appljring, 
as  a  penitent  sinner  onght,  to  infinite  goodness  ? 

Upm  the  whole^  since  most  of  the  main  branches  ci 
onr  dnty  are  tfaua  obvioos  to  our  understandings  of 
themsdyes;  and  all  of  them  are  constsntly  taught  ns» 
bgf  the  hcHj  Scripture,  by  the  laws  of  our  country,  by 
the  opinion  and  consent  of  the  wisest  and  h&A  et 
msnkind,  by  the  instructions  of  persons  appointed  for 
that  purpose ;  what  account  do  we  imagine  we  shall 
possibly  be  able  to  give,  why  religion,  so  easily  ap- 
prehended, is  so  little  practised  by  us  ?  If  any  do  not 
know  what  is  conunanded ;  it  must  be,  because  they 
avoided  knowing  it :  if  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
the  command;  the  reason  is,  that  they  desire  to 
doubt:  and  how  can  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  any 
thing  is  excusable,  which  proceeds  from  a  disposition 
of  mind  so  grossly  and  wilfully  wrong  ?  Suppose  a 
servant  of  ours  had  purposely  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
receiving  our  orders,  or  invented  perplexities  and  ca* 
vils  about  the  meaning  of  them,  or  the  certainty  of 
our  having  delivered  them  because  he  had  no  mind 
to  obey  them :  would  that  justify  liim  7   Should  we 

^  AcU  xz.  21. 
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not  immediatdy  tell  him>  that  what  he  easily  might 
and  clearly  ought  to  have  known  and  understood,  he 
was  inexcusable,  if  he  would  not  know  and  under- 
siand  ?  And  what  must  we  think  of  our  great  Master 
in  Heaven,  if  we  try  to  impose  on  Him  with  devices 
and  tricks,  that  will  not  pass  amongst  ourselves  ? 
.  But  in  reality  men  have  not  this  excuse,  if  it  were 
one.  They  do  know,  how  they  ought  to  behave; 
they  do  know  that  they  ought  to  live  soberhf, 
righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  world,  looking  for* 
the  recompences  of  another :  and  they  well  know  in 
the  main,  what  particulars  this  obligation  compre- 
hends ;  how  grievously  they  have  fallen  short  of  them, 
and  what  need  they  have  to  repent  and  humbly  beg 
forgiveness  and  strength,  through  him  who  hath  pro- 
cured us  a  title  to  both.  Nor  can  they  pretend,  that 
these  are  trifling  matters :  the  happiness  even  of  this 
life  depends  on  them ;  or,  if  it  did  not,  the  all-seeing 
.  God  had  enjoined  them,  as  the  conditions  and  the 
means  of  happiness  in  the  next ;  the  judge  of  the 
whole  earth  will  inquire  strictly  at  the  great  day  into 
our  performance  of  them ;  and  there  can  be  no  good 
account  given  him,  why  a  plain  duty  was  omitted  or 
transgressed.  We  can  easily  deceive  ourselves :  we 
can  make  specious  pleas  one  to  another  for  our  fail- 
ings ;  which  the  occasion  that  we  have  for  allowances 
in  our  turn,  incline  us  often  to  look  upon  very  fa- 
vourably in  our  neighbours.  But,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  supposing  a  thing  incumbent  on  us,  and  sup- 
posing it  easily  known  to  be  so :  what  can  be  said  to 
the  purpose,  why  we  did  not  perform  it  ?  "  We  were 
poor  and  ignorant."  But  we  were  not,  or  we  needed 
not  to  have  been,  ignorant  in  this  particular.  "  We 
were  suspicious  and  doubtful"    But  our  doubts  were 

♦  Tit.  ii.  12,  13. 
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affected,  not  real ;  or  partial,  not  honest  and  upright. 
Or  if  we  doubted  ever  so  fairly  about  some  things ; 
why  did  not  we  those,  of  which  we  could  not  doubt? 
And  even  for  the  rest,  why  did  we  not  take  care,  that 
our  practice  should  be  on  the  undoubtedly  safer,  that 
is,  the  virtuous  and  religious  side  ?  **  But  we  had 
strong  inclinations,  that  prompted  us  to  the  course 
we  took."  No  wonder :  here  was  the  trial  of  our 
virtue;  it  was  our  business  to  have  resisted  them. 
"  But  human  virtue  is  not  sufficient.**  Therefore  we 
should  have  applied  earnestly  for  divine  grace. 
"  But  we  were  surprised  into  wrong  behaviour."  It 
was  our  business  to  be  watchful ;  and  at  least  a  habit 
and  a  Ufe  of  sin  cannot  happen  by  surprise.  In  short, 
let  us  multiply  pretences  as  long  as  we  please,  the 
fery  nature  of  duty  implies,  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Still  there  are  some,  especiaUy  in  some  circum- 
stances, who  are  to  a  much  greater  degree  excusable 
for  the  sins  they  are  guilty  of,  than  others.  But  yet 
an  excuse  is  not  a  justification :  and  will  least  of  all 
prove  such  to  those,  who  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
act  right,  set  themselves  to  contrive  reasons,  why 
their  acting  wrong  should  be  dispensed  with.  It  is 
true,  the  very  best  have  their  faults :  and  faults  not 
indulged  shall  be  forgiven  us,  if  we  are  truly  sorry 
for  them,  and  earnestly  apply  to  God's  mercy  through 
Christ  for  pardon,  and  carefully  watch  against  the  re- 
turn of  them.  But  when  men  first  allow  themselves 
to  sin,  then  stand  on  their  own  defence ;  and  parti- 
cularly, if  they  plead  ignorance  or  doubtfulness  of 
what  they  have  such  abundant  means  of  knowing  and 
being  sure  of:  they  must  not  hope  that  this  conduct, 
if  they  persevere  in  it,  can  escape  final  condemnation. 

It  ought  however  to  be  acknowledged  after  all, 
that  many  have  comparatively  but  low  abilities,  and 
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ttnaH  (^portunities  for  knowledge :  ftnd  tiiat  to  soow, 
whose  understandings  are  not  weak,  but  perversely 
tamed,  greater  opportunities  are  of  small  use ;  for 
what  enli^tens  others,  only  dazzles  them.  And  ao- 
eordingly  our  Saviour  most  equitably  considers  these 
disadvantages;  and  acquaints  us,  ten  verses  befoi« 
the  text,  that  the  servant,  w^eh  hww  hi*  lord's  wiil, 
tmd  prepared  not  himse^,  neither  did  aeeording  to  his 
wiU,  shall  be  beaten  jeith  many  stripes :  but  he  that 
inew  not,  and  did  commit  things  tcorthy  of  stripes, 
shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes  *.  But  these  wonte, 
though  full  of  terror  to  the  great,  the  learned  and  the 
wise,  if  they  neglect  their  duty ;  by  no  means  carry 
in  them  that  encouragement  to  the  poor,  the  illiterate, 
and  alow  of  apprehension,  which  possibly  tiiey  may 
seem  to  do.  For  they  chiefly  rdate,  not  to  such 
times  as  ours ;  but  that  in  which  they  were  spoken : 
when  the  Jews  had  great  light,  and  therefore  great 
guilt  if  they  sinned ;  but  the  Gentiles  were,  and  had 
been  long,  in  profound  darkness :  the  times  of  whiek 
e  Ood  is  represented,  as  in  comparison  voimk- 
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ceptions  of  their  duty^  were  equally  tmnsgresfiors  of 
it.  And  how  sev^e  even  the  mildest  punishments 
of  a  wicked  life  may  be^  God  forbid  we  should  any 
of  us  try.  For  whoever  sins  wilfully  in  hopes  of  suf- 
fering but  little  hereafter ;  for  that  very  reason  will 
be  made  to  suffer  a  great  deal 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  we 
have  reason  all  to  apply  to  ourselves  the  prophet's 
words:  he  hath  shewn  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good, 
amd  what  the  Lord  thy  God  reqnireth  tf  thee*.  And 
though  it  still  be  true,  that  some  ages  of  the  world 
have  been  dark,  and  others  blinded  with  fSedse  lights ; 
that  some  men  naturally  see  little,  and  others  are 
strangely  given  to  see  wrong ;  yet,  in  genend,  the 
duties  of  life  are  level  to  the  capacities  of  all  men : 
and  especially  among  Christians,  but  above  all. 
Christians  so  peculiarly  blessed  with  the  means  ttf 
instruction,  as  we  of  this  nation  are,  no  one  can 
possibly,  without  either  deliberate  obstinacy,  or  in^ 
tolerable  negligence,  continue  unacquainted  with 
what  he  is  bound  to  do ;  or  the  recompence  he  is  to 
expect,  if  he  do  it  not.  For  this  is  the  Condemnor 
tion  ;  that  UgJd  is  came  into  the  World,  and  men  ha^e 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deedi 
were  evilf. 

*  Micah  vi.  8.  +  John  Hi.  19. 
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'Lasers  of  pleastires,  more  than  lovers  of  God. 


The  wise  and  gracious  Ruler  of  the  world  hath  cre- 
ated us  to  obey  him^  and  from  that  obedience  to  re« 
ceive  our  proper  share  of  happiness.  He  hath  adapted 
a  variety  of  satisfactions  to  the  various  parts  of  our 
frame  :  and  taught  us  by  nature^  but  more  distinctly 
by  his  word^  the  due  subordinations  of  each ;  and  the 
circumstances^  in  which  we  may  or  may  not  lawfully 
partake  of  them.    Some  of  these  are  capable  of  being 
exactly  specified :  and  in  such  we  cannot  transgress^ 
without  either  acknowledging  our  guilt,  or  daring  to 
deny  the  authority  of  the  law.   Many  take  the  humbler 
method  of  the  two ;  and  yet  grow  little,  if  at  all,  better : 
many  the  bolder,  and  grow  continually  worse.     Both 
are  frequently  admonished,  and  may  be  left  at  present 
to  their  own  reflections.     But  other  cases  admit  only 
a  general  and  less  accurate  description :  which  leaves 
room  for  those,  who  desire  it,  to  go  very  improper 
lengths,  and  still  imagine  they  are  within  bounds. 
Thus,  in  eating  and  drinking ;  to  use  the  good  crea- 
tures of  God  with  delight  is  certainly  allowable :  and 
therefore  too  many  set  their  minds  to  a  strange  de* 
gree  on  the  practice  and  the  study  of  this  meanest  of 
gratifications ;  and  think  they  may  load  and  inflame 
themselves  without  scruple,  provided  they  stop  but 
at  all  short  of  shocking  intemperance.     Thus  again 
what  we  commonly  call  amusements  are  in   their 
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nature  innocent.     God  hatb  formed  us  for  pleasing 
intercourse,  and  put  ^mirth  in  our  hearts  with  intent 
that  we  should  exert  it.   The  sprightly  disposition  of 
youth  calls  for  gladsome  activity :  the  fatigues  of 
business^  the  infirmities  of  old  age^  the  wearisomeness 
of  ill  health  and  low  spirits^  often  require  the  best  re« 
lief^  that  cheerfulness  can  minister.  And  not  to  allow^ 
that  our  Maker  considers  whereof  we  are  made^, 
would  be  giving  an  idea  of  religion  both  unamiable 
and  false.     But  then^  just  how  far  each  of  us  may 
lawfully  carry  our  indulgence,  cannot  be  minutely 
j)ointed  out.    And  therefore,  instead  of  being  con- 
tented to  speak  and  think  mildly  of  others,  which 
i¥Ould  be  a  right  use  of  this  uncertainty  ;  we  are  apt 
to  be  negligent  of  restraining  ourselves,  which  is  a 
Tery  wrong  one.     For  there  are  numberless  things, 
in  which  limits  cannot  be  fixed  precisely,  and  yet  con- 
siderable excesses  are  destructive.    Now  in  all  these, 
^ur  ignorance  ought  to  teach  us  a  reasonable,  though 
not  scrupulous,  caution :  but  especially  in  matters  of 
^y  entertainment:  because  the  present  age  hath  con- 
fessedly a  peculiar  turn  that  way.     Whether  the  pre- 
ceding ones  had  not  other  faults  as  bad,  is  out  of  the 
question :  our  concern  is  to  watch  against  our  own : 
for  which  purpose  the  text  affords  us  a  most  equita- 
ble and  comprehensive  and  trying  direction ;  that  we 
are  not  to  lofse  pleasures  more  than  God:  meaning, 
than  our  duty  to  Him.     For,  this  is  the  love  of  God, 
thai  we  keep  his  commandments  f .      Now  he  hath  en- 
joined us  very  important  duties :  of  improving  our- 
selves in  every  thing  worthy,  and  being  serviceable 
to  our  fellow-creatures.     What  influence  then  upon 
these  will  our  amusements,  as  we  conduct  them,  have  ? 
The  more  steadily  we  apply,  without  impairing  our 
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beahbs  or  fiicnhies  by  it^  to  affidrs  of  real,  use,  the  pro* 
perto  part  we  act  in  life.  Do  then  indeed  our  serious 
occupations  wear  us  down  so,  that  we  need  all  the 
time,  which  wetake/to  recruit  ourselves  ?  Or  do  we 
only,  when  we  are  tired  of  one  trifle^  run  to  another  ? 
Is  it  matter  of  humiliation  to  us^  that  we  are  obliged 
to  sjpend  so  much  of  every  day  insignificantly :  or  do 
we  take  a  pride  in  spending  it  thus;  lead  as  many 
into  the  same  way  as  we  can,  and  throw  contempt  on 
those,  whom  we  x^annot  ?  Have  we  impartially  ex-- 
amined,  what  obligations,  public  and  private,  are  in«^ 
cumbent  on  us :  whether  we  are  chiefly  attentive  to 
ihese^  omitting  none ;  or  to  what  other  things,  and 
what  the  benefit  of  them  is :  whether  it  be  any  other 
than  keeping  ourselves  in  humour,  like  firoward  chSn 
dren  ?  We  should  do  well  to  state  the  disposal  of  our 
time :  first  -set  down,  how  much  we  employ  in  each 
of  our  concerns  of  moment ;  then  how  much  goes  iu. 
diversions  of  one  kind  or  another,  in  preparing  for 
them,  in  refireshment  after  them,  in  needless  company 
at  home  and  abroad;  and  if  the  disproportion  be  greats 
think  beforehand,  how  wretched  a  void  and  blank,  at 
best,  our  lives  will  appear  at  the  close  of  them  to  have 
been,  should  the  remainder  of  them  be  wasted  in  the 
same  manner. 

We  all  wish  to  be  distinguished  to  oiup  honour.  But 
in  whose  eyes  will  such  persons,  or  a  nation  composed' 
of  such,  be  honoured  ?  and  for  what  qualifications  ? 
Knowledge  and  prudence  require  industry  and  ex- 
perience to  attain  them :  worth  and  probity  require 
thoughtful  self-inspection.  And  one  doth  not  see^ 
how  they,  who  claim  only  outside  pre-eminences,  can 
possibly  esteem  one  another ;  or  why  they  should  wish 
to  herd  so  much  together,  unless  to  take  comfort  in 
their  mutual  want  of  merit.     At  least  vain  opinion 
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wSft  never*  convert  shew  into  subetaace.  We  wist 
surely  know,  that  we  are  capable  of  more  vahudils 
9tieomplishment8,  and  of  delighting  in  fhenab  Fto- 
hMj  otat  education  hath  furnished  us  with  soaie  ex^ 
perience  of  improving  our  understandings  and  ooi 
tempers.  Have  we  no  room  left  then  for  finther  im- 
provements? Or  have  we  'Jiost  the  relish  of  theml 
And  for  what  better  have  we  exchanged  it  t  Or  how 
unhappily,  soever  we  are  bred,  as  indeed  too  mtakf 
young  people  are  extremely  pitiable  for  having  been 
taught  the  least  of  what  was  most  worth  leamh^f 
yet  we  must  be  sensible,  there  are  those  who  possess 
more  solid  endowments.  Are  they  then  of  no  valna 
in  life,  or  have  they  not  in  all  ages  been  allowed  to 
be  of  the  highest?  Why  therefore  should  we  not 
strive  to  resemble  theni,  and  take  a  littlie  leisure  to 
think,  how  we  may  live  to  more  purpose  ?  It  may 
b6j  we  do  not  desire  leisure  to  think.  It  is  unentetw 
tifaung :  it  is  painf uL  But  what  a  figure  do  we  make 
to  others  and  ourselves,  if  we  cannot  bear  our  own 
company,  but  must  fly  to  any  thing,  rather  than  ful 
to  get  rid  of  it  ?  Thought  can  be  painful  only  be^ 
cause  we  are  acting  amiss :  and  then  thinking  so  as 
to  amend,  is  the  only  remedy ;  and  no  case  is  too  for 
gone  for  it.  Perhaps  we  are  unable  to  carry  on  soli- 
tary meditation  to  any  good  effect.  But  we  can 
have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  proper  books. 
Idle  reading  indeed  completes  the  destruction  of  the 
time,  that  idle  conversation  spares  us.  But  judicious 
writings  on  the  subject  of  conduct,  religious,  moral, 
and  prudent,  are  at  once  the  medicine  and  the  nou* 
rishment  of  the  mind.  If  still  after  .these  we  want 
fiurther  instruction,  every  true  friend  we  have,  every 
good  man  we  consult,  will  gladly  give  it  us.    And 
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with  such  helps^  why  should  we  not  assert  our  share 
m  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ? 

But  possibly  we  aspire  to  appear  advantageously 
both  in  weightier  matters,  and  lighter.     And  by  due 
application,  most  people  may,  as  far  as  they  need. 
But  then  the  chief  regard  must  ever  be  paid  to  the 
principal  point.     For  even  elegant  and  liberal  and 
learned  accomplishments  have,  by  excluding  still 
better  things,  greatly  diminished  the  value  of  many 
characters.     And  when  such  attainments,  as  barely, 
if  at  all,  rise  above  indifferent,  or  perhaps  sink  below 
it,  divide  our  esteem  with  laudable  ones,  the  mix- 
ture will  do  great  harm,  both  to  ourselves,  and,  by 
its  example,  to  others.     But  when  they  are  the  main 
objects  of  our  ambition;  the  applause  of  the  un- 
thinking, should  we  procure  it,  will  be  bought  much 
too  dear ;  the  soul  will  lose  its  vigour  and  grow  fri- 
volous ;  matters  of  consequence  become  distasteful ; 
by  degrees  the  very  notion  which  are  so,  will  be 
effiiced :  and  a  group  of  the  reigning  follies  of  the 
time  being,  engross  the  heart.     But  particularly  self- 
government  will  be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  sel^ 
indulgences,  that  will  pretend  to  be  harmless,  till 
they  prove  undeniably  criminal.     In  these  circum- 
stances, the  business  of  our  stations,  the  examination 
of  our  affairs,  the  care  of  those  who  are  most  inti* 
mately  connected  with  us,  and,  much  more,  the  in- 
spection of  our  hearts,  of  our  state  towards  God,  of 
our  title  to  a  happy  eternity,  will  be  continuafly 
postponed,  or  superficially  hurried  over,  to  comply 
with  every  trifling  engagement,  every  sudden  fancy, 
or  even  mere  indolence.     And  perhaps,  rather  than 
take  the  pains  of  knowing  and  doing  what  we  ought, 
we  shall  make  it  our  refuge  to  profess  a  contempt  of 
it :  in  which  absurd  declaration,  a  natural  or  acquired 
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fluency  of  lively  talk  will  bear  people  dut  so  well  to 
those,  with  whom  similarity  of  maimer  prompts  them 
to  associate,  that  before  it  is  long,  they  will  seem 
quite  satisfied  in  neglecting  every  thing  they  should 
mind. 

Yet  all  the  while,  what  they  call  a  life  of  pleasure 
is  very  often  only  an  affectation  of  being  pleased. 
They  put  on  airs  of  great  gaiety,  and  in  truth  their 
pleasures  are  flat  and  insipid :  they  relieve  one  taste- 
less scene  by  another  a  little  different ;  are  miserable 
in  the  intervals  of  their  amusements,  and  far  from 
happy  during  the  continuance  of  them.  Nay  indeed, 
under  colour  of  relaxations,  they  are,  to  those  who 
engage  thoroughly  in  them,  sore  fatigues;  from 
which,  whether  they  will  confess  it  or  not,  relaxation 
is  much  wanted :  and  some  undergo  a  speedy,  and 
many  a  lingering,  martyrdom  to  them.  If  religion 
enjoined  men  to  mortify  and  macerate  themselves  at 
this  rate,  what  dreadful  names  would  it  be  called !  In 
all  likelihood,  were  the  truth  known,  numbers  would 
choose  a  quieter  way  of  living,  if  one  part  of  them 
could  be  sure,  that  the  other  would  keep  them  in 
countenance.  It  is  great  pity  therefore,  but  they 
should  mutually  explain  themselves  on  this  tyranny 
of  fashion :  and  not  go  on  together  in  wild  chaecs  of 
imaginary  pleasure,  when  they  had  all  rather  sit  still. 
But  farther,  several,  that  would  be  sorry  to  quit  their 
diversions,  follow  them  only  to  banish  reflection  on 
some  bad  or  imprudent  thing  that  they  have  done,  or 
course  they  are  in.  Now  as  this  can  be  no  better 
than  a  palliative  cure,  and  will  usually  exasperate 
the  disease,  they  ought  to  seek  a  more  effectual  re- 
medy. And  we  should  all  consider,  that  probably 
the  same  entertainments  will  not  for  ever  afford  us 
the  same  delight :  and  yet  by  long  use  it  may  grow 
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or  seem  hardly  possible  to  do  without  them^  though 
they  not  only  misbecome^  but  even  tire  us.  Nay 
some,  when  they  have  once  fixed  it  in  their  minds, 
that  happiness  consists  in  gaiety,  and  find  the  inno* 
cent  sorts  of  gay  enjoyments  are  become  tasteless, 
venture,  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  relish,  on  such  as 
are  pernicious  even  in  this  world. 

Another  consideration,  both  of  prudence  and  duty, 
is,  that  the  many  expences  of  this  public  sort  of  life 
are  excessive ;  and  to  supply  them,  creditors  are  fre- 
quently left  unpaid,  except  the  least  deserving ;  due 
provision  for  children  is  omitted,  and  ignominious 
arts  of  raising  money  practised.  Or  if  the  votaries 
of  pleasure  do  observe  justice,  let  them  ask  their 
consciences,  what  proportion  of  their  income  goes 
in  works  of  piety,  mercy,  encouragement  of  useful 
undertakings,  and  what  in  luxurious  trifles.  It  will 
be  said,  that  these  last  do  good  by  setting  the  poor 
to  labour.  But  is  our  intention  to  do  good  by  them-, 
or  only  to  gratify  our  vanity  and  voluptuousness? 
Besides,  much  more  good  is  done  by  procuring  health 
to  the  sick,  right  education  to  the  young,  instruction 
to  the  ignorant  and  vicious,  or  by  durable  works  of 
general  utility  and  national  honour.  And  employing 
the  lower  part  of  the  people  in  ministering  to  the 
luxury  of  the  higher,  can  no  more  enrich  or  support 
a  kingdom,  than  employing  the  servants  of  a  private 
family  in  the  same  manner,  can  enrich  or  support 
that. 

But  one  fashionable  expence  must  be  particularly 
mentioned ;  that  which  bears  the  name,  often  very 
falsely,  of  play.  Be  it  for  ever  so  little,  consuming 
much  time  in  it,  is  the  most  unimproving  and  irrar 
tional  employment  that  can  be.  But  false  shame  and 
emulation  frequently  raise  it  to  a  very  incommodious 
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and  distieMiiig  height,  evien  amongst  those  irho  piv*- 
iSsss  to  be  moderate.  And  the  lengths  that  otheis  go, 
are  the  most  speedfly  and  absolutely  ramons'  of  sfl 
things.  The  more  calmly  men  bear  their  losses.  Hit 
worse;  if  they  are  the  less  likely  to  leave  off  ibr  it 
Bot  nsually  they  fed  most  tormenting  agitations: 
yet  rush  on  to  lose  more,  from  a  groundless' hope  irf 
gain;  and  perhaps  at  length  call  in  dishonesty  to  the 
aid  of  imprudence.  I  am  unwffling  to  name  the 
worst  act  of  desperation,  to  which  eztnyagant  and 
vicious  indulgences  too  frequently  lead.  But  surdy 
it  cannot  £ul  to  be  visible,  that  deliberate^  and  pre* 
sumptuously  ending  an  immoral  and  mischievous  life^ 
by  the  impious  and  fitlse  tmtvery  of  a  voluntary  death, 
instead  of  an  humble  and  exemplary  penitence,  is  the 
oompletest  rebeDion  against  God,  of  which  the  heart 
of  man  is  capable. 

Another  considerable  mgredient  in  the  fevourite 
amusements  of  the  world,  are  public  spectacles.  And 
provided  regard  be  had  to  time  and  cost,  they  might 
be  allowably  and  beneficially  frequented,  if  they  were 
preserved  from  tendencies  dangerous  to  virtue.  But 
failings  in  that  article  totaUy  alter  the  nature  of  them; 
and  gross  failings  reflect  not  only  on  our  morals,  but 
our  taste.  Indeed  it  is  lamentable  that,  fond  as  we 
are  of  adopting  the  fashions  and  qualities  of  our 
neighbours,  often  much  for  the  worse,  we  should  not 
import  what  is  praiseworthy  in  them,  but  suffer  the 
most  dissolute  of  then  to  excel  us  in  the  chastity  of 
their  dramatical  representations :  yet  after  all,  were 
they  ever  so  innocent,  in  proportion  as  they  are  tri- 
fling and  insignificant,  they  are  contemptible  and 
unworthy  of  regard. 

But  the  effects  of  less  general  amusements,  even  of 
those  at  our  own  houses,  may  be  extremely  hurtful,  if 
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thi^  are  the  means  of  admitting  persons  of  profligati^ 
condact  and  principles  into  fiuniliar  conversation  and 
Acquaintance  with  others.  For  hence  they  will  have 
the ,  encouragement  of  finding,  that  they  need  not 
either  amend  or  conceal  their  faults  to  be  well  re- 
tseived;  The  inconsiderate,  that  is,  most  people, 
'seeing  little  or  no  difference  made  between  good  and 
bad  characters,  will  persuade  themselves  on  occasion, 
that  there  can  be  no  great  difference  between  good 
and  bad  actions.  But  the  young,  above  all,  will  be 
likely  to  admire  those,  whom  it  extremely  concerns 
them  to  abhor.  For,  in  spite  of  the  most  prudent 
cautions,  which  however  are  not  always  given  them, 
they  are  easily  imposed  on  by  a  shewy  appearance, 
joined  with  plausible  talk.  And  the  common  talk  of 
Buch  assemblies,  though  it  were  never  openly  to 
assault  virtue,  which  yet  may  be  especially  feared  in 
such  of  thein  where  people  converse  in  disguises, 
and  are  or  may  seem  unknown  to  each  other,  hath 
notwithstanding  many  things  to  undermine  good 
principles,  and  weaken  right  sentiments,  particularly 
the  continual  supposition  on  which  this  whole  way 
of  living  is  built,  that  entertainment  is  the  business 
of  our  being.  They  whose  only  school  is  the  world, 
will  think  so  of  course :  and  in  such  places  cannot  be 
safely  contradicted.  Possibly,  with  all  this,  there  may 
be  no  immediate  strong  symptoms  of  much  harm  suf- 
fered in  them.  But  still  as  a  course  of  sober  intem- 
perance may  damage  the  health  more,  than  great 
excesses  now  and  then :  so  may  a  life,  seemingly  but 
a  little  too  gay,  corrupt  the  heart  more,  than  a  few 
acts  of  confessed  immorality. 

And  besides  the  direct  danger  to  morals,  what  in- 
fluence will  it  have  on  piety  ?  About  that  perhaps 
we  are  not  solicitous.    And  yet  the  firm  belief  of  a 
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kdarioiir  in  all  tareiimrtanoes.  .  AbA  the  Kiii^  4i| 
the  whole  earth  cttmot  but  require  to  haye  the  dnv 
lespect  and  homage  he  hath  appointed  paid  him  faf 
hiaaubjeets,  as  necessaiy  to  pfeaenre  that  pbedience 
to^  -his  kw8»  without  which  it  is  impoasible  "they 
should  be  happy.  Yet  the  public  worship  of  Go^ 
'eyen  on  that  day  which  he  hath  appropriated  to  ij^ 
ia  almost  intirely  neglected  by  the  greatest  part.<^ 
those  who  liyet  to  amusements ;  and  by  many  of  them 
professedly  and  contemptuously:  though  possibly 
attending  it  might  afford  them  some  instruction,  as 
weD  as  express  proper  dutjr.  Much  less,  do  tiiey 
-r^;ard  any -other  seasons,  appointed  for  the  peculiaif^ 
exercise  of  seriousness:  but,  it  may  be,  affect  tp 
'crowd  diyersions  into  the  most  sacied  week  of  it; 
either  in  wanton  defiance  xxf  public  authority  and 
oommon  decency,  or  in  ostentation  of  their  imagined 
superiority  to  vulgar  ways  of  thinking.  But  surely 
others  know  as  well  as  they,  that  outward  observ- 
ances in  themselves  are  nothing.  But  stiU,  by  their 
effects,  both  in  civU  and  religious  matters,  they  are 
very  important  things :  and  may  be  useful  to  the 
wisest  persons.  Though,  indeed,  when  there  is  a 
little  weakness  mixed  with  piety  and  virtue,  they 
have  no  title  to  ridicule  it,  who  are  guilty  of  the 
numberless  absurdities  of  dissoluteness  or  profane- 
ness.  And  though  the  most  innocent  superstition 
should  be  separated  from  religion  if  it  can,  yet  not 
with  the  hazard  of  rooting  up  both  together. 

But  supposing  we  pay  sufficient  regard  to  these 
external  proprieties,  what  disposition  doth  our  at- 
tachment to  pleasure  leave  us  towards  inward  de* 
votion  ?  Do  we  pray  to  God  in  private  ?  Is  it  with 
attention  and  reverence  ?  And  doth  that  regulate  the 
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rest  of  the  day,  or  the  rest  of  the  day  wear  out  th^ 
impression  of  that?  Do  we  statedly  think  of  our 
interest  in  the  divine  favour,  and  our  approaching 
state  after  death,  as  our  main  concerns  ?  ^d  do  we 
not  only  fear  the  Judge  of  all,  hut  love  the  Fathw 
of  Mercy,  such  as  he  hath  exhibited  himself  to  man, 
by  giving  his  Son  to  die  for  us,  and  his  Holy  Spirit 
to  move  us  to  all  good  ?  or  hath  not  our  manner  of 
living  deadened  our  feeling  of  these  things,  if  ever 
we  had  any :  and  are  we  not  proceeding  to  efface  the 
small  remnants  of  them  ?  This  is  not  the  behaviour 
of  a  rational  creature,  of  a  penitent  for  sin,  of  a  can- 
didate for  eternal  felicity :  there  can  arise  from  it  no 
meetnesi  far  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  Ught  ^9 
no  susceptibility  of  spiritual  happiness,  no  hope  of 
esaqnng  the  damnation  of  hell  ^^  Not  only  a  few  of 
our  detached  hours,  but  our  whole  being  is  God's, 
and  to  be  employed  as  he  approves.  Our  lawful 
daily  business,  nay  our  needfid  relaxations  from  it, 
we  may  humbly  present  to  him,  as  part  of  what  he 
designed  us  for.  But  can  we  offer  up  a  series  of 
nothing  but  idle  dissipations  or  worse,  and  beg  him 
to  accept  of  that  ?  Our  baptismal  vow  promised 
other  things  for  us :  the  holy  Scripture  hath  pre- 
scribed us  a  very  different  sort  of  conduct:  hath 
told  us,  that  we  cannot  serve  two  masters  \\  that 
they,  who  live  in  pleasure,  are  dead,  while  they  live\\ 
that  he  who  delighted  himself  splendidly  every  day, 
and  took  this  for  his  portion,  lift  up  his  eyes  in  tor- 
ment\\.  And  are  we  then  willing,  both  to  fail  of 
reward,  and  suffer  punishment?  Perhaps  the  latter 
may  seem  unjust,  merely  for  spending  our  days  in. 
harmless  diversions.     But  if  otherwise  they  were 

♦  CoLi.  12.  +  Matth.xxiii.  33.  %  Matth.vi.  24.' 
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^^iit'llie  Itffetif  Hkm,  iHm>  love  pkwiM  niiiini  llM* 

*<S«^  is  MUx^gia^  in  propoftiohi  1» 4t  fhM 

Wttem  (i  inmre  ^blk  iiiviteddn  to  ttre  fa  tte  «Bltt 

'#a^. '  If  lii#  rich  imd  gt^ii*  prodiitti,  thtt  ifttkilfi. 

tttottB  iBHttieiaiBls  unfe  l&i^  paa^oi^  aajt  itiB|^lii 

atdf  «BUtempii ;  SB^  it  trSl  fnimilse^w  befter^iirNrif 

#«k'  iiifel^MB  to  tiUnit  9  Hf  Ihett,  wkksb  fe  IPveff 

^ma^itabte^^^  so  it  wffl  fao&ie  tiie  larger  p«f^ 

iiriQufat ^dSiVaag al aB  wdl  dftbeitt,  toimiUtotliriir 

*  ^iMi^.    Fdr  if  they  my  fMstove  00;  thexuiMmaiii 

<%ffl  be  beldfy^dlawn^  Unit  «f«ei)r  ^im  dfte'niayi^  Aii 

*y^  ^^  effects  of  1^  fenaataaa  moBt  be 

"|cl!MHe.    "Fo^  bow  dbil  oar  domesties,  aad 

'tdations,  all  we  bare  conceite  with,  and  tb^  bo^ 

of  the  people  in  general,  be  kept  from  every  tbiifg 

that  is  wrong  and  mischievous,  in  the  midst  of  sadi 

numerous  temptaticms,  if  they  learn  from  us  to  make 

self-indulgence,  unresteiined  by  the  apprdheoBiotts 

of  a  friture  account,  their  governing  principle  ?  Our 

laws  camiot  be  executed  with  rigour :  and  legislator^ 

and  magistrates  will  not  be  thought  in  earnest,  or, 

if  they  are,  will  be  thotight  injurious,  when  they 

prohibit  what  the  practice  of  too  many  of  them 

{(hews,  they  look  upon  as  the  only  happy  life. 

People  <^  &shion,  especially  of  that  sex,  which  a»> 
scribes  to  itself  thie  most  knowledge,  have  nearly 
thrown  off  all  observation  of  the  Lord's,  day ;  per-" 
haps  keep  such  hours,  that  neither  they,  nor  their 

*  Matth.  XXV.  26. 
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fiuBilics,  caa  go  to  church,  at  least  in  one  part  of  it : 
wiU  vary  those  hours  readily  for  any  other  purpose, 
but  by  no  means  for  this.  And  when  they  have  passed 
the  morning  and  afternoon  in  neglect  of  piety,  num- 
bers of  them  pass  the  evening  in  what  they  know 
win  be  commonly  interpreted,  and  the  more  for  that 
Delect,  an  open  contradiction  to  piety.  Or  if,  to 
.avoid  scandal,  they  sometimes  vouchsafe  their  at- 
tendance on  divine  service  in  the  country,  they 
seldom  or  never  do  it  in  town :  where  patterns  of  it 
are  peculiarly  needful;  and  from  whence  accounts  of 
their  behaviour  will  soon  be  spread  to  the  remotest 
I^aoes  where  they  have  influence.  Now  by  these 
means  the  Sunday,  instead  of  being  made,  to  those 
beneath  them,  the  usefuUest  part  of  their  time,  by  re- 
ligious worship  and  instruction,  reading  and  thought; 
as  well  as  the  pleasantest,  by  rest  from  labour  and 
friendly  intercourse ;  becomes  the  most  pernicious. 
.A  large  proportion  of  the  tradesmen  in  these  two 
cities  usually  spend  the  whole  of  it  abroad  in  diver- 
sions, often  vicious,  always  costly  :  and  by  affecting 
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gveat  progress  ainidst  these  lioentialis  pitociples  ud 
practices :  which  are  industriodsly  propagated,  botif 
by  the  discourse  of  bad  men  contrary  to  aHcominiDMtf 
prudehce^aad  in  books  also^ published  not  only  against 
revealed  religion,  (which  they  who  disbelieve  w3l  iSe W 
6f  them  believe  any,  and  none  to  any  great  purpose) 
but  against  a  future  recompense  of  human  actions  \ 
and  suited,  in  the  manner  of  writing,  to  every  Teadet,' 
and,  in  the  i»ice,  to  every  purchaser.  Such  as  havtf 
learnt  these  lessons,  will  yield,  and  no  wonder,  to  Hut 
present  solicitation  of  each  appetite  and  each  fimcy, 
be  the  consequences  what  they  miay.  When  they  an 
distressed,  they  will  venture  oh  wljatever  crime  ihef 
think  may  enable  them  to  go  on  a  little  longer  :'ih&f 
will  endeayour  to  conceal  a  first  crime  by  a  second ; 
and  if  at  last  they  cannot  evade  pimishment,  they  wiH 
deqiise  it  For  what  is  even  death,  which  every  one 
may  mak^  as  easy  as  he  pleases,  if  they  neither  luiptf 
iior  fear  any  thing  after  it. 

We  of  the  clergy  are  principally  concerned  to  op^ 
pose  this  torrent  of  impiety :  and  I  trust  we  do  it 
with  faithful  zeaL  But  the  immediate  answer  to  us 
is,  that  we  are  pleading  our  own  cause :  though  in^* 
deed  it  is  that  of  the  public.  And  therefore  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  the  laity,  jointly  countenanc- 
ing, by  their  examples,  their  &vours,  their  commen- 
dations, their  reproofed  by  reverence  to  religion,  mo- 
deration in  pleasures,  frugality  in  expense,  diligence 
in  the  business  of  every  one's  proper  station,  is  highly 
necessary  :  and  will  complete  the  blessing  of  the 
fullest  liberty,  and  most  fatherly  administration  of 
government,  that  ever  nation  enjoyed ;  which  other- 
wise we  are  in  imminent  danger  of  abusing,  to  out 
own  deserved  ruin. 

Yet  too  great  strictness  may  do  harm,  or  disqualify 
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for  dping  good :  and  accoiding  to  circumstanees,  par- 
taking  of  amuflements,  that  otherwise  are  not  eligible^ 
may  be  very  prudent :  besides  that  some  may  be  un* 
der  such  authority  and  direction,  as  may  ob%e  than 
in  duty  to  what  they  cannot  intirely  approve.  And 
then  they  should  endeavour  to  do  it  both  obligingly 
and  gracefully :  but  always  remember,  that  they  are 
on  slippery  ground :  never  go  fiEurther,  than  is  really 
innocent ;  never  farther,  than  they  need :  much  less« 
Uame  or  despise  those,  who  are  unwilling  or  unquali- 
fied to  bear  a  part  with  them :  but  carefully  preserve 
a  just  preference  for  the  higher  order  of  obligations : 
be  humble  in  the  midst  of  pomp,  attentive  to  serious 
reflections  in  the  midst  of  gaiety ;  do  all  they  can, 
without  exposing  themselves,  to  guard  or  bring  back 
others :  and  seize  every  opportunity  of  promoting 
what  is  right,  where  too  generally  what  is  wrong 

But  they  who  are  not  called  to  enter  far  into  the 
livelier  scenes  of  this  world,  will  do  very  commenda- 
bly,  to  shew  by  facts,  in  a  freer  and  opener  manner, 
their  settled  persuasion,  that  happiness  consists  in 
quite  other  matters ;  to  shew  that  they  can  enjoy 
themselves  perfectly  well,  without  having  any  relish 
for  these ;  nay,  can  abstain  from  them  without  diffi- 
culty, though  they  have  a  relish  for  them.  And  the 
more  they  do  so,  keeping  up  their  good  humour,  the 
more  exemplary  they  are.  But  the  clergy  should  be 
patterns  of  this  abstinence  beyond  all  others.  For  if 
instead  of  being  grave  and  studious  and  labourious  in 
our  profession  we  dissipate  ourselves  in  vanities,  or 
sink  into  luxurious  delicacy  or  indolence ;  the  awe  of 
our  character,  and  the  weight  of  our  preaching  will 
be  lost :  the  thoughtless  will  imagine  they  may  safely 
step  a  little  fiEurther  than  we ;  and  thus  will  &11  into 
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miQr  fleetn  to  lesive  timse  who  f^ipa^  ^UK|%  ii^ 
liqR  jo9^l€t»iiti4  uneasy  fonditioii^  But  iiid^^ilhif 
ape  only  pifaa  and  very  practicable  foletlp^f ^N^^i^ 
ei^^iii^of  ew  t^^  md  €ii»4itfftiw|y^ 

mfk  tegiilirtSfim  is  axe  ^^^^y  cearaari^^  eiei^ 
e^]oymeIlt  dT  sense^  evcp^d^^bt  9f  dc^gant  taala^ 
every  exertion  of  social  chefflfiihiess ;  and  finribids 
pxthii^  b^  tk&i^nef^  madness  Thett 

besides,  it  he^htens  to  the  utmost  all  the  noUor 
satii&ctimB  of  the  mind :  that  of  sincere  good  w3l 
toa&men;  thatof  tenda:  complacency  in  those,  to 
whom  we  are  miited  more  nearly :  whence  proceed 
honourable  esteem^  and  affectionate  returns.  Or, 
though  we  miss  the  regard  we  deserve  from  men, 
we  shall  have  a  reviving  consciousness,  that  we  have 
acted  worthily,  that  we  have  laboured  to  promote 
goodness  and  happiness  on  earth,  that  the  sins  and 
sufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  not  owing  to  us. 
This  applauding  testimony  of  our  hearts  will  indeed 
be  mixed  with  the  grief  of  many  failings :  but  also, 
with  the  assurance,  that  our  heavenly  Father  forgives 
them,  for  the  sake  of  our  gracious  Redeemer ;  with 
the  experience,  that  he  is  enabling  us  to  overcome 
tiiem,  by  the  grace  of  our  inward  sanctifier,  and  pre- 
paring us  daily  for  the  blessedness,  to  which  he  in- 
vites us.    For  such  mercies  we  cannot  but  love  him : 

*  James  ii.  7. 
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and  whoever  cloth  so,  is  in  proportion  beloved  by 
him.  The  sense  of  this  must  give  us  great  compo- 
sure about  every  thing  worldly,  disdain  of  every  thing 
vicious,  and  comfort  in  going  through  the  very  lowest 
and  hardest  acts  of  duty.  We  shall  pass  the  days  of 
our  pilgrimage  in  as  much  delight  as  the  nature  of  it 
affords :  and  when  we  come  to  our  final  abode,  every 
capacity  of  spiritual  enjoyment,  to  which  we  have 
improved  ourselves  here,  shall  be  inconceivably  aug- 
n^ted,  and  completely  filled :  we  shall  be  abundantly 
sotted  with  the  fatness  of  God*s  house ^  and  drink 
qf  the  fiver  of  his  pleasures  *.  For  in  Ms  presence 
is  the  fullness  of  joy^  and  at  his  right-hand  there 
are  pleasures  for  evermore '\. 

*  Psalm  xxxyi.  8.  f  Psalm  xvi.  11. 
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IiOokiug  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  qf'  our 
Faith  :  wfto,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  he/ore  him, 
endured  the  cross,  despising  the  sltame,  mid  is  set 
down  at  the  right-hand  of  tlie  throne  of  God. 

Directing  our  eye  is  necessary  for  guiding  our  steps; 
and  therefore  the  Apostle  here  directs  the  eye  of  our 
mind  to  Jesus  Christ ;  whom  if  we  so  contemplate,  as 
to  learn  what  he  was,  and  expects  us  to  be,  nothing 
will  be  wanting  to  carry  us  happily  through  the 
journey  of  life.  And  it  may  be  useful  to  begin  with 
considering  his  familiar  manifestation  of  himself  on 
earth,  whence  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to  consider 
his  higher  and  more  awful  glories. 

Now  in  this  lowest  view,  we  shall  find  \nta,  to  have 
been  the  most  amiable  and  the  most  venerable  person, 
beyond  all  comparison,  that  the  world  ever  knew. 
Meditate  only  with  serious  attention  on  the  evidently 
artless  account  given  of  him  in  the  Gospels,  and  you 
wHI  see,  with  an  admiration  continually  increasing, 
how  perfect  his  character  was  in  every  point :  how 
Kfarm  his  sentiments,  yet  how  just  his  notions,  of 
jdety  to  his  heavenly  Father ;  how  strong  and  afifec- 
tionate  his  expressions  of  it ;  yet  how  rational,  and 
how  peculiarly  suitable  to  his  very  peculiar  situation : 
how  composed  his  resignation,  though  with  the 
acutest  feeling  of  all  that  he  underwent;  and  how 
firm  his  trust  in  God  even  at  the  hour  of  death,  under 
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the  most  painful  sense  of  the  light  of  his  countenance 
being  withdrawn  from  him :  how  regular  his  practice 
of  the  whole  of  religion^  yet  how  accnrate  his  prdTer- 
ence  of  one  part  of  it  to  another  :  how  active  and 
bold  and  persevering  his  zeal;  yet  how  completely 
free  from  all  the  weakness,  and  all  the  bitterness, 
with  which  zeal  is  too  often  accompanied ;  how  in- 
timately tempered  with  patience  towards  the  slow  of 
apprehension ;  esteem  for  the  well  meaning  though 
erroneous ;  pity  for  the  bad,  though  perverse  and  in- 
corrigible :  what  perpetual  demonstrations  he  gave, 
of  benevolence  and  purity  in  his  teaching,  of  good- 
ness and  condescension,  meekness  and  tenderness, 
in  his  behaviour,  to  all  persons,  however  provoking, 
on  all  occasions,  however  trying :  yet  goodness  judi- 
ciously exercised,  condescension  with  dignity,  meek- 
ness with  due  severity  against  sin,  tenderness  without 
partiality,  or  improper  compliances,  to  the  nearest  of 
his  kindred,  or  the  dearest  of  his  disciples :  how  com- 
passionate a  love  he  shewed  to  his  country ;  yet  how 
unlimited  a  good  will  to  all  the  world  :  how  remote 
he  was  from  self-indulgence,  yet  how  far  from  en- 
couraging useless  rigour  and  austerity ;  how  diligently 
he  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  multitude,  from  empty 
admiration  of  his  discourses  or  his  works,  to  the  con-' 
scientious  performance  of  their  own  duties ;  declined 
the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  rising  to  worldly 
power,  and  inculcated  on  his  followers  the  strongest 
warnings  of  what  he  and  they  were  to  suffer :  with 
what  plainness  he  reproved  both  the  people  and  their 
rulers,  yet  with  what  care  he  secured  the  respect 
owing  from  the  former  to  the  latter :  with  what  sim- 
plicity and  upright  prudence  he  answered  the  objec- 
tions and  captious  questions  leveUed  against  him, 
however  suddenly  attacked  by  them ;  and,  though  in 
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80^  public  a  life  tried  every  way  contiiiuany,  mrer 
once  was  overcomef  never  once  disconcerted :  haw 
surprisingly  he  avoided  all  the  artifices  and  ril  tbe 
violence  of  his  enemies,  as  long  as  he  chose  it ;  and 
how  much  superior,  not  only  to  them,  but,  if  possible, 
even  to  himself,  he  appeared,  after  he  had  put  himsdf 
into  their  hands,  during  the  whole  of  their  baifoarons 
and  despiteful  treatment.  Nor  can  it  fail  to  be  6b- 
served,  as  a  most  important  circumstance,  that  all  h» 
wonderful  perfections  were  evidently  natural  to  Mm, 
and  sat  absolutely  easy  upon  him,  without  the  least  va^ 
riation  or  inequality,  or  e£fort  exerted  to  raise  himsdf 
up  to,  or  support,  the  highest  excellence  that  he  ever 
displayed.  In  short,  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
like  the  frame  of  God's  creation,  the  more  deeply  it 
is  studied,  the  more  respectfully  it  will  be  admired. 
Some  smafl  particulars  in  each,  yet  much  fewer  than 
superficial  observes  imagine,  it  may  be  easier  to  cavil 
at,  than  to  account  for  distinctly :  but  look  at  the 
whole  of  either,  and  to  every  eye  that  is  capable  of 
taking  in  a  whole,  it  will  approve  itself  uniformly 
great  and  good. 

Now  that  he,  of  whom  these  things  are  recoMed, 
was  a  real  man,  and  not  a  phantom  of  the  imagina- 
tion, infidelity  itself  hath  never  denied.  And  that  he 
was  truly  the  excellent  man,  that  the  gospels  describe 
him  to  have  been,  we  have  the  testimony  of  numbers 
that  knew  him,  of  more  who  conversed  with  those 
that  knew  him ;  who  all  asserted  it  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  suffered  every  thing  terrible  for  so  doing. 
Their  enemies  were  never  able  to  disprove  them :  if 
they  had,  Christianity  must  have  sunk :  and  indeed 
some  of  the  most  considerable  of  their  enemies,  in  all 
ages,  have  owned  them  to  be  so  far  in  the  right.  But 
if  still  it  be  pretended,  that  his  portrait  was  drawn 
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too  fiBCvoundbly ;  who  could  draw  it  so?  ^  The  QteekiS 
and  Romaiis  never' drew  any,  either  from  life  or  fancy; 
without  some  capital  fatdt  How  came  the  Jews,  how 
came  the  illiterate  Evangelists,  hy  such  extraordinary 
skin  ?  And  further,  how  came  they  to  ascribe  such 
iodfld,  such  passive '  virtues,  to  their  Messiah,  whom 
the  whole  nation  expected  to  be,  on  the  contnury,  an 
enterprizing  and  prosperous  warrior  ?  Had  one  of 
them  deviated  so  unaccountably  from  the  general 
opinion ;  is  it  credible  that  they  all  should  ?  Had 
every  one  of  them  attempted  to  make  a  beautifril- 
picture  of  that  sort,  without  regard  to  the  original ; 
would  all  their  pictures  have  been  like,  yet  each  dis- 
tinguished by  such  peculiarities,  as  proved  none  of 
them  to  be  copied  from  the  other  ?  Or  supposing 
even  that,  could  they  have  persuaded  an  unwiDing 
wprld,  that  these  resemUed  this  original,  when  plainly 
tlieydidnott 

Now  if  their  narratives  be  faithful  descriptions  of 
aireal  person,  well  may  we  ask  as  the  Jews  did  with 
another  spirit.  Whence  hath  this  man  these  things  ; 
and  what  wisdom  is  this  which  is  given  unto  him^9 
Is  not  this  the  carpenter* s  son  Iff  What  education 
had  he  to  form  him,  what  patterns  to  form  himself 
upon,  to  become  the  man  he  was  ?  By  what  train  of 
thinking  could  he  be  led  to  conceive,  by  what  pros- 
pects could  he  be  moved  to  undertake,  by  what  power 
was  he  enabled  to  accomplish,  the  unparalleled  things 
he  did  ?  To  imagine  that  such  a  one  existed  by  ac- 
cident, is  monstix)usly  unreasoniable.  But  that  he 
should  also  have  £Edleu  by  accident,  just  into  that* 
single  country,  in  which  there  was  a  system  of  re- 
ligion, that  he  could  build  on,  with  a  series  of  pre-* 
dictions  applicable  to  himself;  and  just  at  that  period* 

*  ^ark  vi.  H.'  f  Matth.  xiii.  65. 
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too«  which  these  predictions  had  so  pointed, out^  as 
to  raise  an  universal  expectation  of  him :  that  .under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  low  condition  he  should 
have  spirit  enough  to  make  and  maintain  the  highest 
of  claims,  sagacity  enough  to  interpret  the  ancient 
oracles  in  a  much  sublimer  and  juster  sense,  than  any 
of  the  most  learned  instructors  of  the  peojde,  and 
self-denial  enough  to  prefer,  in  consequence  pf  these 
interpretations,  persecution  and  crucifixion  before  the 
safety  of  a  private  station,  or  the,  splendor  of  ofiered 
dominion :  that  every  one  of  these  things,  (and  others 
equally  strange  might  be  added),  should  meet  in  the 
same  man,  without  the  especial  appointment  of  hea* 
yen,  exceeds  all  power  of  chance.  Consider  him  only 
as  a  mere  man,  he  appears  to  have  been  unspeakably 
the,  greatest  and  best  of  men.  .Consider  only  those 
consequences  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  which 
even  unbelievers  must  acknowledge,  he  appears,  to 
be  the  ;most  important  person,  that  ever  did  come 
into  it  The  general  reasonableness  of  his  doctrine, 
the  coolness  of  his  temper,  the  composedness  and 
familiarity  of  his  whole  conversation,  prove  he  w;as 
no  enthusiast :  the  unvaried  goodness  of  his  life,  the 
willingness  with  which  he  sufiered  death,  the  impos- 
sibility, which  his  understanding- could  not  but  see, 
of  attaining  any  worldly  advantage  by  the  course, 
which  he  took;  nay  indeed,  the  difficulties  which  he 
left  in  some  articles  of  his  scheme,  and  needed  not, 
if  he  had  contrived  it  to  serve  a  turn,  prove  full  as 
evidently,  that  he  was  no  impostor,  What  must  he 
have  been  then  ?  And  what  else  can  we  gather  from 
his  whole  behaviour,  than  what  the  spectators  did 
from  the  finishing  scene  of  it  upon  the  cross :  Trtdy 
tliis  was  the  Son  of  God*? 

*  Matth.  xxvii.  54. 
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But  if  indeed  a  title  so  tramsK^endiiit  belongs  to 
iwus,  we  are  surely  bound  to  hwn,  with  tbe  utmost 
Adcility,  from  the  scriptures  written  by  his  direotioft^ 
what  it  comprehends^  and  what  is  connected  with  it. 
There  we  rc^,  that  in  the  beginning  wus  the  Ward, 
mud  the  Ward  wm  with  God,  and  the  Ward  woe 
Gtkl* :  that  by  him  the  Father  created  all  things,  and 
by  him  hath  conducted,  ever  since,  the  concerns  of 
this  worid;  whence  he  is  called,  in  the  text,  the 
mUhar  and  finisher  <f  our  faith.  He  laid  the  ground- 
work of  it  immediately  on  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
the  consequences  of  which  we  all  feel,  in  the  gracious 
intimation  given  them,  that  the  seed  ^  the  wanumlf 
Should  destroy  the  serpent's  power :  and  afterwards 
made  valuable  additions  to  it  of  pfecibus  promises  % 
from  time  to  time.  When  idolatry  and  vice  had 
crverspread  the  rest  of  the  world ;  he  preserved  it 
with  fieculiar  care  in  one  nation,  as  a  light  shining 
in  u  dark  place  \,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  who  would 
turn  their  eyes  towards  it :  and,  by  a  chain  of  won- 
derful providences,  brought  on  the  proper  season  for 
diffusing  it  throughout  the  earth.  Then  he  divested 
himself  of  the  glory,  which  he  had  with  the  Father 
htfore  the  world  was  || ;  the  Word  became  flesh,  and 
dwelt  amongst  us^ ;  taught  men  in  person  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  confirmed  them  by  beneficent  mi- 
racles performed,  and  illustrious  prophecies  fulfilled ; 
exemplified  them,  as  I  have  said,  in  his  practice ;  and 
provided  the  means  of  their  descending  uncorrupted 
to  all  future  ages,  and  being  efficaciously  applied  to 
the  conviction  of  the  wicked,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
good.  So  Ailly  is  he,  and  he  could  not  be  more  fully, 
what  the  Apostle  calls  him :  who  next  reminds  us, 

• 

•  John  i.  I.  f  Gen.  iii.  15.  \2  Pet.  i.  4. 
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that  in  cwrying  on  this  inconceivahly  kind  work^  he 
willingly  underwent  all  manner  of  31  usage^  and  at 
length  endured  the  pain^  and  despised  the  shame,  qf 
the  cross,  inflicted  on  him  hy  wretches,  for  whom  hii 
precepts  were  too  holy,  and  his  life  too  harmless; 
that  so  he  might  demonstrate  his  sincerity,  and  set  a 
pattern  of  doing  the  hardest  things,  which  he  taught; 
Nay,  he  submitted  farther,  to  become  the  represent 
tative  of  transgressors ;  to  be  forsaken  of  Grod,  and 
have  his  soul  made  sorrowAil  unto  death,  in  that 
mysterious  dispensation  of  laying  on  him  the  iniquities 
of  us  all :  in  order  to  give  the  most  tremendous  proof 
of  the  heinousness  of  sin;  that  such  a  one  as  he 
should  suffer  so  much,  to  induce  the  just  and  wise, 
though  equally  merciful,  ruler  of  all  to  forgive  it> 
and  engage  and  enable  the  guilty  to  forsake  it 

These  things  he  did,  the  text  goes  on  to  say.  Jar 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him :  the  joy  of  illustrating 
at  once  the  holiness  and  goodness  of  God,  who  ap- 
pointed and  accepted  this  method  of  our  salvation : 
the  joy  of  reforming  and  making  happy,  in  themselves 
and  one  another,  in  time  and  to  eternity,  all  those 
multitudes,  who  in  every  generation  should  embrace 
his  offers ;  and  lastly,  the  joy  of  being  deservedly 
honoured,  as  the  blessed  instrument  of  these  inesti- 
mable  benefits. 

Accordingly  he  hath  the  honour,  as  the  Apostle 
Jiroceeds  to  observe,  of  sitting  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God :  being  placed  in  respect 
of  that  nature  which  he  condescended  to  assume,  and 
the  sufferings  of  which  are  thus  properly  rewarded, 
in  a  state  of  supreme  felicity,  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
creation,  angels  and  authorities  being  made  sidyect 
unto  him*.    And  in  this  exalted  station  he  shall  re- 

♦  1  Pet.  iii.  ^Z'Z. 
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main;  superintending  the  aSairs  of  the  univevsey  tiD 
lie  returns  to  our  eartli  at  the  Day  of  Judgment 
Then  ef^ery  eye  shaU  eee  Mm,  and  they  also  wkieh 
pierced  kkm^,  they  which  blaspheme  him^  and  they 
which  professing,  yet  obey  not  hie  Goepel:  who  skM 
he  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  Jrom  the  pre- 
sence  qfthe  liord,  when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified 
in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that 
heUeee'\. 

'  This  then  is  he,  to  whom  we  are  directed  to  look : 
to  look  qfff  for  so  the  word  signifies,  from  otiier  ob- 
jects, unsafe  or  unworthy,  and  contemplate  him: 
not  only  as  the  most  excellent  of  men,  but  a  Being 
raised  far  ahof>e  every  name  that  is  named,  either  in 
this  world  or  that  which  is  to  comeX :  nor  only  as  thus 
eminent  in  himsdif,  but  as  our  greatest  Benefactor 
and  truest  Friend;  our  wise  Lawgiver  and  spotless 
£xample ;  the  Sacrifice  by  whose  blood  we  are 
.washed  from  our  sins ;  the  Head  of  the  body  of  which 
we  are  members ;  the  Judge,  on  whose  sentence  our 
everlasting  state  depends :  our  Prophet,  our  Priest  and 
our  King ;  our  Saviour,  our  Lord  and  our  God\. 

Surely  of  such  a  one  it  seems  impossible  to  think 
lowly;  and  almost  unavoidable  to  think  often  and 
much.  Yet  were  we  to  examine  ourselves,  how  fre- 
quently or  how  seldom  we  recollect  his  perfections, 
and  our  most  interesting  relations  to  him ;  whether 
we  are  strongly  or  slightly  affected  by  them ;  whether 
we  principally  attend  to  his  rules  of  life,  or  those 
which  are  suggested  by  inconsiderate  custom,  vicious 
inclination,  or  vain  self-opinion,  falsely  called  reason ; 
whether,  even  if  we  mean  to  do  well,  we  pray  with 
humility  %x  his  grace,  or  trust  our  own  imagined 

*  Rev.  i.  7.  t  2  Thcss.  I.  8,  9,  lO, 

X  Eph.  i.  21.  $  John  xx.  28. 


•  ^Strength ;  aud  lastly,  whether  after  doing  all  we  can, 
we  rely  on  his  merits,  as  unprofitable  servants*,  or 
hope  for  salvation  by  our  own  sinful  good  deeds ; 
what  answer  must  the  consciences  of  many  of  us 
make  ?  Such  undoubtedly  as  will  at  least  evidence  the 
need  of  fixing  our  thoughts  upon  him  much  more 
steadily,  than  we  have  done ;  of  stirring  up  in  our 
hearts  the  warmest  sentiments  of  reverence,  gratitude 
and  love  towards  him;  (for  ^vho  can  be  equally  inti- 
tled  to  them,  or  what  employment  so  delightful  or 
beneficial  ?)  and  of  exerting  them  in  every  act,  which 
he  hath  appointed,  or  his  followers  found  serviceable. 
External  acts  of  themselves  indeed  are  nothing:  but 
when  they  proceed  from  a  good  principle  within,  and 
are  chosen  and  used  with  discretion,  they  keep  up 
the  vigour  of  the  mind,  and  strengthen  good  habits 
inexpressibly.  The  importance  of  them  in  civil  af- 
fairs is  every  where  acknowledged :  and  how  can  we 
fancy  it  to  be  less  in  religious  ?  Therefore  if  indeed 
we  honour  our  Redeemer,  we  must  show  that  we 
honour  his  Sacraments,  his  ordinances,  the  weekly, 
the  yearly  days  consecrated,  to  him,  the  places  of  his 
worship :  peimit  me  to  add,  his.minjstera,  only  being 
CJU'eful  to  distinguish,  for  the  sake  of  our  |hlaster  and 
of  mankind,  the  devout,  the  laborious,  the  disinter- 
ested, from  the  lovers  of  pleasure  or  gain,  of  power 

-  ,or  applause,  from.the  formal,  the.  thoughtless,  the 
Ittkewann. 

Nor  will  he,  whose  respect  to  tie  Author  and 
•  Fimsher  <^.  our  faith  is  real,  either  seek  or  wish  to 
■dielter  himself  from  infidel  scorn  by  leaving  the  mo- 
.tives  of  his  conduct  ■  in  reUgious  matters  doubtful : 
but  openly,  though  decently,  make  it  known  to  all 
men,  of  which  side  he  in  truth  is ;  and  do  at  least  as 

•  Luke  x*ii.  10. 
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mtich  for  the  cause  of  God,  as  he  could  with  propriety 
for  any  other,  that  he  hath  at  heart :  recollecting  that 
thus  the  pious  will  be  animated,  the  opposers  stag- 
gered,  the  indolent  awakened;  and  likewise,  that 
them  only  who  ctn^ess  him  brfore  men,  mil  Jesus 
em^ess  before  his  Father  which  is  in  Hetwen*. 

But  zed  for  his  mission  and  doctrines  will  be  of  no 
avail,  without  imitation  of  his  example  and  obedience 
to  his  laws.  As  on  the  one  hand,  the  virtue  which 
men  profess  without  religion,  the  religion  which  they 
profess  without  Christianity,  the  Christianity  which 
they  profess  without  affection  to  Christ,  is  essentially 
imperfect  and  mostly  nominal:  they  model  it  into 
what  they  please,  and  it  wastes  away  to  nothing :  so 
bn  the  other,  not  only  hypocritical,  but  partial,  at- 
tachment to  him,  fonchiess  for  him  as  the  obtainer  of 
pardon  and  future  happiness,  and  slight  of  him  as  the 
director  of  life ;  hoping  to  be  saved  by  faith  without 
works,  or  waiting  for  his  grace  to  amend  us  without 
taking  pains  to  amend  ourselves;  these  things  put 
his  Gospel  and  him  to  open  shame  f.  We  must  look 
unto  Jesus,  as  our  exemplar  and  legislator :  else  we 
shall  look  to  him  in  vain  as  our  Saviour. 

Some  of  his  actions  indeed  were  appropriated  to  his 
bffice;  and  some  of  his  precepts  to  that  of  his  Apostles. 
But  whatever  was  temporary  or  singular  in  either,  is 
easily  discerned,  and  the  rest  binds  us  all.  Therefore 
we  must  learn  of  him  to  be  meek  and  lowly :  for  so 
shall  we  find  rest  for  our  souls  \.  We  must  conde^ 
scendy  when  occasion  requires,  to  the  meanest  in- 
stances of  mutual  service :  for  our  'Master  and  Lord 
washed  his  disciples'  feet,  that  they  should  do  as  he 
had  done  to  them\     We  must  take  the  most  injurious 

•  Matth,  X.  32.  t  Heb.  vi.  6. 
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fMPOTOcatiditt  patiently :  fbrbe,  wkentkwoirMM^ 
ir^mlednot  itgiun,  taken  kejn/ffknd,  he  fhreateneimi ; 
hmt  eammitiedhSmee^to  km  Omtjwdgelh  rigkteanefy'^i 
Wt  tbaxst/brgh^  mie  mothet,  de  Oaifdr  Ckrkfe 
Mfe  18  ready  to  forgive  w  t*  ^^  iamst  apeak  Ike 
trwtheeeiywumwithkieneigMQurX,  fortherewaemd 
giiUefimifdmkiammtik^  We  imtst  be  %an«fe9«  itM 
wml^hd^  teparatefrem  Mmera%  in  onr  temper  and 
^ifactice,  jermi  when  obliged  to  be  most  in  their  comt 
pauy;  fi^  so  was  he,  conTendng  witii  them,  as  a 
Jihysidan  with  the  sick.  In  a  word,  the  eame  mhid 
moBt  iem  me,  which  woe  im  Christ  Jeem9%  our  Lord. 

And  we  must  not  only  avoid  gross  transgressions 
and  frinissioiis;  hat pmrfff  omreehee  aehe  iepmre*^, 
and  perfect  hoUneee  in  the/ear  qf  Ctin/ ft*  Ambition; 
worldliness,  d^caey,  voluptuousness,  dissipation, 
a^emess  for  amtisemeitts  and  trifles,  are  ntteriy  be* 
tteath  Us,  and  unsuitable  to  our  profession.  A 
Christian  is  a  charad»r  of  dignity:  and  though  hA 
submits  with  a  graceful  willingness  to  whatever  his 
condition  here  demands :  yet  he  fete  his  t^ffectian  only 
on  the  things  above  Xt ;  and  from  the  view  of  his 
Redeemer  placed  there  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
draws  his  directions  for  his  conduct  below :  reason- 
ing vrith  St  Paul,  The  lave  of  Christ  constraineth  us, 
because  we  thasjw^e,  that  tf  one  died  for  all,  then 
were  all  dead;  and  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which 
Bve,  should  not  hencrforth  Uve  unto  themselves,  but 
unto  him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again  ^^. 

Such  as  are  duly  moved  by  this  consideration  will 
MthiuIIy  perform,  not  only  the  general  duties  of  life, 
but  the  particular  ones  of  their  rank  and  circiim- 

•  1  Pet.  ii.  23.  +  Eph.  iv.  32.  t  Eph-  iv.  25, 

5  1  Pet.  ii.  22.  II  Heb.  vii.  26.  %  Phil.  ii.  5. 

••  1  John  iii.  3.  +t  2  Cor.  vii.  1.  JJ  Col.  iiL  2. 
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stances.  Persons  in  authority  will  reflect^  that  he 
who  is  Lord  qfhrds\  and  the  Prince  of  the  kings 
qf  the  earth-^,  hath  deputed  them  for  a  work, 
similar  to  his  own  final  one,  the  punishment  qfevU^ 
doers,  ond  the  praise  qf  them  that  do  weUX\  and 
consequently  will  inform  themselves  concerning  both, 
He  needed  not,  when  upon  earth,  that  any  should 
t^tjfy  of  ^'^^^  /  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man  §.  But 
sagacious  inquiry  and  strict  observation  are  necessary 
for  their  executing  that  noble  plan,  which  David 
hath  laid  down  for  them  in  the  101st  Psalm.  Happy 
the  nation,  where  it  is  pursued  with  gentleness  and 
candor,  yet  with  spirit  and  efficacy,  that  the  ill-in- 
cUned  may  hear  and  fear,  and  do  no  fnore  pre^ 
sumptuously  \\. 

Again :  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  if  they  look 
unto  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity^,  wUl  imi- 
tate his  assiduity  in  giving  instruction,  his  compas- 
sion to  penitents,  his  plain  denunciations  against  ob- 
stmate  sinners,  his  contempt  of  unjust  reproach,  yet 
his  caution  to  guard  against  needless  offence:  will 
accommodate  theirdiscourses,  as  he  did,  to  the  wants^ 
the  dispositions,  the  capacities  of  their  hearers; 
condescending  in  this  and  all  things  to  men  qf  low 
estate  ** :  will  remember,  that  Jus  kingdom  is  not  qf 
thisworld^^,  and  use  whatever  advantages  they  en* 
joy  in  it,  to  the  purposes  of  the  next ;  be  in  every 
good  sense,  as  he  was,  but  in  no  bad  one,  the  friends 
qf  Publicans  and  Sinners  %% ;  neither  act  as  being 
lords  over  Ood^s  heritage,  but  ensanvples  to  the  flock ^ 
that  when  the  chief  SJiepherd  shall  appear,  they 
may  receive  a  crown  qf  glory  §§.      Wherefore  holy 

*Rev.  xvii.  14.     f  Rev.  i.  5.     %  I  Pet.  ii.  14.     §Johnii.  25. 
II  Deut.  xvii.  13.  f  Eph.  vi.  24.         **  Rom.  xii.  16, 

1 1  John  xviii.  36.  tt  Mallh.  xi.  1 9.     §§1  Pet.  v.  3,  4. 
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hretkreni  partukerM  tf'the  kemenlff  eaUiligi^^&iUid&r' 
ike  'ApMtle  amd  High-^rieH'-  ^  amr  ptqfenri&m  % 

Further  yd; :  those  who  have  large  mooines,  if 
they  fix  their  thoughts  on  him,  who  Jar  mar  9ake9  he^ 
came  poor,  that  we,  through  his  poverty, '  might  bb^' 
eome  rich  f  in  good  works  ^  and  heavenly  treasures; 
wm  he  powerMly  excited  not  to  place  their  hajj^pi* 
nfess,  either  in  the  acquisition  or  possession  of  wetatth- 
ot  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  those  pleasures  whicb^ 
wealth  can  help  to  procure :  but  in  doing  good,  sif 
the  blessed  Jesus  did,  and  benefiting  their  hrethrm- 
far  wham  he  died  ^  To  dp  this  more  effectually^ 
they  will  set  an  example  of  prudent  self<^nstraiht 
and  frugality,  which  may  preserve  multitudes  of 
others,  if  not  themselves,  from  follies  and  distresses:- 
they  win  employ  what  is  thus  saved  in  acts  of  judi- 
cious charity ;  and  have  conMantly  in  their  minds', 
what  many,  who  are  extremely  liberal,  strangely  for-^ 
get,  that  an  expences,  and  seeming  bounties,  winch 
tend  to  corrupt  morals,  are  mischievous ;  and  using' 
methods  to  make  men  pious  and  virtuous,  providing* 
for  their  souls  at  the  same  time  with  their  bodieis, 
which  our  Saviour  did  continuaUy,  conduces  beyond 
an  things  even  to  their  present  wel&re. 

Lastly,  they  who  are  sdSicted,  (and  who  is  not  often 
so  in  one  respect  or  another?)  if  they  dweU,  as  the 
text  was  meant  to  advise  them  particularly,  on  the 
contemplation  of  our  compassionate  High-Priest,  the 
Man  (^sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grirf^^  wiU 
team  fit)m  him  to  endure  aU  the  contradiction  qf  sin- 
ners, and  all  the  heavy  yoke  that  is  laid  on  tlie  sons  of 
Adam^,  disesteem,  ingratitude,  perverseness,  inso- 
lence, disappointment,  poverty,  pain  and  death, 
without  being  weary  or  faint  in  their  minds^^.     He, 

•  •  • 

*  Heb.  ill.  1.  +2  Cor.  viii.  9.  J  1  Tim.  vi.  18. 
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thoiigh  faultless^  endure^  nuch  more  t^an  we  iin- 
ners  shall  be  called  to :  under  every  trial  hi^  grace 
^fUl  bemffieieiUfar  w^ :  jf  we  s^il^wUkhim,we 
sktiK  aJl»  reign  vUh  Aii^f;  the  more  we  undergo, 
the  greater  will  be  our  reward :  and  what  have  we 
then  tp  resent  or  fear  or  be  dejected  about^  or  whom 
to  envy?  Miserable  comforts  are  all  the  worldly 
means,  by  which  men  labour  in  vain  to  deceive 
themselves,  apd  mitigate  their  wretchedness,  conn 
pared  with  the  everlasting  eansolatian  and  good 
hope,  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  given  us  Xp 
whose  words  are.  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne  ;  even  as  I  also 
overcame,  and  am  set  down  tvith  my  Father  in  his 
throne  §. 

Let  every  one  therefore  of  every  degree  fight  the 
good  fight  qf  faith,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  life, 
whereunto  he  is  called  || :  for  these  are  not  cunningly 
devised  fiables^,  but  the  true  sayings  qf  God**. 
They  who  have  hitherto  lived  in  sin,  (and  so  far  we 
all  have,  that  by  his  obedience  to  the  law  no  man  is 
Justified  in  the  sight  qf  God^\)  let  them  fi^e  to  the 
merciful  Jesus  from  the  wrath  to  come  W,  acquaint 
themselves  with  him,  and  he  at  peace  \\.  They  that 
once  had  a  sense  of  religion,  but  have  left  their  first 
love  nil,  drawn  away  by  vicious  indulgences,  or  tem- 
poral interests,  or  the  instruction  that  causeth  to  err 
from  tlie  words  qf  knowledge  %^,  let  them  remember 
from  whence  they  axe  fallen,  and  repent  and  do  their 
first  works  ***.  They  who  have  hitherto  persevered 
in  piety,  let  them  form  in  themselves,  as  they  will 

•  «  Cor.  xii.  9.    +2  Tim.  ii.  12.   %  2  Thess.  ii.  16.  §  Rev.  iii.  21. 
H  1  Tim-  vi.  12.  f  2  Pet.  i.  16.        ♦•  Rev.  xix.  9. 

if  Gal.ii.  16.  iii.  11.     %%  ^^tth.  iii.  7.     §§  Job  xxii.  21. 
Rev.  ii.  4.  f  f  Prov.  xix  27.     ***  Rev.  ii.  5. 
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always  have  room  and  need,  a  still  omnpleter  image 
of  Christ.  And  let  us  all  incessaady  study  to  ac- 
quire that  conieftant,  that  affectionate  and  influendif; 
attention  to  him,  for  which  St  Peter  cdebrates  the 
earty  Christians,  when  he  saith.  Whom  kmmg  mot 
seem,  ffelave:  m  u>kam,  though  mow  ye  eee  him  mot, 
yet  believing,  ye  rejjfnce  with  joy  umepeaiaUe  omdJiM 
^  glory,  receiving  the  end  ^  your/aith,  even  tie  sejj^ 
potion^  yow  souls*. 

•  1  Pet  L  a,  9. 
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For  the  Jews  reqmre  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek 

qfter  wisdom  ; 
But  we  preach  Christ  crucjfied:  unto  the  Jews  a 

stumbUng-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness ; 
But  unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 

Christ,  the  power  qf  God,  and  the  wisdom  qf  God. 

To  expect  eternal  life  through  a  Saviour  who  died 
for  us,  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
profession:  the  article  that  distinguishes  our  faith 
from  all  others,  and  with  which  our  religion  stands 
or  falls.  The  New  Testament  therefore  dwells  much 
on  the  importance  of  this  belief:  and  especially  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  inculcate  it  every  where.  He 
determined,  though  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge, 
not  to  know  any  thing  among  those  whom  he  in- 
structed, to  insist  on  no  subject,  comparatively 
speaking,  save  Christ  Jesus,  and  him  crucified*.  Still 
both  he,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  must  plainly 
foresee,  and  they  quickly  experienced,  as  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  have  done  ever  since,  that  the  preju- 
dices of  many,  and  the  pride  of  all  men,  would  find 
much  difficulty  in  submitting  to  owe  their  salvation 
to  another;  especially  to  one,  who  had  lived  so  poor 
a  life,  and  suffered  so  disgraceful  a  death;  which 
would  all  be  avoided  by  teaching  them  to  ascribe  the 
whole  merit  of  it  to  themselves.    But  they  had  not  so 

•  1  Cor.  ii.  2. 
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learned  Christ  *,  as  to  handle  the  word  of  God  de- 
ceitfuUy  f.  They  knew,  that  what  seemed  to  human 
vanity  weak  and  ill-judged,  was  the  true  and  only 
way  to  heavenly  happiness.  And  therefore,  though 
the  Jews  required  a  sign,  &c. 

In  discoursing  on  these  words,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  shew, 

I.  What  it  is  to  preach  Christ  crucified. 

II.  Whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  this  was  to  the 

Jews  a  Stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness. 

III.  That,  notwithstanding,  it  places  in  a  strong 

light  both  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 
I.  What  it  is  to  preach  Christ  crucified.  Now  this, 
in  one  word,  is  to  lay  before  men  the  nature  and 
terms  of  that  eternal  salvation,  of  which,  by  his  suf- 
fering^ on  the  cross,  he  is  become  the  author  unto  all 
that  obey  MmX.  More  particularly  it  is  to  instruct 
them  in  the  following  great  truths :  that  there  ever 
hath,  doth,  and  will  exist,  one  infinite  Being,  per- 
fectly wise,  just,  and  good,  the  Almighty  Maker  and 
Ruler  of  the  universe ;  who  created  man  for  the  prac- 
tice of  piety  and  virtue,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
everlasting  life:  that  our  first  parents,  by  wilfully 
transgressing  a  most  equitable  command  of  his,  for- 
feited their  title  to  immortality,  disordered  the  frame 
of  their  bodies  and  minds,  and  derived  to  us  the 
same  corrupt  and  mortal  nature,  to  which  they  had 
reduced  themselves:  that  being  in  this  condition 
through  their  fault,  all  men  sunk  into  a  still  worse, 
by  committing  many  sins,  which  however  prone  to 
them,  they  might  have  had  the  means  of  avoiding ; 
and  thus  have  deserved  punishment  here  and  here- 
after :  that,  wickedness  prevailing  early,  and  spread- 

•  Eph.  iv;  20.  +  2  Cor.  iv.  2.  X  ^eb.  v.  9. 
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ing  wide  in  the  world,  first  the  practice,  then  the 
Jmowledge,  both  of  true  religion  and  moral  virtue, 
were  in  a  great  measure  lost  out  of  it:  but  that  the 
fuispeakable  mercy  and  wisdom  of  the  supreme  Being 
provided  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  intimated  in  ge*- 
nend  terms  to  the  earliest  offenders,  promised  more 
distinctly  in  the  succeeding  ages,  and  actually  given 
when  the  properyU/nM^  ^  time  came  *;  which  remedy 
was  this.  A  person,  made  known  under  the  charac- 
ter of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  one  with 
the  Father  in  a  manner  to  us  incomprehensible,  after 
teaching  mankind  ttom  the  beginning  by  various 
other  methods,  took  upon  him  our  nature,  was  born 
of  a  virgin,  and  dwelt  on  earth,  to  teach  us  person- 
ally by  his  word  and  example :  condescended,  for  this  ' 
compassionate  purpose,  to  all  the  inconveniences  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  to  numberless  indignities 
and  suiFerings,  and  lastly  to  have  his  life  taken  away 
by  the  hands  of  wicked  men ;  humbling  himsejf  unto 
death,  even  the  death  ^  the  cross  t,  usually  inflicted 
on  none  but  the  vilest  and  lowest  of  malefkctors.  in 
consideration  of  this  meritorious  goodness  of  his, 
which  he  engaged,  before  the  world  began,  thus  to 
manifest,  the  Most  High  established  with  him  i 
covenant  of  grace  and  favour,  by  which  all  power  m 
heaven  and  earth  was  given  him^;  and  provision  was 
made,  that  whoever  should  sincerely  repent  of  thtt 
sins  which  he  had  committed,  and  throw  himself  on 
the  promised  mercy  of  God :  whether  as  mwe  ob- 
scurely notified  before  the  Redeemer's  incarnation^ 
or  more  clearly  afterwards ;  taking  the  word  of  trutk 
for  the  law  of  hi«  life,  and  faithfully  endeavouring  to  { 
obey  it,  should  not  only  have  pardon  for  his  past  j 
transgressions,  however  heinous,  but  the  assistknoe 

♦  Gal  IT.  4.  +  Phil.  ii.  8.  J  Matth.  xxxviii.  18. 
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of  the  diTine  SffixH  to  fNflwve  kim  from  futive 
ones:  that  a  kmd  Piovidence  should  twn  mFery  thiv( 
to  his  good,  which  hefel  him  in  this  worid,  mA  wi^ 
leas  iUicity  be  his  pmtioii  in  the  next  But  thea  it 
was  ahN>  denounced^  that  whoever  should  either 
slight  these  c^ers  when  duly  made ;  or  professing  to 
Mcept  ibma,  live  unsuitably  to  themj  Christ  riiouM 
tie  of  no  b^iefit  to  such ;  they  should  ranain  in  their 
ains^  with  this  heavy  aggravation  of  Hmr  guilty  that 
ibey  had  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  fiosr  their  salva- 
tion; and  when  UgJU  was  came  imto  ike  worlds  Umed 
darlmees  rather  than  ligki,  becaase  their  deede  mere 

This  is,  in  bnef,  Ihe  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified. 
-Xhe  main  parts  of  it,  you  see,  are  two :  God's  good- 
ness to  ufli,  and  our  duty  to  him :  and  if  either  be 
Miitted,  men  are  not  taught  ab  the  truth  ie  m  Jeewf. 
imasHng  on  moral  duties  only,  is  ovwloofcing  tiie 
greatest  of  all  duties,  piety.  Insisting  on  the  dxriaea 
lai  natural  religion  only,  is  injuriously  despising  those 
flf  rev^tion,  which  the  same  authority  hath  enjoined. 
And  laying  before  men  all  the  commandments  of  God, 
maty  omitting  to  say,  how  they  shall  be  enabled  to 
|wrfonn  them,  and  how  they  shall  {no^ure  their  pei^ 
larmances,  faulty  as  the  ba»t  of  them  are,  to  be  ae- 
aqpted,  is  fieuling  them  in  points  of  the  most  id^sofaile 
necessity. 

But  then  on  the  other  hand,  speaking  of  nothing, 
hnt  Christ  and  his  grace,  is  ocmcealing  what  the  grace 
^Ood  appeared  mito  all  men  to  teach  them:  that  de- 
mgimg  MOgodlineee  and  worldy  lusts,  ttiey  skwdd  li^e 
soberfy,  righteously 9  and  godly  in  this  present  toorldp 
It  is  not  therefore  naming  Christ  ever  so  often,  or 
exalting  his  compassion  to  the  fallen  race  of  Adam 

•  John  iii.  19.        +  Eph.  it.  21 .        t  Tit.  ii.  1 1, 12,        . 
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ever  so  much^  or  describing  his  dreadful  sufferings 
ever  so  movingly^  that  is  preaching  him  as  we  ought; 
if  all  be  not  directed  to  make  us  become  like  him. 
Hill  own  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  almost  entirely 
filled  with  precepts  of  duty ;  of  the  common  duties 
of  common  life.  And  so  may  other  sermons  too,  yet 
be  truly  Christian,  even  without  mentioning  Christ 
expressly,  provided  the  necessity  of  his  aid  and  his 
merits  be  understood  throughout  them ;  and  the  great 
design  of  his  coming,  the  reformation  of  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  men,  be  closely  pursued  in  them.  Thus 
then  judge  of  our  discourses :  and,  which  is  of  more 
importance,  thus  judge  of  your  own  improvement.  It 
is  neither  talking  nor  thinking  highly  of  Christ,  nor 
being  affected  in  the  tenderest  manner  with  his  bitter 
passion  and  dying  love,  that  constitutes  a  believer  in 
•him,  such  as  he  will  finally  own :  but  herein  may  toe 
have  boldness  in  the  day  cf  judgment,  if,  as  he  was,  so 
are  we  in  this  world*. 

Yet  still  the  sacrifice  of  him,  as  a  lamb  without 
hlemish'\y  for  our  sins,  the  need  we  had  of  it,  and  the 
benefits  we  receive  from  it,  are  such  capital  and  in- 
dispensable articles,  that  every  preacher,  who  doth  not 
firequently  return  to  them,  is  without  excuse:  and 
every  professor  of  Christianity,  who  doth  not  Uve  by 
the  faith  qf  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  him,  and  ga/oe 
himself  for  ^^^*  frustrates  his  grace  J,  and  will  come 
short  qf  his  glory  \.  Accordingly,  though  St.  Paul 
himself  hath  considerable  parts  of  chapters,  in  which 
little,  if  any  thing,  is  said  of  our  Saviour ;  yet  all  pre- 
pares the  way  for  introducing  him  again ;  all  points 
our  eye  to  him ;  all  makes  part  of  that  building,  the 
comer  stone  of  which  is  Jesus  Christ  \l 


*  1  John  iv.  17.  +1  Pet.  i.  19.  ♦  Gal  ii.  20,  21.. 

fRom.  ill.  23.  II  EpK.  ii.  20. 
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;  Having  thus  explained,  what  preacking  Christ 
crucjfied  is,  I  proceed  to  shew, 

II.  Why  this  doctrine  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling' 
block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness :  which  the  words 
of  the  text,  when  unfolded,  will  tell  us  plainly.  The 
Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  c^ter 
unsdom. 

.  The  former  had  heen  delivered  from  the  bondage 
ot  Egypt  by  signs  and  wonders,  by  a  migldy  hand  and 
a  stretched  out  arm  *.  A  glorious  appearance  of  God 
upon  Mount  Sinai  had  accompanied  the  promulga- 
tion of  their  law :  his  visible  presence  had  dwelt  with 
them,  first  in  the  Tabernacle,  then  in  the  Temple:  his 
miraculous  interpositions  had  given,  preserved,  and 
restored  to  them  the  land  of  Canaan,  with  much 
earthly  prosperity.  These  blessings  had  so  power- 
fully struck  the  imaginations  of  a  gross  and  carnal 
people,  that  they  paid  in  general  but  little  attention 
to  any  that  were  not  of  a  temporal  nature.  And 
therefore  whenever  their  prophets  foretold  the  com- 
ing of  the  promised  Redeemer,  they  were  obliged, 
unless  they  would  have  their  predictions  despised 
and  forgotten,  to  describe  hun  in  terms,  literally  de- 
noting worldly  grandeur :  as  ruling  in  tlic  midst  of 
his  enemies,  judging  among  the  heathen  t,  and  higher 
than  the  kings  of  the  earthX*  They  did  however  join 
to  those  descriptions  such  circumstances,  as  suflSci- 
ently  determined  their  words  to  a  spiritual  meaning. 
But  still  the  other,  being  far  more  agreeable,  was 
always  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Jews :  and 
they  would  image  to  themselves  the  expected  Son  of 
David,  as  a  mighty  conqueror,  who  should  prove 
himself  the  true  Messiah  by  supernatural  assistances 
from  above,  enabling  him  to  exert  a  more  than  hu- 

*  Dcut.  iv.  34.  V.  15.     f  Ps.  ex.  2.  6.     {  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27,  28. 
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Man  ferce  againt  the  nations,  which  held  them  in 
subjection,  and  extend  the  Jewish  empire  over  the 
globe* 

In  this  sense  it  was,  that  they  r^^irrr^  a  m^*. 
Other  signs  of  his  mission  our  Saviour  had  shewn 
without  number:  but  still  they  demanded  to  see  a  eigm 
Jrom  heavenf.  Every  miracle  is  a  sigh  from  heaven^ 
had  they  considered  rightly.  But  the  sign,  on  which 
their  hearts  were  set,  was  that  in  the  book  of  Danid: 
when  the  San  of  Mam  sktndd  come  mth  the  elomde  qf 
keaoem,  and  he  brought  near  to  the  ancient  tjfdmiei 
and  haoe  given  to  him  dominian  and  glory,  and  a  king^ 
dom,  that  all  people,  nations  and  languages  should 
eerte  hhnX.  Our  Saviour  observed  their  mistake, 
and  told  them,  that  the  sign,  which  they  desired, 
should  indeed  be  given,  but  not  to  that  generation  ^ 
.  ihat  the  principal  evidence  to  be  afforded  them,  was 
the  sign  t^ the  Prophet  Jonas \i  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  the  third  day  from  the  grave^  as  Jonas  rose 
from  the  depth  of  the  sea.  To  following  ages  farther 
signs  were  to  be  vouchsafed  in  their  order :  the  do* 
minion,  which  they  expected  to  see  established  at 
once,  was  designed  to  take  place  by  degrees,  over 
the  souls  and  consciences  of  men,  not  their  bodies 
and  fortunes  merely :  and  in  this  noblest  sense,  the 
kingdoms  if  this  world  were  to  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  (tf  his  Christy  But  at  length  the  time 
win  come  for  a  yet  more  awful  display  of  his  regal 
power,  in  the  last  judgment :  and  then  shall  they, 

*  And  a  sign  of  this  sort  they  expected,  even  when  the  Temple 
was  burnt  by  the  Romans.    For  that  very  day  a  false  Prophet  at* 

sored  the  people,  m^  e  Qitr  nc%  to  ii^r  cuaQ^fmh  ttfXfVf ly  ^i{«f«f vovc  tw  P9^ 

lum  micfTufiaim  Joseph.  B.  I.  L  6*  c.  5.  ^^  2.  £d.  Havere*  In  a 
few  lines  after,  he  stiles  this,  wfoa^tut  rut  ««•  rov  Of ev  Po^nat, 

f  Bfiatdi.  zvi.  I.    Mark  viii,  11.    Luke  xi.  16* 
t  Duu  vii.  18, 14.        §  Bfatth.  xiL  39.        ||  Rev.  xi.  15. 
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wha  were  so  prematiurdy  impatioit  for  a  sign  firoat 
keav^i,  see,  before  they  wish  it,  the  sign  qf  ike  Shm 
0^Man  coming  m  tke  cloude,  wiik  power  mmd  grevl 
giory^. 

.  But  such  representations  were  likely  to  havelittkr 
efiict  QXk  such  minds.  One,  who  should  at  Umt  time 
eeatUire  agaim  the  hmgdmm  to  Israel-f,  was  what  the 
whole  people  wanted.  And  when  they  not  only  be- 
.hdd  the  meanness  of  our  Saviour's  appearance,  and 
heard  the  meekness  of  his  doctrine,  but  saw  how  caie- 
fhliy  he  avoided  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  an 
earthly  kingdom,  the  leading  part  of  the  nation  im- 
mediateJy  denied  him.  But  when  he  was  arraigned 
and  condemned,  and  suffered  the  death  of  a  shive; 
then  the  fiuth,  even  of  his  Apostles,  almost  died  with 
him.  We  truitedfMj  two  of  his  discifdes,  as  if  now 
all  hope  was  at  an  end,  we  trueted,  that  it  had  heem  he 
ftMdi  ehoald  have  redeemed  leraelX.  It  is  true,  they 
recovered  themselves :  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
Jews  did  not :  and  a  crucified  Redeemer  continues  a 
etmrnbling-Mock  to  them ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Simeon, 
a  sign  spoken  against,  set  for  the  fall  and  rising 
again  qfmdny  in  Israel^:  indeed  for  the  utter  fall  of 
that  church  and  nation,  till  the  season  foretold  shall 
come,  for  which  Providence  hath  left  room,  by  the 
wonderful  preservation  of  this  one  and  only  people 
distinct  from  all  others  for  so  many  ages,  when  by 
hoking  on  kim  whom  tkey  haoe  pierced,  and  Tnourn-- 
ingW,  they  shall  rise  again,  and  be  as  life  from  the 
dead%. 

As  for  the  Greeks,  or  Gentiles,  they  did  not  object 
to  the  Gospel,  that  the  authority  of  it  wanted  the 
proof  of  signs  ftom  heaven ;  but  that  the  preaching 

•  Matth.  xxiT.  30.  +  Acts  i.  6.  %  Luke  xxiv.  21. 
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•f-it  wanted  the  reooimneiidatioB  of  wkat  th^  calledl 
wmhm.  Neither  the  mflnner  of  the  ApoBtiea  teach^ 
ing  was  adorned  with  that  plausible  oratory,  of  wfai<^ 
they  were  so  fond ;  which  soothed  the  ears,  and  en-^ 
tertained  the  imagination ;  which  could  make  a  bad 
eanse  victorious,  and  a  good  one  suspected :  nor  yet 
was  the  matter  of  their  discourse  inade  up  of  curious 
speculations,  abstruse  points  in  philosophy  debated 
with  acuteness,  theories,  built  upon  slander  founda- 
tions to  great  heights,  then  attacked  with  subtle  ob- 
jections, and  defended  with  more  subtle  refinements. 
These  were  the  delights  of  the  learned  Greeks :  who,* 
as  St  Paul  and  indeed  their  own  writers  observe  par- 
ticularly of  the  Athenians,  spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else,  hut  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thingK 
Immediatdy  therefore  when  he  had  begun  to  preach 
in  that  city,  they  apply  to  him  with  great  eagerness : 
May  we  inow,  what  this  new  doctrine,  whereqf  thou 
speakest,  is'\'i  But  when  they  found  no  such  gratifi- 
cation of  their  fancy  as  they  expected ;  but  a  grave, 
reproof  of  their  finvourite  superstitions,  a  serious  call 
to  repentance,  a  solemn  denunciation  of  a  future  re- 
compence ;  and  the  foundation  of  these  disagreeable 
doctrines  laid  in  a  mere  fact,  which  was  contrary  to 
all  their  schemes  and  systems,  that  God  would  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness  hy  that  man,  whom  he  had 
ordained,  whereqf  he  had  given  assurance  to  all  men, 
in  that  he  had  raised  himjrom  the  dead:  some,  we 
read,  mocked ;  and  of  those,  who  said  more  civiUy, 
that  they  would  hear  him  again  of  that  matterX,  we 
have  no  cause  to  believe,  that  many  .did.  Nor  would 
the  principal  Romans  afford  to  our  holy  £Edth  more 
attention.  For  when  St.  Paul  was  arguing  before 
Agrippa,  being  a  Jew,  from  the  Prophets,  that  Christ 

*  Acta  xvii.  t\.  t  Verae  19.  t  Acta  zvii.  Sl»  S2. 
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was  to  stfff^r  wul  rise  ogam ;  Festus^  the  gbVenx>r, 
instantly  interrupted  him  :*  Poid^  thou.art  beside  tk^ 
se^;  much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad^. 

This  was  the  treatment  which  men,  wise  in  their 
own  conceits '\,  and  bigotted  to  their  own  opinions, 
gave  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Its  doctrines  had  nothing 
amusing  to  minds  full  of  trifling  curiosity :  its  pre- 
cepts had  many  things  disgusting  to  human  sensuality 
and  pride:  its  proofs  were  inconsistent  with  their 
prevailing  notions.  So  it  was  rejected  without  ex- 
amination by  persons,  whom  the  irony  of  Job  suits 
perfectly  weU :  no  doubt,  hut  ye  are  the  people:  and 
wisdom  shall  die.  with  you  %•  It  ought  to  surprise  no 
one,  that  this  sort  of  men,  who  have  always  been 
too  common  in  the  world,  and  never  more  than  now, 
should  scorn  Christianity :  while  they  continue  such 
as  they  are,  they  cannot  embrace  it. 

But,  God  be  thanked,  there  have  ever  been  some 
of  more  equitable  dispositions  :  and  to  these  it  hath 
constantly  appeared  in  that  light,  which  the  text  ex- 
presses, 

III.  But  unto  them,  which  are  called,  both  Jews 
and  Greets,  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom 
^  God  They  who  suffer  the  voice  of  reason  and 
revelation  to  call  upon  them,  and  would  attend  to  the 
call,  quickly  discovered,  under  the  meanness  of 
Christ's  appearance,  divine  power;  and  under  the 
plainness  of  his  doctrine,  divine  wisdom. 

The  Jews  had  no  cause  to  expect  military  exploits, 
miraculous  victories,  and  outward  splendour  in  their 
Messiah.  Their  own  Prophets  had  foretold,  that  he 
was  to  cofne  to  them  lowly  and  meeh  \ ;  to  be  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,  to  pour  out  his  soul  unto  death 

•  Acts  xxvi.  23,  24.        f  Ronu  xii.  16.        %  Job  xiu  2. 

§  Zech.  ix.  9.    Matth.  xxi.  5. 
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^erimf^fmr  sm,  and  make  mtercBsuom  Jbr  tie 
tmMgre§§an*.  Of  other  sorto  of  mirackw  they  had 
many  more,  perfiormed  by  him  and  his  diacipleB,  than 
hf  MoMB  and  the  Prophets.  If  his  death,  for  want  of 
knowing  the  Scriptures,  wppeaxed  an  objection ;  his 
nring  again,  and  ascension  into  heaven,  was  a  full 
pcoofof  his  authority.  If  he  brought  them  no  ddiver^ 
anee  from  their  temporal  enemiefi( ;  yet  he  fireed  them 
ftom  infimtdy  more  formidable  ones,  from  sin  and 
gnilt  and  the  wrath  of  God :  and  instead  of  a  shorts 
Hved  tyranny  over  the  nations  of  the  earth,  he  ob- 
tained for  them  an  eternal  triumph  over  death  and 
hell;  unAnuide  them  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  to 
psign  witk  him  for  ever  and  ever  f.  Thus  was  he,  in 
mncfa  the  most  important  sense,  ike  power  if  Crod 
mito  salvation  X :  &nd  his  real  greatness  exceeded  all 
that  they  looked  for,  imspeakably  more,  than  his 
irisiUe  appearance  fell  ben^ith  it. 

As  to  the  defect  of  that  wisdom,  which  the  Greeks 
required  in  the  Gospel :  it  had  not  indeed  the  wisdom 
qf  this  world,  or  of  the  vain  disputers  qf  this  world  §, 
who  professing  tliemselves  to  he  wise  became  fools  H : 
but,  void  as  it  appears  of  argumentation  and  omar 
ment,  every  single  truth,  that  can  lead  men  to  vir- 
tue and  happiness,  is  taught  in  it  much  more  fully 
and  convincingly,  than  in  all  the  preceding  institu-* 
tions  either  of  philosophy  or  religion.  The  being, 
attributes-  and  providence  of  God,  the  Apostles 
proved,  were  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  ike 
tkings  that  were  made^:  the  nature  and  obligation  of 
piety  and  morals,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  upon  re- 
pentance, the  inward  assistance  of  divine  grace,  the 
foture  happiness  of  the  good,  and  punishment  of  the 

^  If.liii.     f  Rev.  i.  6.  v.  10.  xx.  6.  xxii.  5.      j:  Rom.  i.  16. 
§  1  Cor.  i.  20,  II  Rom.  i.  22.        %  Rom.  I  20. 


Iwve  Aran  ii  Hie  saiM^  imoeirtHbity  i»  iiiMiivttn|r 
iMtni  tbntiy  haltgme  &r  Iteir  iflwrttoa»enQ«piaiq| 
Umb^  tiie  irreftagaUe  testiMoiijr  of  mbittliP^wlMI 
iteu^ptoeeed  from  the  Almij^^  BadBmm^Mmm 
iidi  nr,  i&/Hu»r'  c^amoo^  even  ^e  Mnif^btf^wt$ 
ttMble  to  perfoniL    For  that  6o4  imiiBetf  rfcwjf 

^Imi  *.  But  as  no  just  reasoning  etna  shew  it  to^lv 
iupoirible,  it  is  more  cttk^f  his  woik  toot  hda^ 
iMgwfti  om*  eomprehexuiion*  And  this  is  Hmt  mtd 
deiiiiUde  ilemokHraiian  ^  tke  qririt  amd  ttf  pawm^ 
Whicii  Inftdteijr  »ceb  aQ  /A^  enticing  w»d§  ff 
iSMf #  wMStm  f/  not  onfy  in  the  stfengdi  of  its  &^ 
imee^  bat  &e  eflfeaq^  of  its  iaiforaco  toa  Jte 
ifter  iSke  dee|>est  pldbisopheni^  and  oomrt  fleiii 
eratc»B  h«d  wearied  thenuielres  for  i^^es  in  iimniaig 
cialborate  discourses  about  religion  and  yhrta^  nid^ 
out  being  able  to  set  up  the  true  profession  of  eithei^ 
so  much  as  in  a  single  village ;  the  unlearned  dis» 
dples  of  Christ  laid^  in  a  few  years^  such  foundi^ 
tions  of  both  throughout  the  worlds  as  liave  supi> 
ported  them  to  this  day^  and  ever  will.  For  the 
^foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weak'^ 
ness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men  %. 

Since  therefore  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  is  so  firmly 
proved,  and  most  parts  of  it  so  evidently  rational, 
and  no  part  of  it  evidently  otherwise ;  be  we  ever 
so  incapable  of  penetrating  into  the  depths  of  some 
doctrines,  and  the  reasons  of  some  proceedings,  yet 
wdl  may  it  become  us  to  think,  that  he,  who  sees 
all  things,  may  easily  see  many,  which  we  do  not; 
and  to  reverence  the  wisdom  qf  God  in  a  mystery , 

*  Acta  iu(vi.  S.  f  I  Con  ii.  4«  %  UCon  i.  £5. 
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ewem  the  Judden  wisdom  wkick  he  ordained  before  the 
world,  mdo  our  glory  *.  Whether  sinners  could  be 
saved  no  other  way,  than  by  the  death  of  his  Son ; 
or  why,  if  they  could,  he  hath  preferred  that  to  the 
rest ;  we  have  no  right  to  ask.  What  he  hath  chosen, 
we  might  be  sure  is  best,  even  did  no  reason  at  all 
for  it  appear.  But  he  hath  made  known  several  to 
us :  some  clearly,  some  as  through  a  glass  darkly  f  I 
but  the  obscurest  of  them  all  to  be  contemplated 
with  awful  respect. 

By  his  eternal  Son,  God  made  the  world,  and  hath 
administered  it  from  the  beginning.  He  therefore 
was  plainly  the  fit  person  to  conduct  the  most  im* 
portant  of  all  its  idSairs,  the  recovery  of  mankind 
from  sin  and  misery;  that  in  all  things,  as  the  Apostle 
expresses  it,  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence,  and  in 
him  all  Jklness  dwellX.  In  order  to  recover  and 
reform  men,  he  must  instruct  them:  and  doing  it 
himself  was  unquestionably  the  most  efficacious  me- 
thod. But  how  must  he  come  to  do  it?  Had  he 
appeared  in  a  station  of  power  and  wealth ;  many 
would  have  been  ready  to  pay  court  to  him :  but  few, 
to  obey  his  precepts  from  the  heart.  Even  in  his 
low  estate,  some  followed  him  a  while,  merely  for 
the  loaves.  And  how  much  more  hypocrisy,  a  very 
improper  qualification  for  the  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness, would  there  have  been  amongst  his  hearers,  had 
the  circumstances  of  the  teacher  been  more  inviting ! 
And  how  unsurmouutable  a  disgrace  might  they  have 
brought  upon  his  whole  undertaking  in  its  very  in- 
fancy, instead  of  the  honour  and  support  which  it 
received  from  the  unimpeached  integrity  of  its  first 
afflicted  professors ! 

But  further :  Nothing  enforces  precepts,  like  ex- 

•  1  Cor.  h.  7.  t  1  Cor.  xiii,  12.  J  Sec  Col.  i.  13—20. 
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ample.  Now  what  example  could  the  Messias  have 
set,  in  the  midst  of  worldly  pomp  and  grandeur  ?  A 
very  useful  one  certainly  in  some  points  to  some  of 
his  chief  officers^  and  others  about  his  person:  but 
removed  from  the  sights  and  unsuitable  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  mankind :  whereas  in  the  sort  of 
life,  which  he  chose,  an  extremely  public,  though  a 
mean  one,  he  was  a  daily  and  /Suniliar  pattern  to  all 
men,  of  the  most  general  and  difficult  virtues :  of 
condescension,  disinterestedness,  and  delight  to  do 
g6od ;  of  indifference  to  worldly  enjoyments,  com- 
posedness  under  contempt,  meekness  under  malicious 
provocations,  and  resignation  to  God's  will  under  the 
bitterest  sufferings  of  every  kind.  These  things, 
most  of  us,  in  one  part  or  another  of  our  pilgrimage, 
have  need  to  practise :  and  we  find  them  so  hard  to 
learn,  that  the  encouragement  of  his  having  done  and 
borne  much  more  than  he  requires  of  us,  and  the 
assurance,  that  having  been  tempted  himself,  he  will 
succour  us  when  we  are  tempted*,  will,  in  a  time  of 
trial,  be  blessings  unspeakable. 

Then  consider  besides,  how  great  a  confirmation  his 
humility  and  patience  add  to  the  qther  proofs  of  his 
authority.  A  claim  to  worldly  power,  by  virtue  of  a 
divine  commission,  raises  apprehensions  of  unfair  de- 
sign. But  when  a  person,  declaring  himself  to  come 
from  heaven,  renounces  every  thing  on  earth,  which 
men  usually  hold  dear ;  when  he  shews  by  plain  facts, 
that  his  errand  is,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  followers  f ; 
when  he  foresees  and  foretells,  that  his  doctrine  will 
bring  him  to  the  shamefullest  and  cruellest  of  deaths, 
and  yet  goes  on,  and  meets  it  calmly :  here  is  the 
strongest  evidence  of  sincerity ;   and  the  most  en- 

♦  Hob.  it.  18.  +  Mat*,  xx.  28. 
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gaging  HMtitre  to  love  him^  who  hadi  so  loved  a^a 
to  seal  Willi  his  Uood  the  truth  of  the  good  tadingi^ 
which  he  came  to  hring  u& 

Bat  there  is  yet  one  reason  more  of  our  Saviom^ 
fission^  of  which  if  we  see  not  distinctly  the  ftiU 
fcrce»  we  see  however,  that  it  may  be  of  in&iite  force. 
Mankind  are  sinners.  Our  first  parents  were  so :  we 
have  all  been  so,  few  of  us  think  to  what  a  degree: 
and  dose  upon  sin  follow  weakness  and  guilt.  The 
good  instructions  and  example  of  our  blessed  Lord 
have,  indeed,  without  any  thing  fiuther,  a  powerful 
tendency  to  reform  us,  if  we  have  strength  to  reform 
ourselves,  on  seeing  that  we  ought  But  what  can 
they  do  for  us,  if  we  have  not ;  which  experience 
too  often  proves  to  be  our  case  ?  or  supposing  them 
to  do  it  ever  so  effectually,  still  it  would  foe  true,  that 
we  have  been  smners ;  have  dishonoured  our  Maker, 
and  broken  his  laws :  and  who  but  himself  can  tdl, 
what  satisfaction  the  holiness  of  his  nature  and  the 
honour  of  his  government  may  demand  to  foe  made  for 
such  offences?  Mere  sorrow  for  having  done  amiss 
vwy  sddom  frees  us  in  this  world  from  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  transgression :  and  what  security  can  we 
have,  that  it  will  in  the  next  ?  Living  w^  for  the 
firture,  is  making  no  amends  for  having  mined  be- 
fore :  for  it  is  no  more  than  our  duty,  if  we  had  never 
ahmed  at  all :  besides  that  what  men  call  living  wefl, 
^^edally  men  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  is 
mixed  with  innumerable  and  grievous  faults.  In  tins 
state  of  tlungs  then,  where  is  the  certainty,  that  our 
sins  would  or  could  be  forgiven ;  or  the  authority  of 
God  kept  up  in  the  eyes  of  his  creation  otherwise, 
than  by  punishing  the  guilty  ?  And  if  that  was  to  be 
done,  the  whde  race  of  mankind  must  fell  wider  the 
sentence.    Here  tt  was  therefore  that  his  unsearch- 
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aUe  wisdom  interposed^  who,  akme  knowing  the  fit- 
test means  of  reconciling  justice  with  goodneM, 
pitched  upon  this :  that,  as  a  terrifying  monument  of 
the  ill  desert  of  iniquity,  his  beloved  Son  should  in 
our  nature,  and  in  our  stead,  su£fer  death :  and  for 
an  eternal  demonstration  of  the  divme  benignity,  hift 
undergoing  it  voluntarily  should  be  rewarded  widi 
the  highest  glory  to  himself;  and  with  pardon,  and 
grace,  and  life  eternal  to  all  who  made  their  humUe 
claim  to  them,  by  repentance,  fiiith^  and  love.  Thus 
did  God  shew  himself  just,  and  the  jwtifier  ef  them 
which  believe  in  Jesus*  :  thus  did  mercy  and  truth 
meet  together ;  righteousness  and  peace  hiss  each 
other  1^. 

Assuredly  so  extraordinary  a  method  would  never 
have  been  taken  without  extraordinary  need  of  it. 
That  we  should  fully  discern  the  need,  is  no  way  ne- 
cessary :  it  suffices  that  God  did.     Our  concern  is  no 
more,  than  to  accept  salvation,  his  own  gift,  on  his 
own  terms :  renouncing  all  merit  in  ourselves,  laying 
hold,  by  a  lively  faith,  on  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer's 
obedience,  thanking  our  heavenly  Father  jfirom  the 
bottom  of  our  souls,  for  sending  his  blessed  Son  into 
the  world,  and  esteeming  most  highly  the  Christian 
creed,  the  Christian  worship,  the  Christian  Sacra- 
ments.    God  forbid  then,  that  we  should  glory  in  any 
thing,  sace  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  % : 
or  ever  be  ashamed  of  that,  for  all  the  scorn  and  ri- 
dicule of  a  thoughtless  and  profane  world.     But  God 
forbid  also,  that  while  we  profess  to  believe  on  him, 
we  should  crucify  him  to  ourselves  afresh,  and  put 
him  and  his  religion  to  shame  %,  by  transgressing  and 
neglecting  any  obligation  of  piety  towards  our  Maker, 

♦  Rom.  iii.  26.  t  P^a^-  Ixxxv.  10, 

I  Gal.  vi.  U.     •  $  Heb.  vi.  6. 
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our  Saviour^  our  Sanctifier;  of  justice  or  goodness 
lowwds  our  fdlow-creatures ;  of  humility,  sobriety; 
tanpennoe,  chastity,  in  the  goyerninent  of  ourselves. 
For  in  vain  do  we  caB  kirn  Lord,  unless  we  do  tie 
Ak^^  wUdi  he  commands  us :  in  vain  do  we  trust 
in  his  sacrifice  unless  we  present  our  souls  and  bo- 
f,  m  mer^ke  acceptable  unto  Godf :  in  vain  do 
imagine  our  peace  is  made  through  him  in  heaven, 
unless  on  earth  we  follow  peace  toith  all  men,  and 
tint  mlversal  koUnees  of  life,  without  wMch'no  man 
oUa  oee  the  Lord% 

^lAkeTi.46.  fRom.xii.  1.  :(  Heb.  xii.  14. 
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1  COR.  XV.  19. 

Jffin  tkU  Iffe  (miff  we  hiwe  hope  m  CiirUt,  we  are  ^ 

all  men  most  mieerable. 

In  the  words  preceding  these^  the  Apostle,  after 
setting  forth  in  several  particulars,  the  evidence  of 
our  blessed  Lord's  resurrection,  goes  on  to  prove 
from  it  the  important  doctrine  of  a  general  resui^ 
rection  to  eternal  life. 

It  may  seem  to  us  now  very  strange,  that  any,  who 
called  themselves  Christians,  could  make  the  least 
doubt  of  so  known  and  essential  an  article  of  tho 
Christian  faith.  But  if  we  consider  the  state,  in 
which  the  world  was  then,  we  shall  wonder  no  lon- 
ger, that^  of  professed  believers,  there  should  be 
9ome,  who  did  not  believe  the  dead  would  be  raised 
again.  Among  the  Jews,  the  Pharisees  indeed  were 
firmly  persuaded  of  this  truth.  But  the  Sadducees, 
a  considerable  sect,  though  not  for  the  numbers,  yet 
for  the  rank  of  those  who  embraced  it,  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  intirely ;  and  looked  on  the 
resurrection,  as  a  thing  peculiarly  incredible.  Not- 
withstanding which,  as  they  held  a  present  provi« 
dence  that  rules  the  world,  they  might  many  of 
fhem,  reading  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament 
concerning  the  Messiah,  seeing  the  accomplishment 
of  them  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  struck  with  the 
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miracles,  which  he  and  his  foUowers  performed,  be 
pennaded,  on  the  whole,  that  he  was  sent  from 
God ;  and  yet !»  yery  backward  to  understand  what 
he  taught,  whcfn  it  contradicted  their  former  pre- 
judices. But  the  heathens  were  still  more  likely  to 
act  thus.  For  amongst  them,  even  the  steadiest  be- 
lieyers  of  a  future  state  all  disbelieved  the  raising 
again  of  the  body,  as  a  thing  both  impossible  and  un- 
fit :  for  their  men  of  learning  thought  it  only  the 
prison  of  the  soul ;  which  must  always  be  an  impe^ 
ment  instead  of  a  help  to  it.  Suppose  then  Cluristi- 
anity  preached,  with  proper  evidence,  to  such  per^ 
aons  as  these ;  they  wQuld  receive  very  gladly  what 
was  said  of  the  remission  of  sins,  the  obligations  to 
virtue,  the  future  life  of  the  soul,  happy  or  misen^ 
Ue,  according  to  every  one's  deeds.  But  when  the 
repurrectipn  of  the  body  was  taught,  there  must  evi- 
dently be  ^reat  danger,  either  that  they  would  reject 
tlv^  wliole  of  the  gospel,  because  of  this  one  seeming- 
tf  incredible  part ;  as  the  philosophers  at  Athens  did, 
whp  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts ;  or  else,  that  they 
would  so  interpret  this  part,  as  to  reconcile  it  with 
their  pre-conceived  opinion.  Accordingly,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  informs  us,  that  several,  in  the 
fhrst  ages  thought  our  Saviour  died  and  rose  again, 
not  in  reality  but  in  miraculous  appearance  only. 
And  others  had  equally  wild  fancies  in  other  articles 
of  religion :  as  indeed  it  was  very  natural  for  them 
to  entertain  surprising  imaginations,  about  matters 
so  entirely  new  to  them:  especially  when,  in  all 
likelihood,  great  numbers  were  converted  to  the  bcs 
Hef  of  Christianity  in  ge^eral,  by  seeing  or  being 
infbrmed  of  the  miracles  wrought  in  its  favour ;  who 
perhaps  had  no  opportunity,  for  some  time,  of  hei|r- 
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iiig  the  particular  doetrinea  of  it  explamed  ao  daa- 
tffictly,  by  those  who  thoroughly  undantood  lima, 
aa  to  be  aet  right  in  every  point .  And  thia  nvf  poa^ 
aiUly  have  been  <»e  chief  reaaen  of  the  many  atrange 
notknia,  that  we  find  acme  of  the  early  Chriatiaim 

.  Beaides,  they  might  the  more  easily  be  miatakeau 
in  the  caae  before  ua,  on  this  acconnt:  that  the 
Apoatles,  imitating  the  langmige  ahneady  in  uae  earn- 
earning  the  Jewish  proaelytea^  expreased  the  chan|pa^ 
which  Christianity  made  in  tibe  tempera  and  cendi' 
Hqb  ef  men,  by  the  phrases  of  %nv  ^  aj%  hriag 
hmried  mth  Ckrisf  m  baptism,  aad  rimng  mgaim  tm 
tetonrw^  l^.  The  ignorant  or  picgudiiced  mighi 
hastily  coodnde  fimn  henoe^  that  no  other  nrii^ 
i^n  was  intended  to  be  taught :  and  that  Iherafiiae 
ih^  remtrrectiom  was  pa»t  abreadif,  aa  weareteidbf 
ear  Aposde,  some  affirmed*. 
..  M0W  this  error,  if  it  comprehended  the  daual  eC« 
future  state,  subverted  the  main  purpose  of  Chriar 
tianity:  which  was,  influencing  the  woald  to  piety 
and  virtue,  from  the  expectation  of  that  state  f* 
And  where  only  the  future  life  of  the  body  waa  de^ 
nied ;  even  that,  by  consequence,  made  the  Goapd^ 
ff  «o  qffeet.  For  if  the  resunection  of  it  was  a» 
thing  impossible,  which  all,  who  rejected  it,  seem  to 
have  held;  then  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  a 
tkmg  impossible.  Yet  this  was  the  main  fu^t,  ta 
which  the  Apostles  were  appointed  to  bear  witness, 

•  3  Tim.  n,  IS, 

f  Qrigeiv  Comu  in  Matth*  xjii.  23^  tx»n.  17.  p.Sll.  insittKthia 
the  ApcMtle  writes  here  agiHiist  penona  ditbelievisg  a  futuxe  li 
and  that  his  arguments  are  not  condusiTe  against  those,  who  disbe- 
lieve a  resurrection  only.  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  the  contrary 
in  what  folTows. 
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and  lay  the  stress  of  their  cause  upon  it  If  therefore 
they  erred  here,  they  deserved  belief  in  nothing : 
their  preaching  was  tain,  and  the  faith  of  their  fol- 
lowers vain  also  *.  Or  supposing  Christianity  had 
still  sufficient  evidence  left :  yet  in  another  sense,  it 
would  be  vain,  that  is  ineffectual  to  the  forgiveness 
of  our  sins ;  the  very  foundation  of  which  is,  that  he, 
who  was  deliveredfor  our  qffenceSy  rose  again  for  our 
justification  f*  If  therefore  he  is  not  risen,  we  are 
not  justified :  it  appears  not,  that  his  death  was 
more  than  that  of  a  common  man;  he  continues 
under  the  power  of  it,  not  able  to  help  himself, 
much  less  others :  and  human  kind  remains,  as  it  was 
before,  liable  to  future  punishment,  and  uncertain  of 
^ture  reward.  This  is  the  Apostle's  reasoning,  just 
before  the  text :  If  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  not 
Christ  raised:  and  \f  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith 
is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins^.  He  goes  on: 
Then  they  also,  which  are  fallen  a^sleep  in  Christ,  are 
perished^  Neither  dying  in  the  Christian  faitl^ 
nor  dying  for  it,  can  do  them  good  with  respect  to  a 
fiiture  life.  And  if  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  im 
Christ,  as  very  probably  some  of  the  Sadducee  con-^ 
verts  might  think,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable: 
or,  as  the  original  word  strictly  signifies,  most 
pitiable. 

Now,  of  what  persons  this  is  said,  and  on  what 
account  it  is  true  of  them,  a  great  doubt  hath  be^i 
raised. 

Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that,  in  the 
present  world,  brutes  are  happier  than  men,  and  bad 
men  than  good.  But  of  the  former  of  these  points, 
at  least,  plainly,  the  Apostle  saith  nothing.  Others 
understand  him  to  mean,  that  the  condition  of  moral 

•  1  Cor.  xvi.  14.  t  Rom.  it  «5.  %  1  Cor.  xv.  16, 17.  $  Verse  18. 
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heathens  in  this  life  is  better  than  that  of  Christians/ 
because  of  the  difficult  duties,  and  severe  restrainlSr 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter.  But  evidently  he. 
doth  not  say  at  all^  what  the  condition  of  any  persmis. 
actually  is :  but  only  what  it  would  be^  if  they  had  not 
the  hope  of  hereafter  to  support  them.  And  therefore^ 
with  that  hope,  good  men,  and  good  Christians,  may, 
even  at  present,  be  happier  than  others :  though  it 
were  true,  that,  without  it,  they  would  be  more  mi-i 
seraUe.  Not  that  he  meant  to  affirm,  that  they  would 
be  more  miserable,  were  the  prospect  of  a  better  state 
out  of  the  question.     Far  from  it. 

Read  but  the  description,  which  he  gives  of  the  vi- 
cious part  of  the  heathen  world,  in  the  beginning  o£ 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  where  he  tells  us,  God  had 
given  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those 
things,  which  are  not  convenient ;  being  filled  with 
all  unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covets 
OHsness,  maliciousness,  envy,  murder,  strife,  •  deceit^ 
malignity;  without  understanding,  without  natural 
affection,  implacable,  unmercjfid*.  Could  he  possi-^ 
bly  think  this  a  happy  state  ?  He  appeals  to  their  own 
experience  for  the  contrary :  What  fruit  had  ye  then 
in  those  things,  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed '\  ? 
Heathen  vices  then  he  did  not  think  at  all  conducive 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life  :  nor  doth  he  ever  intimate, 
that  heathen  virtues  were  more  so,  than  Christian 
graces.  So  far  as  they  are  both  the  same,  they  must 
have  the  same  effects:  and  there  are  few  cases,  if 
any  in  which  the  Gospel,  rightly  understood,  is  more 
strict  than  reason,  duly  cultivated :  besides  that  those 
precepts  of  it,  which  are  the  strictest  of  all,  perhaps 
contribute  the  most  of  all  to  our  happiness  here ;  by 
striking  at  the  root,  from  whence  our  faults  and  un- 
easinesses spring,  and  requiring  of  us  that  inward 

*  Rom.  i.  28— iJl.  t  Rom.  vi.  21. 
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■iif  gnminiM  iit,  wMdi  is  the  only  meiM  rf  tree  adfr 
iiggyaiL  Hick  is  abo  a&otlier  exceeding  greit 
of  Christitti  yirtne ;  that  the  Gospel  aflbrds 
peculiar  evidences  and  means  of  God's  grace 
and  aaistance,  in  proportion  as  we  need  it^  to  do 
thing,  to  which  he  calls  us ;  that  though  we 
not  to  add  the  consideration  of  his  rewarding 
■8  heroafter^  yet  believers  would  undoubtedly  be 
capable  of  going  through  the  same  difficulties  with 
amdi  greater  spirit,  comfort,  and  success,  than  other 
SBen.  And  accordingly  our  Saviour  assures  us,  that 
kis  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  light*.  And  St.  Paul 
yet  more  distinctly  asserts,  that  godliness,  meaning 
certainly  Christian  godliness,  is  profitable  unto  all 
things,  having  promise  qfthe  Ijfe  that  now  is,  as  well 
as  that  which  is  to  come\. 

But  of  whom  can  it  be  then,  that  he  speaks,  when 
heaaithso  &qpiteaB\y,]ff  in  t^l^e  only  we  have  hope 
m  Christ,  we  are  qfall  men  most  miserable  P  I  answer, 
of  the  very  same,  whom  he  denoted,  by  the  word  We, 
the  last  time  he  used  it,  but  a  few  lines  before :  of  the 
witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  the  preachers 
of  his  Gospel ;  who  then  suffered  many  afflictions  on 
account  of  it  in  this  life ;  and  were  wretched  indeed 
if  they  had  no  prospect  of  being  the  better  for  it  in 
another :  as  were  certainly  in  proportion  also  their 
first  followers.  For  in  that  age,  all  that  lived  godly 
in  Christ  Jesus  stfffered  persecution  J ;  and  knew,  as 
the  Apostle  reminds  them,  that  they  were  appointed 
thereunto^ 

Not  those  duties  therefore,  which  always  belonged 
to  the  Christian  profession,  but  those  sufferings,  which 
then  attended  it,  were  the  reason,  that,  had  not  the 
hopes  of  a  better  life  through  Christ  supported  them, 

♦  Matth.  xi-  30.  f  1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

*2Tiiii.m.  12.  J  The«s.iii.  5. 
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itiley  had  been  Ito  Mdil  wJMrato  AM 

thin  appeals  more  plAinly  yet  finta  thejtoqml  itf  lite 
dboiMttiM;  wherti  tewuaSagU^  part  of  flie  aalgedl 
again,  he  doth  not  ai^e,  Jffthe  dead  tUe  Mfy'frhgp 
do  itm  Uve  iKobetly  and  r^bieondy  ;  aa  he  devMltai 
oiqfht  to  hare  done,  if  aobiiety  aild  liffhtiianma*! 
were  ptejudidal  hi  this  woild }  hxA^  l[f  th^  dmd  tud 
mt,  wkg  skald  we  hi  je^patdjf  eeery  kamr^  I  Wikat 
mioMtageth  U  ms,  that  I  hMe /might  with  heMe  wk 
JI^»keeme,tftkedeadtisenotft 

He  doth  indeed  after  i^,  immediately  aulQoaiv/tfflf 
MB  eat  and  drindt^fOT  UHMttew  we  die.  Bat  tfaeatf 
woidfl!,  in  the  passage  of  Isaiab:{;,  from  wheniie  &ejr 
are  taken^  stand  in  oppositiotti  not  to  temperance^  biifc 
to  mortifieation  and  ftsting.  And  here  they  dd  not 
mean,  let  us  indulge  debanehefy  and  excess:  but  let 
as  notdefnriteoarsdvei,  ifwecanhopefornoiiitliw 
adtantai^e  from  it,  of  the  innooent  satisfiictions  anA 
eoMfoMs  of  life,  while.  It  ksts.  The  exprenri«m  mag^ 
indeed  sometimes  be  used  in  a  bad  sense :  bikt  it  hi 
most  frequently  used  in  a  good  one;  as  to  mention  no 
more,  where  our  Sationr  saith  of  himself^  that  k^ 
came  eating  and  drinking^;  and  where  St  Paul  pleada> 
]S[af>e  we  not  power  to  eat  and  to  drink^  ?  His  Hrteak 
tion  therefore  was  only  to  say :  If  there  be  no  resniu 
rection,  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  if  his  rdigion  can  be  of 
no  serrice  to  us  hereafter,  let  us  not  make  oursdrtts 
miserable  for  the  sake  of  it  here :  let  us  not  spend 
onr  lives,  as  he  elsewhere  declares  he  did  his,  for  the 
senrice  of  the  Gospel,  in  weariness  and  paii^idness, 
in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  cold  and  naiedbwss^ ;  but 
renouncing  what  only  brings  on  us  fruitless  suflGerings^ 
enjoy  our  ease  like  other  wise  men.  These  conse* 
quences  he  knew  would  startle  those,  whom  he  pressed 

•  1  Con  XV.  30.  +  Verse  S2.  %  Is.  xxii.  1». 

i  Maltb.  xi.  19.  1 1  C^.  ix.  4.  f  9  Csr.  ;u^  37*    ' 
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with  them;  ioid  flhevr.ihem  the  neoeflsity;  eitlier  ctf 
ahuidoiuiig  thafar  fiuth  entirely^  which  he  was  certain 
diey*  would  not^  tat  of  adnutthig  the  KBunrectioii  fot 
oneartide  of  it 

'<  Upon  the 'vriiole  Ihen  it  appean,  that  the  per^ 
I  tionB^  not  theiliitiea  of  Christianity,  were  what  wouU 
/  haVe  made  the  belieyera  in  it  miaerahle,  had  the  hope, 
#hich  it  gaye  them,  heen  confined  to  this  life.  And. 
indeed,  though. possihly  God  might  have  appointed, 
that  doing  our  duty  should  be  attended  of  necessity 
with  greater  uneasiness  and  less  pleasure  here,  than 
transgressing  it :  yet  such  a  constitution  of  thinga 
would,  haye  made  Ids  moral  perfections,  and  his  proyi- 
dance,  much  more  doubtful ;  for  present  appearancea 
would  then  have  been  altogether  against  them :  and 
this  would  greatly  have  discouraged  the  practice  of 
i^rtiie;  amongst  all  men  indeed,  but  especially  in 
thoae  many  ages  and  countries,  which  had  no  dear 
Imowledge,  whatever  glimmerings  they  might  have, 
of  a  future  state.     . 

'  It  is  true,  some  excellent  persons  have  imagined, 
that  the  fewer  advantages  they  allowed  to  virtue  here 
in  their  pious  discourses  and  writings^  the  more  fully 
they  should  prove  it  must  be  rewarded  hereafter :  and 
therefore  have  strenuously  pleaded  for  the  present 
happiness  of  vica  But  we  ought  not  to  state  things 
otherwise  than  they  are,  in  order  to  draw  useful  con- 
dusions :  and  no  good  will  come  of  it  Being  per- 
suaded,  that  nHckedness  is  happier  at  present,  may 
incline  as  many  to  think  God  is  not  displeased  with 
it ;  as  any  reasonings  from  his  attributes  will  indinO: 
to  think  he  is.  For,  if  the  state  of  things  be  cod- 
trived  by  his  providence  to  fstvour  bad  men  more 
than  good  now :  this  may  weU  raise  a  doubt,  whether  . 
the  same  providence  will  so  certainly  do  just  the 
contrary  in  the  next  world    And  a  very  small  hope 
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oC  eaeapay  pmriwhnmnt  ibae,  wiB  tJEAtiMfly.  &^ 
tannine  men  to  live  as  thejr  onj^t  not,  if  it  be^ao- 
kiowle(%ediliei^  interest  here.  Or  snpposlB^  it  ttrer 
so  idain,  tliat  if  virtue,  on  the  whole^  si^fo  in  1^ 
it . most  be . rewarded  in  another ;  yet  what-ve^edi 
virtue  in  ourselves  wiU  be  fiir  from  intitlin^g  ustoimh 
reward.  And  supposing  any  creature  fiudtleaaly  ob«- 
dknt,  the  justice  of  God  will  be  bound  to  bestow  km 
it  no  greater  and  no  longer  reward,  than  will  bar^y 
lAake  amends  for  its  sufferings.  And  if  we  aigu« 
from  his  goodness ;  his  doing  ever  so  much  for  it  on 
earth,  win  be  no  manner  of  objection  againrt  his  doing 
atin  more  in  heaven.  For  that  will  be  only  carrying 
4HI  a  scheme,  which  he  hath  already  bc^^>  and  there- 
fore, we  may  justly  presume,  he  wiU  compleat  •  If  a 
moral  and  religious  behaviour  be,  according  to  the 
natural  course  of  things  in  this,  world,  benefkdal  to 
men,  and  a.wicked  and  impious  one  hurtful;  jMi  I  hc^ 
yon  hnve.ofteu  heard  ihem  proved  to  be :  then  we  have 
dear  evidence  of  fact,  that  God,  who  hath  made  them 
80,  doth  actually  reward  the  one  and  punish  the  other. 
And  though  at  present  his  recompences  are  neither 
exactly  proportioned,  nor  without  exception  constant: 
yet,  as  we  see  many  reasons,  that  may  justly  occasion 
this,  and  cannot  but  acknowledge  there  may  be  many 
more ;  there  arises,  from  the  whole,  great  foundation 
for  hope,  that  the  plain  distinction,  which  he  made  al- 
ready, will  be  yet  more  perfectly  made  in  a  proper 
time.  So  that  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  apprehend 
we  must  necessarily  be  miserable  here,  in  order  to  be 
happy  hereafter ;  or  to  lie  under  the  imputation  of 
d^reciating  virtue,  and  making  it  good  for  nothing 
to  its  votaries,  in  this  world,  in  order  to  secure  it  a 
retribution  in  the  next.  Reason  doth  not  direct  to 
that  method :  revelation  hath  not  taken  it ;  and  the 
teachers  and  professors  of  Christianity  should  avoid 
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eatporing  tliemsdvM  to  m  chii^,  from  wUch  Christie 
anity  itself  is  perfectly  free. 

But  still,  were  we  to  speak  of  rirtue^  as  always  its 
own  reward  here,  and  attaining  its  end  sufficiently  ia 
Uie  compass  of  this  narrow  life ;  that  would  be  an  :ex- 
trme  on  the  other  hand,  and  a  very  pernicious  obe ; 
whateyer  great  names  have  countenanced  it,  some 
with  good  designs,  and  some  with  bad.  Such  extras 
vagant  praises  of  moral  beauty  and  excellency  will 
seldom  have  any  other  eflfect,  where  they  have  moat^ 
than  raising  an  enthusiasm  for  it,  that  will  be  little 
more  than  notional,  or  an  affectation  of  it,  that  will  be 
nothing  more  than  talk.  And  with  the  cooler  part  of 
mankind,  attempting  to  parsuade  them  of  the  caoi^ 
trary  to  what,  in  many  cases,  they  see  and  feel,  is 
kMring  all  credit ;  and  making  every  thing  that  is  said 
to  the  advantage  of  right  conduct  suspicious,  by  in* 
sisfing  on  more,  than  can  possibly  be  true. 

The  real  state  of  the  case  is  plainly  this.  A  temper 
and  behaviour  of  piety,  justice,  benevolence,  and  ra* 
tional  self-government,  is  fitted  in  its  nature  to  make 
our  lives  here  as  happy,  as  we  can  make  them.  And 
therefore,  though  we  had  no  farther  prospect,  our  pre*^ 
sent  interest  would,  generally  speaking,  consist  in 
these  things :  and  would  always  consist  in  them,  if  no 
particular  circumstances  happened,  to  make  excep- 
tions. But  the  misfortune  is,  that  such  circumstances 
do  frequently  happen.  Some  men  have,  from  their 
very  constitution,  peculiarly  strong  propensities  to 
sin,  which  give  them  long  and  painful  exercise ;  and 
after  all,  can  barely  be  kept  under,  not  rooted  out,  let 
them  do  what  they  will.  Is  this  a  state  of  enjoyment^ 
and  its  own  reward  ?  or  a  state  of  warfare,  that  re- 
quires a  future  reoompence,  proportionable  to  the 
sufferings  of  it,  to  make  it  eligible  ?  but  others  are  yet 
more  unhappy.    They  have  added  evil  habits  to  evil 
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ibdiiditioiis ;  Md,  if  tliey  wiH  iOBieiid  thfeir  itrays,  muM; 
feel  deep  remorse  for  what  they  baye  Ame  amiM  al- 
ready ;  and  go  through  infinite  difficulties  to  do  right 
for  tiie  time  to  come^  in  contradiction  to  all  thdr  h&i 
CQStcmis^  their  inflamed  passions^  their  vicious  firiends  s 
must  bear  great  reproach^  perhaps  undergo  much 
Idss^  in  making  reparation  for  the  injuries  they  have 
committed ;  when  the  whole  of  this  might  possiblf 
have  be^Q  avoided,  by  persisting  in  their  former 
eourse.    And,  it  may  be,  after  all,  they  have  a  proa- 
pect  at  most,  barely  of  living  long  eiiough  to  accom^ 
plish  the  change,  but  not  to  enjoy  it.    Who  is  thera 
now,  that  can  weU  be  more  miserable,  than  such  a 
man's  resolution  of  amendment  makes  him,  jf  in  this 
life  only  he  hath  hope  f    Here  then  v&  a  plain  case  in 
which  the  belief  of  a  future  state  ii»  able  to  defend  the 
cause  of  virtue,  and  every  thing  else  unable.    But 
that,  already  mentioned,  of  persecution,  is  a  plainer 
UtiH.    When  men  are  to  suffer  shame  and  in&my,  pe- 
mdties  and  imprisonments,  pains  and  tortures,  for  the 
sake  of  true  religion,  as  multitudes  have  done ;  or  of 
moral  honesty,  as  has  been  the  case  of  too  many ; 
what  is  there  in  the  ftillest  consciousness  of  doing 
their  duty,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  these  things, 
to  souls  of  any  common  make,  if  such  consciousness 
alone  be  all  the  comfort  they  are  to  have,  and  even 
that  very  soon,  perhaps  instantly  to  die  with  them? 
Undoubtedly  the  sense  of  acting  as  we  ought  is  a 
powerful  support.     But,  in  cases  of  extremity,  it  is 
mocking  the  miseries  of  the  good,  to  propose  that 
single  remedy,  as  enough  for  them.  And  though  it  may 
happen  but  seldom,  that  they  sufffer  a  great  deal^br 
righteousness  sake  * ;  yet  they  very  often  suffer  more 
or  less  for  it.    And  whoever  doth  not  see,  how  happy 
it  is  in  every  instance  of  this  sort,  and  how  necessary 

•  1  Pet.  iii.  14. 
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imiiost,  that  the  encouragemeiits  of  fiitarity  should 
come  in  to  the  aasifitaiioe  of  the  present  motives  to  do 
wdl ;  hath  either  very  little  attention  to  the  weakness 
of  human  minds ;  or  very  little  concern  to  have  virtue 
practised,  how  vehemently  soever  he  may  plead  for 
its  being  applauded. 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  a  farther  consideration,  though 
an  exceedingly  material  one,  that  the  sufferings,  which 
mankind  in  general  have  to  go  through,  are  so  b^ 
quent  and  so  heavy,  that  there  is  much  need  of  a 
better  prospect  to  alleviate  them ;  and  though  the 
pious  and  virtuous  were  never  to  be  the  moH  misera- 
ble qf  all  men,  yet  all  men,  in  one  part  or  another  of 
their  days,  would  be  miserable  more  than  enough,  if 
they  had  hope  in  this  life  only. 

The  expectation  of  future  blessedness  therefore, 
even  when  it  was  more  doubtful,  was  a  light  shining 
M  a  dark  place*,  to  cheer  the  fainting  hearts,  and  di* 
rect  the  wandering  steps  of  the  children  of  men.  Yet 
still  to  have  happiness  in  their  view,  with  such  uncer- 
tainty as  former  ages  were  in,  whether  it  could  be  at- 
tained or  not,  must  unquestionably  mix  great  anxiety 
with  their  expectations ;  and  leave  their  circumstances 
on  the  whole  very  pitiable.  But  God,  in  his  mercy, 
hath  removed  all  doubts  from  us ;  not  only  by  express 
promises,  but  an  experimental  proof  also,  of  a  resur- 
rection to  life  everlasting,  in  the  person  of  our  blessed 
Lord :  that  through  him  we  might  have  the  strongest 
consolation,  when  we  fly  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on  the 
hope  set  before  us :  which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor 
of  the  soul,  sure  and  stedfast,  and  which  entereth 
within  tlie  veil;  whither  also  the  fore-runner  is  already 
entered  for  us,  even  Jesus '\. 

You  cannot  but  'see  then,  of  what  great  conse- 
quence it  is  for  all  wise  men  to  encourage  this  faith, 

*  2Pct,i.  19.  +Hcb.  vi.  18— 20. 
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and  all  good  men  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  it 
For  the  principal  reason^  why  we  are^  most  of  us,  so 
faulty  and  so  wretched^  in  this  life  is,  that  we  attend 
so  little  to  the  reward^  of  another.  We  ourselves 
perhaps  do  not  suspect,  how  little  it  is.  Would  God 
that  every  one  who  hears  me,  would  make  a  diligent 
examination,  what  share  of  his  desires,  his  hopes,  and 
his  fears,  the  unseen  world  takes  up ;  and  serioiisfy 
ask  himsdf,  whether  it  can  possibly  be  fit,  that  the  in- 
finitely most  important  part  of  his  condition  should  be 
allowed  so  very  much  the  least  part  in  his  thought^. 
But  then  to  think  of  our  condition  to  good  effect; 
we  must  be  sure,  not  to  set  our  minds  more  on  the 
privileges,  than  the  duties  of  it ;  but  remember,  that 
as  the  virtuous  would  sometimes  be  the  most  miser- 
able of  men,  if  there  were  no  expectation  of  futurity ; 
so  the  vicious  must  be  always  the  most  miserable^  if 
there  be  any.  Every  promise  of  the  Gospel  is  a  threat* 
mng  to  them  :  and  the  doctrine  of  salvation  will  only 
condenm  them  to  severer  punishments.  Let  every 
man  therefore y  who  hath  hope  in  Christy  purify  him- 
self, even  as  he  is  pure  *.  And  let  every  man  who 
desires  to  do  so,  remember,  that  he  can  do  it  only  by 
a  stedfast  belief,  that  Christ  died  and  rose  again  on 
our  account ;  for  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith  f :  by  an  humble  dependance 
on  grace  from  above,  to  be  obtained  by  our  prayers  ; 
for  we  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  do  any  thing  X  : 
and  by  a  diligent  and  constant  use  of  that  grace,  in 
labouring  to  perform  every  part  of  our  duty ;  for  we 
are  to  work  out  our  own  salvation,  because  God  work- 
eth  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do  §. 

*  1  John  iii.  3.  +1  John  v.  4. 
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Whee^ore  I  »ay  tmto  you  :  all  mmmer  qf  aim  tmd 
Ua^ikemy  gitUi  le  forgiven,  uato  mm;  imi  ike 
Uc^Wfemy  agaitut  ike  Hoh/  Ghott  shall  mti  ie 
^rgivattmto  mem. 
Amd whosoever  tpeaketh  a  word  agmngt  tke  8om.t^ 
•  '9m»,  it  ihali  be  /orgiven  Jam:  bat  tekataemr 
tpeakeih  agamet  the  Hoiy  Ghost,  it  shidl  mat  bt 
Jorgtven  Aim.-  meither  tH  this  worlds  neitier  m  ii« 
wmrldtoeome. 

ymuat  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  seldom,  if  9V4ff, 
&il  t»  ezche  a  peculiar  attentiou  and  alarm  in  ^ 
miiuU  of  an,  who  lead  or  hear  them :  and  the  dftfr 
(line,  which  they  contain,  appears  to  some,  eithey.fa 
difficult  to  be  understood,  or  so  improper  to  be  ad*  1 
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it^  *,  gruflring-f,  qwnehmg  the  SphiiXi  yet  iKme  of 
these  18  ever  said  to  be  impardoiiable ;  and  thoreAiM^ 
we  may  be  sure,  none  of  them  is  so :  because,  if  h 
Uad,  undoubtedly  the  word  of  God  wootl  hsre  given 
us  that  warning  hi  relation  to  it :  whereas  on  the  con- 
trary, the  text  itsdf,  in  the  plainest  words,  assures  us, 
that  every  sin  is  pardonable,  excepting  one,  which  is 
different  from  all  these.  If  then  either  the  wicked, 
nAecting  on  their  guilt,  or  the  innooeat,oveEO(mie  with 
groundless  fears,  are  apprehensive,  that  they  have 
committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  they 
usuaBy  caB  it,  and  therefore  cannot  be  forgiven:  tihey 
should,  in  the  first  place,  be  asked,  or  ask  themsdvet^ 
and  answer  distinctly,  what  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  they  have  committed  ?  What  the  particutls 
thing  is,  that  weighs  so  heavy  upon  them  I  For  mn 
kss  it  be  precisely  hkuphemy  agauui  tke  Hofy  Ghtmti 
there  is  no  pretence  for  saying,  they  cannot  be  fosw 
ipven.  There  are  but  three  passages  in  the  Bible^ 
that  mention  this  matter :  the  text ;  Mark  iii  28, 99; 
and  Luke  xii.  10 :  in  every  one  of  which,  the  verjl 
same  word,  blaspkemy,  is  used ;  and  no  other.  So 
that,  of  whatever  sin  else  against  the  divine  Spirit 
they  may  have  been  guilty,  if  they  have  not  been 
guilty  of  that,  they  may  undoubtedly  be  forgiven. 
And  this  single  observation  duly  attended  to,  is 
sufficient  to  preserve,  or  even  restore,  the  quiet  of 
ftfAiitudes.  But  still  too  many,  for  want  of  under^ 
'standing  the  nature  of  the  blasphemy  which  our 
Messed  Lord  here  means,  may  fSftlsely  conceive 
thems^es  to  be  chargeable  with  it:  whibt  others, 
of  a  different  turn,  may  wonder,  or  be  much  ofiended, 
at  finding  so  terrible  a  denunciation  against  it:  and 
a  tMrd  soft,  if  they  perceive  no  danger  of  actuali}!^ 

•  Acta  V.  9.  +  Eph.  iy.  80.  t  1  Thess.  v.  19. 
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iWH^phii4  Ihh^  t  *fft4t4r9muitU9$u  ui$iy  by  no  iiieaii» 
ltlfl«•^  H^«  HhfUfii^\y  w«i  iUi-y  oiixht,  how  near  it  they  nay 
M«MH«      I  ^hfiM  »h*«M'(Vfri'  iMHli!iivour  to  shew, 

I  VVhiil  Ihn  hlimithrifty  ngaitiMt  the  Holy  Ghoit; 
iiiKMlloMiiil  hy  our  Havioiir,  is. 

II  WliMi   u  IiiIimmUhI   hy  hiK  declaration,  that// 
4A11//  Mi«^  /ii\/oi>r^4rM.  Hritfier  in  tkU  world,nor 

III  Why  hv  i^iixtM^^  M»  Ki^vy  a  sentence  on  this 

\\     \\\sA\  iKu^'i  vUk  iu  do  mu.  appnvioh  towards  it. 
I    \\  tw4(  ihv'   Miti'^iKHMy  ;j^;)^uv:i^t  the  Holy  Ghost, 

\s^^  ^iW  w^H*  MHiffikmfis  iu  th»^  oci^ctaal  language 
V4  vtV  \v^  t\«amMv<ir  wlh^uce  wv  kikYif  derived  it 
i:u\>  vs«i    ^'HH,  v|;m2ii>^  iKHhio^  eb$e«  Utto:  :spi«king 

,,,v«^.\     ^     M»   v:*t*xA»x'4?v     utvi  :(KrrtriTnf.  :nin»t  lemi-* 

^  '4^.s.>   '*-w>  «vx.\    a*>  cvpression  is  confinec  IT  mr 
..^v-    "^-^'^N-       Aifc^iAemy  against  the  Holy  Gh^ 
.s.v.o.v    sv  x*N^*i«^'»$f  irreverently  and  injuriously  t6 
.K    iv^>  . . :kss»    ^  hich  may  be  done  by  vilifying  either 
\,-v    :n^.w*^  ^»*  ^  works.     But  of  the  fonner  our 
xx^  xx..   siMUi  n^^  speak:  for  nothing  had  happened, 
V*  xx  a  .  vulU  Iwd  him  to  it.    The  Jews,  whom  he  was 
prufetiis^.  and  had,  the  highest  veneration 
)xix  of  God :  therefore  they  had  certainly 
u;is^v\l  "^*  pt^rsonal  reproaches  against  him:  indeed 
.«.  ai4^  '^^^^  ap(>ear«  that  they  had  named  him  in  whal 
•u^v  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  dtvlanition,  made  in  the  text.     But 
^^  cASi'.  to  Uy  it  before*  you  in  the  words  of  the  Gos- 
j^  was  this,      7*Ac*re  teas  hrom^ki  to  kirn  one  pos^ 
j^»^^*ii  H'i(A  44  iifxi!.  NiMit  afut  ditmh :  and  he  healed 
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him :  a?id  all  tJis  people  were  amazed^  mui  said,  Ts 
not  this  the  son  of  David?  But  when  the  Pharisees 
beard  it,  tliey  said.  This  fellow  doth  not  cast  out  de- 
tils,  but  by  Beelxebuh  the  prince  of  the  devils.  It  fol- 
lows. And  Jesus  knew  their  tJioughts  *.  Upon  which 
he  argued  with  them,  that  destroying  the  works  of 
the  devil,  his  influence  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men,  could  not  proceed  from  the  devil  himself,  for 
that  would  be  overturning  his  own  kingdom;  but 
evidently  shewed  a  power  opposite  and  superior  to 
his :  and  then  he  subjoined  the  words  now  under  con-^ 
sideration ;  which  many  learned  interpreters  have 
understood  thus :  that  such,  as  were  ignorantly  led 
by  common  prejudice  to  speak  against  Christ,  ap« 
pearing  only  as  a  Son  of  Man  ;  and,  taking  him  for 
a  mere  man,  reproached  him  with  being  the  carpen- 
tef's  son  f,  or  even  gluttonous  and  a  wine-bibber,  and 
a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  % ;  might,  notwith- 
standing,' come  to  see  their  mistake,  and  be  forgiven ; 
biit  when  he  performed  miracles,  before  their  eyes,  to 
rectify  their  opinion,  as  he  had  just  done  then ;  if 
tiiey  reviled  these  also,  ascribing  them  to  the  agency 
6f  the  devil,  contrary  to  all  reason,  and  perhaps  to 
their  own  consciences  too ;  (for  thus  some  under- 
stand the  observation,  that  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts  ;) 
this  was  adding  sin  to  sin\\  was  in  effect  imputing 
wickedness  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  by  represent- 
ing what  was  plainly  done  by  him,  as  done  by  an  evil 
Being ;  and  should  not  be  pardoned.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  but  this  interpretation  seems  to  be  much 
confirmed  by  St.  Mark ;  who  observes,  that  our 
Saviour  gave  them  this  warning,  because  they  said, 
he  had  an  unclean  spirit  ||. 

•  Matth.  xii.  22—25.      t  Mattli.  xiii.  1)5,       %  Matth.  xi.  19. 
Luke  vii.  34.  §  ^s.  xxx.  I.  ||  Mark  iii.  30. 
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But  still  other  eminent  men^  though  they  allow,  that 
he  cast  out  deeiU,  as  himself  expressly  affirms  *,  and 
performed  the  rest  of  his  wonderful  works,  hy  the 
Spirit  f^  God,  which  is  the  same  with  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  yet  remark  very  truly,  that  this  phrase,  the 
Hoijf  Ghoit,  these  words  thus  joined,  in  the  Gospds 
and  Acts  never  signify  the  power  of  working  mint- 
des,  but  often  signify  the  spiritual  gifts,  of  speak- 
ing with  tongues  and  the  like,  which  the  Apostles 
received:  and  that  accordin^y,  though  they  had 
loqg  befiure  done  many  miracles,  as  well  as  their 
master*  we  are  told  notwithstanding  in  the  New  Ta^ 
tMMiit,  tlttt  the  Hofy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given  f ; 
V«t  promised*  aftn  our  blessed  Lord's  ascension. 
FroM  boice  thai  they  argue,  that  conformably  to 
tlw  manner  of  speaking,  blasphemy  against  the 
tUf  CrAaaf  mint  maan  vilifying,  not  the  miraculoua 
tfwimlk«r>  of  wbidi  die  Spirit  was  the  author  then; 
b«l  tbe  fiurtber  mamfiestations  of  himself,  which  were 
soon  to  fsAow  tbem :  and  onr  Saviour  must  design  in 
the  text  lo  infbna  bis  opposers,  that  all  they  had 
said>  and  all  tbey  should  say,  of  him,  while  he  le* 
mained  on  earth,  as  a  deceiver  of  the  people  ^,  and 
even  one  that  hmd  a  deril^  might  be  forgiven  them : 
but  if,  when  be  was  gone  to  the  Father ;  and  te 
ctm^ter^  or  advocate,  for  so  it  should  be  translated^ 
emme  %,  by  supernatural  gifts  to  convince  the  teorld^ 
sin.  hecmmse  they  had  not  believed  on  him  %;  if  thef 
should  go  on  then  to  speak  evil  of  these  also,  their 
gnih  should  never  be  remitted.  And,  in  confirmatini 
of  this  exposition,  they  observe  further,  that  Christ  at 
his  death,  prayed  the  Father  to  forgive  *♦  his  craCH 

♦  Matth.  xii,  28.  f  Jo^  vii.  39,  J  John  vii.  If, 

J  Matth.  xi.  18«     Luke  Tii.  S5.  H  John  xv.  «6. 

f  Jolm  xvi.  8.  9.  •♦  Luke  xxiii.  54. 
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ficfSs  tkoagli  at  the  same  time  tk^  revibd  ind 
^farided  both  him  and  hig  miraclet ;  ie  Mtved  otiers, 
Mmeyhe  eamot  mtoe  ;  let  ChrUt  the  img  ^  Imrad 
deacnd  mwjram  the  erass,  imd  we  wiObeUeve  km 
and  that,  suitably  to  his  master's  example,  St  Peter 
intreated  them  afterwards  to  repent  ami  he  eomeerted^ 
that  their  eime  might  be  hhttedaatlf,  which  therefinre 
was  yet  possible :  but  when,  they  still  resisted  the 
Holy  Ghost,  after  these  fbller  proofii  of  his  interpo- 
•itioii,  etmtradietimg  and  hkuphem^;  then  the 
Apostles  ftfrfi^fiN>m  them  BMumoorthjf  efevefiaeting 
Ijfe,  wnd  went  to  the  Gentilee  X» 

This  latter  interpretation,  I  con&ss,  appears  to  mo 
the  more  prohaUe.  But,  in  this  they  agree :  thatthe 
blasphemy^  which  is  pronounced  unpardonable,  was 
■ot  speaking  evil  of  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  bnt 
nf  the  miiacolous  powers  which  he  exerted:  and  the 
^Uftrenim  is  only,  what  miracukni9  powers  are  meant ; 
whether  those  mighty  worlu,  which  our  Saviour  peiw 
ftvmed  by  means  of  tiie divine  Spirit,  while  on  earth; 
or  those  gifts,  which  were  poured  forth  on  men,  after 
he  ascended  to  heaven :  a  question,  easy,  no  doubt,  to 
be  answered  then ;  but  of  no  importance  to  us  now. 

What  we  are  concerned  to  remark  ferther  is,  that 
our  blessed  Lord's  denunciation  was  pointed,  not 
against  such  blasphemy  or 'evil  speaking,  as  mere  mis- 
^take,  or  inconsiderateness  might  lead  men  into ;  but 
ancb,  as  proceeded  from  wilfid  and  deliberate  wicked-^ 
aMS :  for  with  this  he  charges  the  Jews,  immediately 
after  the  text :  O  generatiam  ^  vipers,  how  eon  ye, 
hemgefM,  epeah  good  thingsf  For  out  qf  the  afttm- 
ihuM  ^  the  heart,  the  mouth  epeaheth^  Nor  doth 
he  pass  so  dreadfal  a  sentence  on  the  use  of  opprobri- 
ous language,  concerning  operations  of  the  Spirit,  ma> 

^  Matth*  xxvii.  4^.     Mark  xv,  M.  -t*  Acts  iii.  19. 

%  Acts  xiii.  45,  46.  f  Matth.  xii.  94. 
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nifiuted  in  distant ' places  or  times i .but  concerning 
nurades  performed,  or  supernatural  gifts  exerdsed^ 
before  men's  own  eyes ;  for  that  advantage  they,  to 
whom  he  spoke,  enjoyed.  Nor  did  even  they  fid 
under  this  condemnation  for  every  hasty  expressioii 
pf  contempt ;  but  for  such,  as  they  continued  to  utter  j 
after  a  sufficient  time  allowed  them  to  grow  cool  land 
setious,  and  reflect.  For  when,  upon  the  Aposdes  rw 
ceiving  the  gift  of  tongues,  there  were  some,  that 
moeHng  Mid,  The^e  men  are  /utt  of  new  mme^i 
though  it  was  certainly  a  blaspheming  saying  in  itsd^ 
and  came  from  a  wrong  disposition  of  mind,  and  re« 
flectcid  on  a  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  done  in'  thbir 
own  presence;  yet  being  only,  a  sudden  flighij 
St.  Peter  did  not  impute  it  as  blasphemy  to  them; 
but  merely  as  rashness  of  judgment ;  and  therefore 
applied  himself  to  convince  them  of  their  mistake^ 
with  80  good  effect,  that  3,000  were  converted  thai 
^'ery  day.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  only  persons, 
whom  we  have  ground  to  think  guilty  of  the  Um^ 
pkemyaffahst  the  Holy  Ghost,  meant  in  the  text,  are 
they,  who  from  bad  motives,  and,  as  we  say,  in  cold 
bIuod»  revile  and  raO  against  such -operations  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  as  are  performed  in  their  own  presence. 
Let  us  now  inquire,  ^ 

11.  What  is  the  true  sense  of  our  Saviour's  declara- 
tion, that  this  one  sin  shall  mot  he  forgiven,  neither  in 
this  present  world,  nor  that  to  come. 

Some  have  apprehended  him  to  mean  only,  that  all 
passionate  and  injurious  language  on  common  occa* 
Kions  shall  be  considered  as  mere  human  infirmity^ 
that  doth  not  put  men  out  of  a  state  of  salvation; 
wliortHia  the  like  language  concerning  the  miracles 
Mild  giftM  of  tho  Holy  (iihost  doth :  brings  them  into  a 
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tonditioh  of  spiritual  death  here;  which  unless  thejr 
rise  again  from  it  by  a  particular  repentance,  will  be 
followed  by  eternal  death,  hereafter.  But  surely  it  is 
taking  much  too  great  liberty ;  first,  by  all  manner^ 
9in  and  blasphemy  to  understand  oidy  all  sinful' evU- 
speaking  about  common  matters,  though  our  Saviour 
hath  specified  speaking  against  himself:  than  to  say, 
that  all  evil-speaking  about  common  matters  is  con* 
sistent  with  salvation;  and  lastly,  when  the  text 
affirms '  peremptorily,  that  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  alone,  shall  not  be  for  given  ; 
to  add,  unless  men  particularly  repent  of  it ;  a  limita- 
tion, for  which  there  is  not  the  least  authority,  and 
which  would  bring  down  this  sin  to  just  the  same 
level  with  many  more.  Some  again  think  the  words 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  though  expressed  absolutely,  are 
metot  only  in  comparison ;  that  all  other  sins  will  be 
forgiven  sooner ;  and  this  with  the  most  difficulty  of 
any.  But,  though  doubtless  there  are  some  instances, 
especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  what  is  said 
positively,  must  be  understood  comparatively;:  yet,  I 
think  none  will  be  found  of  that  sort,  where  the  asser- 
tion is  made  with  such  great  and  calm  solemnity,  and 
so  circumstantially.  Lastly,  not  a  few,  observing  that 
in  all  writers,  the  most  general  denunciations  often 
admit  no  small  number  of  particular  exceptions,  con- 
ceive, that  this  before  us  may*.  But  then  some 
foundation  must  always  appear  for  such  exceptions, 
either  in  other  passages  of  the  same  or  other  writers, 
concerning  the  same  matter,  or  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing :  and  no  such  foundation  hath  yet  been  shewn 

*  Erasmus  in  his  Paraphrase  interprets  it,  vix  incanet  veniam. 
And  Latimer  in  Strype  s  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  saith,  This  sin 
is  called  unforgiveable,  because  seldom  forgiven  :  but  on  repentance 
it  may. 
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in  the  present  case.  Besides,  the  declaration,  Htmt 
hUuphemy  agaifut  the  Holy  Ghost  shaU  not  hefor^ 
given^  is  itself  an  exception  from  a  general  rule,  that 
all  manner*  of  sin  shall  he  forgiven:  and  to  suppost 
other  exceptions  again  from  this  exception,  seems 
very  unnatural.  It  would  indeed  be  presumptuous 
to  restrain  the  mercies  of  God :  but  it  is  equally  and 
perhaps  more  dangerous  to  extend  them  farther,  than 
he  permits  us. 

The  addition,  that  this  sin  shaU  neither  be  forgiven 
in  this  world,  nor  the  world  to  come,  is  taken  by  many 
for  no  more,  than  a  stronger  and  fuller  way  of  sayings 
that  it  shall  not  or  shall  never,  be  forgiven:  which  are 
the  expressions  used  in  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  Some 
understand  by  it,  neither  in  the  age  or  dispensation 
of  the  Law,  which  was  then  present,  when  our  SaviT 
our  spoke ;  nor  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  ready  to 
take  place  of  it:  for  so  the  phrases,  this  world,  and 
the  world  to  come,  are  used  in  some  passages  of  the 
New  Testament.  But  others,  with  good  appearance 
of  truth,  carry  the  meaning  further,  and  apprehend 
it  to  be ;  that,  whereas  corrections,  and  severe 
ones,  are  inflicted  on  many  sins  in  this  life,  whidi 
yet,  through  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  are  not  im- 
puted, to  men's  condemnation,  at  the  last  day :  for  Hm 
sin,  on  the  contrary,  both  heavy  punishment  should 
fall  on  the  guilty  here,  and  heavier  yet  hereafter^ 
And  accordingly,  in  fact,  these  blasphemous  Jews  un« 
derwent,  in  a  few  years,  the  most  dreadful  judgments: 
nor  have  we  cause  to  think  of  their  eternal  state  other* 
wise,  than  with  great  horror.  Such  then  being  the 
sense  of  our  Saviour's  words  let  us  enquire, 

III.  Why  he  passed  a  sentence,  thus  peculiarly 
severe,  against  this  one  only  sin. 

Now,  had  the  offence  been  speaking  irreverently 
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eoneermiig  Hut  pancm  •£  the  Holy  GlioBt :'  it  woqU 
not  have  been  easy  to  aBngn  any  retaon^  why  ilist 
ahould  be  less  pai^anable^  than  tixe  uabe  ineveceiioe 
towards  the  Father,  or  the  Son.  But  sinoe,  as  yon 
have  seen»  it  was  vilifying  his  miraculons  opeiitions 
and  gifts :  there  appear  in  it  the  most  evident  liuilBs 
oCsuch  gnilt  and  danger,  as  could  belong  to  no  other. 
H  was  the  greatest  and  wilfiillest  obstinacy  in  the 
wrong,  that  can  be  imagined;  when  they,  and  al 
around  them,  saw  the  most  IDustrious  and  beneficial 
mirades,  done  in  confirmation  of  the  most  hcdy  and 
benevolent  doctrine,  to  stand  out  in  opposition  to 
both:  to  insist,  that  the  devil  conspired  against  him* 
self,  rather  than  own  the*  finger  of  God,  where  it  was 
so  exceedingly. visible:  and  not  only  to  Uaspheme  the 
.  Son  of  man  thus,  during  his  state  of  humiliation,  at 
which  indeed  their  prejudices  -might  naturally  take 
.  some  considerable  offence ;  but  after  he  wbm  exalted 
hff  the  right  hand  tff  Ood^,  and  had  haptiwed  his 
Apostles  wUh  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire,  as  John 
had  foretold  he  should  t;  and  enabled  them  by  that 
means,  both  to  do  greater  warhs  than  himsey^X,  and 
besides  to  understand  all  mysteries^,  to  discern  and 
make  manifest  the  secrets  cf  hearts  \\,  to  speai  with 
mnhnawn  tongues  %,  to  shew  beforehand  things  to 
come  ^\  to  confer  die  same  gifts  on  whom  they  would ; 
and  when  every  assembly  of  Christians  afforded  almost 
daily  proofs  of  these  things ;  to  persist  yet,  neither 
entering  into  the  Ungdom  qf  Heaven  themselves,  nor 
nffering  others  to  enter  in  ft » ^^^  ^^t  only  to  oppose, 
but  to  revile,  the  strongest  evidence,  hud  before  them 
in  the  fullest  manner ;  and  that,  very  probably,  against 

•  Acts  ii.  3S.         +  Matth.  iii.  1 1 .  %  John  xiv.  1 2. 

S 1  Cor.  xiii.  t.       ||  1  Cor.  xit.  10.  xiv.  «5.  %  1  Cor.  xiy.  2,  &c. 
^^  Jobn  xiv*  la.  ft  Matth.  xxiii.  19* 
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fUe  seclnet  conviction  of  their  own  heart?  too:  such 
behaviour  manifests  the  most  hardened  and  despeiMe 
wickedness.  All  men  must  suppose  it,  and  our  Sationc 
knew  it,  to  proceed  from  an  incurable  disease  within  | 
prevailing  over  the  powerfullest  and  last  remedy^' 
which  divine  wisdom  thought  fit  to  use :  and  there-^ 
fore  his  declaration,  however  awful,  was  but  the  na^ 
tiiral  consequence  of  the  state  they  were  in.  Had 
they  only  doubted,  had  they  only  denied,  there  mi^tst 
have  been  some  hope  of  them :  but  when  men  are 
come  to  railing  and  blaspheming,  as  they  were,  they 
have  done  with  attending  and  considering.  Yet  stilly 
bad  they  only  rejected  the  testimony  of  others  con- 
cerning the  wonderful  operations  and  gifts  of  the 
Spirit ;  stronger  testimony  of  others,  or  that  of  theit 
own  senses,  might  have  been  added  :  but  when  this 
last  had  been  vouchsafed  them,  there  could  possibly 
be  no  higher.  It  might  indeed  appear  to  them,  on 
maturer  reflection,  more  convincing  than  at  first:  but 
after  sufficient  leisure  to  reflect  had  been  also  allowed 
them,  as  I  have  shewn  you  it  was ;  every  thing,  that 
could  be  done  for  them,  consistently  with  leaving 
them  freedom  of  will,  had  been  done,  and  all  in  vain. 
This,  you  see,  is  plainly  a  very  different  case  from 
that  of  any  other  sin.  And  the  peculiar  guilt  and 
idanger  of  it  consists,  not  in  its  being  committed 
against  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  on  its  being  a  wilful  and 
obstinate  rejection,  from  wicked  motives,  of  the  only 
means  remaining  for  reformation  and  forgiveness. 
Suppose  the  providence  of  God  had  so  ordered  it, 
that  all  diseases  should  be  curable,  by  some  one  par- 
ticular course  of  medicine :  still  whoever  despised 
and  ridiculed  that  course,  instead  of  taking  it,  must 
perish.  And  in  like  manner,  though  all  sins  would 
else  be  pardonable  through  the  grace  of  the  Gospel : 


mboevmBCons  the  utmost  effinrts  of  ihat  gcacd^ mutt 
Ail  x>f  it  And  our  Saviour  fateseoing,  that  ibam 
fierrons  would^  pnuiounces  their  doonu  Every .  ad-^ 
vantage,  that  any  odierb  ever  were  to  eigoy;  they  }i$A 
-eqioyed  to  the  fiill^  without  effect :  and  it  Waa  nc^ 
mmSMB  to  the  honour  of  God's  government,  or  the 
judiness  of  his  nature,  to  strive  with  such  by  still 
more, extraordinary  methods;  and  do  for  the  worst  bf 
anen,  what  he  had  not  done  for  the  rest  Their  iconf 
iUli^n,  therefinre,  was  not  that  they  should  be  denied 
pardon,  though  they  did  repent;  but  it  was  fore? 
Jkaown,  that  .th0y.  would  not  repent.  So  that  whoever 
^oth,  may  be  sure,  for  that  very  reason,  that  he  hath 
JMt  been  guilty  of  the  xmpndoi^hlebla^hefMif  against 
4keJloljf  Ohoit.  Indeed  no  one  now,  when,  through 
length  of  time,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ^gtejo 
jHnch  altered,  can  lie  under  the  same  guilt  with;tkMi^ 
id  whom  our  Saviour  spoke:  nor  can  he  therefore  be 
Jtonderthe  same  condenination  t  for  the.  judgment  qf 
^God  is  always  accardiug  to  truth*.  But  though  we 
-cannot  equal  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews  in  this  re- 
spect, yet  we  may  come  dreadfully  near  it  And 
"therefore  I  proceed  now  to  shew  you, 
.■  IV.  What  sins  do,  or  do  not,  approach  towards 
ihat,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  text 

And  here  I  shall  speak  separately,  first  of  the  case 
of  unbelievers  in  Christ,  then  of  believers  in  him. 

Unbelievers,  ignorant  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  its  pro« 
per  evidence,  and  who  could  not  help  their  ignorance, 
4ire  not  blameable  for  their  imbelief :  nor  surely  inex* 
tsusable,  though  they  should  add  reproachful  words  to 
it,  speaking  evil  of  things  which  they  know  not  If.  And 
though  it  be  a  great  unhappiness  to  them,  that  they 
have  neither  the  same  means  of  reformation  and  spir 

*Roin,ji.2.  ^         +JudclO. 
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rituil  improvement^  nor  the  same  aasonmce  of  paidbn 
and  acceptance  that  Christians  have :  yet  it  is  their 
unfaappiness  only,  not  their  fiuilt.  But  such  unhei* 
lieTers,  as  through  a  contemptuous  negligence  refuse 
to  consider  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  or  firom  a  vain  op»> 
nion  of  the  sufficiency  of  their  own  reason,  or  tcom 
love  to  any  sin,  reject  it ;  these  put  themselves  in  the 
liigh  road  towards  the  sin,  condenmed  hem  by  our 
Saviour*  And  if  they  add  to  their  infidelity  pro&ne 
and  irreverent  language ;  they  advance  nearer  to  iU 
But  if  part  of  that  language  be  ascribing  the  miracles 
and  spiritual  gifts,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  an  evil  power,  of  which  some  amongst  them  have 
given  intimations;  and  above  all,  if  they  do  this  from 
a  malicious  heart,  and  perhaps  against  their  own  in* 
ward  persuasion  too;  then  they  come  as  near  to  it, as 
they  are  able.  And  yet  one  cannot  but  hope,  that, 
since  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel  is  not  either  quite 
so  full  and  strong,  or  so  obvious  and  easily  seen  at 
once,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles :  they  may,  after  all,  think  better  of  it,  re>> 
pent,  and  obtain  pardon. 

If  indeed  they  have,  since  they  came  to  a  full  use 
of  reason,  deliberately  professed  Christianity,  and  then 
forsaken  it,  and  become  railers  and  scoffers  at  it;  this 
case  is  worse  than  if  they  had  never  believed ;  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  seen  the  evidences,  understood 
the  nature,  and  felt  the  influences  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
yet,  after  all,  have  broken  the  faith,  which  they  had 
solemnly  engaged  to  it  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
therefore  declares  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  were 
fmee  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly 
gift,  and  were  made  partakers  ojf  the  Holy  Ghost, 
aand  have  tasted  the  good  word  qf  God,  and  the 
powers  of  the  wavld  to  come,  (f  they  shall  Jail 
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mmf,  to  renem  ikem  ^igaim  mUo  rqmUtmee:  ieemg 
tkejf  erud^  to  tknudoes  He  Sam  ^  Hod  qfiroA^ 
mot  pmt  him  to  mm  op&m  Home*.  Bat  then,  esqpli* 
eit  tod  terrible  as  these  words  ue,  yet  some  ef 
tiion  plainly  relate  to  those  muaculoiis  gifts  and 
powers^  whkh  we  do  not  now  experience^  and  thei» 
ftve  cannot  sin  against  them  to  that  d^^ree,  nor  fay 
eonseqpienee  make  our  condition  so  desperate^  as 
tiiose  who  did :  besides  that  ts^pamAfe^  both  in  Scrip* 
ture  and  common  language,  often  moons  no  more^ 
than  extremely  difficnh  and  hopeless ;  but  not  be- 
yond llie  reach  iji  His  grace,  with  whom  all  tUngs  mt 
pomblef.  And  as  this  impossibility  is  expressly 
itare  said  to  be  that  of  renewing  them  to  repentamee: 
(which  powerfuDy  strengthens  what  I  have  already 
proved  to  you,  that  the  hlaephennf  againet  the  Holff 
€thoet  is  unpardonable,  only  because  it  leaves  vm 
fbundation  to  repent  upon)  so  when  any  one  is  re^ 
newed  to  repentaince,  this  passage  contains  not  the 
least  intimation,  that  he  cannot  be  forgiven. 

But  supposing  a  total  and  settled  unbelief  and  apos* 
tacy  to  be  ever  so  irretrievable ;  yet  merely  having 
doubted,  nay  having  inclined  to  the  wrong  side,  or 
even  been  a  good  deal  persuaded  of  it,  and  that  for 
some  time,  is  very  far  from  being  the  same  case.  The 
Apostles  themselves  at  first  did  not  believe  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour :  St.  Thomas  stood  out  a  whole 
week :  two  of  them  in  St.  Luke  speak  of  their  per- 
suasion, that  this  was  he  who  should  have  redeemed 
Israel,  as  past  and  at  an  end;};.  Yet,  as  all  this  arose 
from  infirmity,  not  wickedness,  they  met  with  an  easy 
pardon ;  and  so  will  others  like  them.  But  few  of 
those,  whom  sensuality,  and  fewer  still,  whom  vain 
self-opinion  leads  to  scepticism,  ever  recover  them- 

*  Heb.  vi.  4^S.  i  Matth.  xix.  26.  {  Luke  xxiv.  21. 
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MLves.  -.  And  as  this  affords  no  small  confirmation  to 
jthe  awful  doctrine  of  the  text :  so  it  should  warn  all 
&(ua.taking  so  much  as  the  first  steps  in  that  &tal 
|Miih^  from  which  men  so  seldom  return :  but  espe- 
cially against  setting  out  with,  treating  religion  and 
morals  in  a  scornful  and  ludicrous  manner ;  which  is 
directly  opposite  to  modest  and  humble  inquiry; 
manifests  a  very  criminal  partiality,  as  well  as  suf- 
£ciency ;  and  naturally  terminates  in  a  complete  dis^ 
jegard  to  every  thing  wise  and  good. 
'  Thus  much  concerning  infidels  *  and  ,  apostates^ 
Christians,  while  they  continue  such,  are  in  very  little 
danger  of  committing  the  sin,  condemned  ii;i  the  text. 
$ome  indeed  have  imagined;  that  every  deliberate 
transgression  amounted  to  it,  and  was  unpardonable ; 
because  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  saith,  that  (ftve 
sin  wilffd!y,  (tfter  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge 
jrf.  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for 
Mns,  hut  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment*. 
But  then  it  appears  very  plainly,  that  not  any  wilful 
sin  whatever  is  meant  there,  but  that  one  only,  which 
is  mentioned  immediately  before  and  after;  laying 
aside  the  profession  of  tlie  faithy  treading  under  foot 
the  Son  of  God,  counting  the  blood  of  tlie  covenant  an 
unholy  thing,  doing  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  Grace: 
that  is,  renouncing  and  reviling  Christianity,  And 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  they,  who  have 
rejected  Christ,  will  no  where  find  any  other  atone- 
ment for  their  sins,  therefore  they  who  believe  in  him^^ 
but  have  criminally  violated  some  of  his  precepts, 
cannot  partake  of  his  atonement,  though  they  apply 
for  it  with  penitent  hearts.  It  is  very  true,  St.  John 
hath  told  us,  there  is  a  sin  unto  death,  at  least  was  in 
those  days,  of  which  if  any  one  was  guilty,  he  could 
give  no  cuGoiiragemeut  to  pray  for  hi\n\.     Rut  the 

♦  Heb.  X.  26,  21.  +  1  John  v.  16. 
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whole  Scripture  tells  us,  that  not  evety  wilful  sin  isr 
<9ertainly  unto  death:  and  our  Saviour  in  the  text 
hath  told  us^  that  only  the  blasphemy ^  the  maliciousr 
evil  speaking,  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  such.  Now^ 
they  who  believe  in  the  Father  and  the  Son  cannot 
surely  think  ill  either  of  the  person  or  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit;  and  therefore  cannot  be  ordinarily 
tempted  to  speak  ill  of  them,  with  any  real  meaning 
of  what  they  say :  and  unmeaning  profisme  express 
sions,  though  undoubtedly  very  full  of  guilt,  and 
likely  to  produce  more  and  greater  guilt,  are  yet  fer 
from  that  most  abandoned  wickedness,  to  which  the 
passage  before  us  relates. 

Sometimes  indeed  Christians,  and  very  good  ones^ 
may  accuse,  themselves  of  having  entertained  irre-^ 
verent  thoughts,  and,  it  may  be,  spoken  irreverent 
words  of  religion,  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  himself :  but  this  hath  been,  when  they  were 
under  so  peculiar  a  disturbance  of  mind,  that  they 
had  not  the  command  of  their  thoughts  or  words  r 
and  then  they  may  be.  absolutely  sure,  that  the  all- 
knowing,  just,  and  good  God  will  not  consider  these 
offences,  as,  in  a  moral  sense,  theirs.  In  some  dis- 
orders, it  is  no  more  possible  for  men  to  hinder  wicked 
thoughts  from  taking  possession  of  their  minds,  or 
blasphemous  words  ftom  coming  out  of  their  mouths, 
than  to  hinder  any  other  distemper,  (for  plainly  this 
is  one)  which  may  attack  any  other  part  of  them,, 
from  shewing  itself  by  its  common  effects.  And  it 
is  no  more  a  crime,  when  they  are  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, to  utter  things  even  against  God ;  than  it  is  for 
a  child,  in  convulsions  or  light-headed,  to  strike  its^ 
parent.  And  though  they  may  not  think  themselves 
disordered,  and  in  other  respects  may  not  be  so ;  yet 
in  this  want  of  self-government,  proportionably  ta 
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the  degtte  of  it,  they  certaiiily  aie.  And  it  makes 
BO  difEsreiice  at  all  with  regard  to  their  innocenoi^ 
whether  the  disorder  he  a  natural  bodily  one,  aflfect* 
ing  the  mind ;  which  ia  notoriously  the  conunon  cass^ 
though  attended  sometimes  with  vexy  unacoountablo 
symptoms ;  or  whether  it  arise  from  the  suggestions 
df  the  wicked  one.  For  as  he  tempted  Christ  him*« 
self,  so  he  hath  ever  since  molested  Christians;  and 
often  suggested  the  worst  of  things  to  the  best  of  men* 
Our  words  indeed,  notwithstanding  such  temptations^  * 
we  may  Icnr  the  most  part  restrain:  but  we  can  by  no 
means  always  prevent  impressions  being  made  on  our 
imaginations :  and  how  strongly  soever  any  one  may 
experience  them  to  be  made  on  his,  still  ibe  ¥ricked 
thoughts,  which  he  laments  aU  the  while,  is  terrified 
at,  and  almost  in  agonies  about,  certainly  do  not  pror 
eeed  from  his  own  will  and  choice;  and  for  that 
reason,  fSEur  from  being  unpardonable  sins,  they  are 
in  truth  no  sins  at  all ;  but  grievous  afflictions,  for 
which  God  will  hereafter  reward  him,  if  he  endear* 
vours  to  suffer  them  patiently.  This  you  would  im- 
mediately perceive,  and  say,  in  the  case  of  any  other 
person :  and  therefore,  when  occasion  requires,  you 
should  say  it  to  yourself.  But  if  you  cannot,  or  if  it 
proves  to  no  great  purpose,  nay  to  so  little  that  you 
are  driven  to  the  very  borders  of  despair,  yet  despair 
itself,  so  fSEur  as  it  is  a  mere  disease,  is  not  an  offence 
against  God. 

But  then,  how  remote  soever  we  are  from  commit- 
ting the  sin,  which  cannot  be  pardoned ;  we  may  too 
easily  commit  such,  as  will  not  be  pardoned :  for  none 
will,  without  true  repentance.  And  every  transgres-- 
sion  either  invites  or  drives  us  into  repeated  and 
worse  transgressions,  which  insensibly  so  harden  m^ 
tkrofigk  their  deceitfnUieu* ,  that  though,  while  the 

^Heb.  iii.  13. 
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cloy  ^Mokatum^  amtmues,  we  always  may  repent; 
it  beocnnes  less  aad  leas  likely,  iiuit  we  ever  shalL 
And  even  if  we  'do^  we  shaD^  notwithstanding,  even 
in  this  world,  usually  be  great  sufferers  one  way  or 
another:  and,  unless  we  become  unconunonly  lealous 
in  our  duty,  shall  attain  a  much  lower  degree  of  hap* 
piness  in  the  next  Bear  in  your  minds  therefora 
the  Son  of  Sirach's  words;  Flee  from  em,  aejirfm 
ike  face  ^  a  serpent :  /or  tf  tkau  earnest  too  near  it, 
it  will  bite  thee:  the  teeth  thereof  are  aeihe  teetk^ 
a  Han,  laying  the  souls  of  men.  All  iniquity  is  as  m 
two  edged  sward,  the  wamds  wheretf  camioi  he 
kealedp  cannot  be  healed  at  aO^  without  danger  and 
difficulty  and  pain ;  nor  so  perfectly  at  best,  but  Aaft 
0tin  either  weakness,  or  scars  and  deformities  hon^ 
ever,  win  be  left  behind.  Let  us  therefore  carefuBy 
avoid  an  sin :  but  particularly  avoid  att  sins  relating 
te  the  Holy  Gbost,  and  practise  an  duties  relating  ta 
Um:  that  so,  abiding  in  his  feUowship,  being  soj^ 
ported  by  his  testimony,  and  rejoicing  in  his  comfort 
we  may  at  length  be  sealed  with  the  spirit  ofpramiee^ 
the  earnest  qf  that  inheritaneeX,  to  which,  \c. 

•  t  Cor.  vi.  ft.  t  Ecder.  xxi.  f ,  S.         X  Eph.  i.  1S»  14. 
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/  satf  unto  you,  that  evert/  idle  word,  that  men 
shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  tfiereqf  in  the 

day  qf  judgment. 

'  '   '■  ■  '     > 

Our  blessed  Saviour,  whenever  his  hearers  were  per* 
3ons  of  well-disposed  minds,  and  free  from  prejudices, 
taught  them  the  duties  of  religion  in  the  plainest 
terms.  But  length  of  time,  and  difference  of  lan-r 
guage,  have  made  some  of  his  expressions,  even  on 
such  occasions,  hard  to  be  understood,  or  liable  to  be 
misuiiderstood :  and  hence,  unless  we  are  both  up* 
right  and  considerate,  may  arise  mistakes  of  great 
importance.  For  if  we  interpret  these  passages  with 
too  much  indulgence  to  ourselves,  as  human  nature 
is  very  prone  to  do,  we  corrupt  the  purity  of  his  pre^ 
cepts,  and  endanger  our  own  salvation:  first  aimkig 
at  less  than  we  ought,  then  of  course  falling  short  of 
that.  And  yet  the  opposite  extreme,  of  straining 
them  too  high,  hath  seldom  done  good,  and  often 
harm :  hath  deterred  weak  spirits  from  taking  the 
burthen  of  religion  upon  them,  entangled  scrupu- 
lous tempers  with  endless  perplexities,  and  made 
rigid  ones  uncharitable  and  superstitious :  given  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  opportunities  of  declaiming 
against  it,  as  unnaturally  severe ;  and  tempted  the 
careless  professors  of  it,  after  rejecting,  as  they  well 
might,  the  over-strict  sense  of  such  phrases,  not  to 
take  the  pains  of  looking  for  any  other ;  but  go  on, 
^strained  by  them,  to  live  as  they  please. 
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Thus  it  hath  happened  in  relation  to  the  text  of 
Scripture^  which  I  Imve  just  read  to  you:  Some  few, 
understanding  by  every  idle  ward,  every  nee^Qess  or 
trifling  one;  and  by  giving  account,  being  con- 
demned ;  have  either  forced  themselves  to  an  absurd 
I'eservedness  and  silence  in  company^  or  been  very 
uneasy,  that  they  were  unable  to  do  it;  while  the 
pro&ne  have  ridiculed  both  them  and  the  Gospel,  on 
that  account  But  the  generality  of  mankind,  soon 
j>erceiving,  that  this  could  not  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  have  never  concerned  thendselves  to  inquire 
what  was ;  but  have  freely  taken  all  the  same  liberties 
in  discourse,  as  if  no  such  warning  had  ever  been 
given  by  our  blessed  Lord. 

Now  that  he  was  far  from  the  intention  of  laying 
down  unsociable  rules  for  behaviour,  his  whole  cha- 
racter  sujBSciently  shews;  which  was  in  no  respect 
harsh  and  austere,  but  humane  and  conversible.  The 
whole  temper  of  his  religion  proves  it  yet  more  ftilly : 
it  is  an  easy  yoke  * ;  it  enjoins  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely  and  of  good  report -^ :  it  enjoiiis  particularly, 
being  courteous  X ;  of  which  being  affable  is  a  mate- 
rial part:  and  this  can  never  consist  with  disap- 
proving, as  unlawful,  every  word  that  might  have 
been  spared.  Discourse  on  subjects  of  little  or  no 
importance  is  as  necessary,  at  times,  for  the  relaxation 
of  oinr  minds,  as  exercise  without  business  for  the 
refreshment  of  our  bodies.  It  is  a  proper  exertion 
of  that  chearfulness,  which  God  hath  plainly  designed 
us  to  shew,  on  smaU  occasions,  as  well  as  great. 
Be^es,  it  wins  and  engages  those,  whom  speechless 
or  sententious  gravity  might  not  only  displease,  but 
prepossess  against  every  thing  good:  whereas  ob-  • 
serving,  even  in  slight  matters,  the  Apostle's  rule,  of 

♦  Matth.  xi.  SO.  t  P*iil.  iv.  8.  *  t  1  Pet.  iii.  3. 
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grac^  9p9e€k,  (jht  do  the  best  inteipceten  uader- 
ctnd  whi^  is.  (randatod  4!p^ 
mitk  mdt,  tiai  we  «My  fmaw  how  we  eught  iom^wer 
«f«ry  mtm"^,  both  expresges  and  increaBea  qiiitm} 
Ipood-wiU ;  and  eoables  u%  from  being  innocently;  m- 
tertaining,  to  become  serioiuily  useful.  We  may  be 
sure  tiiefefore^  that  whatever  discourse  hath  this 
genend  good  tendency,  and  no  bad  onCf  be  these 
otherwiae  ever  so  little  use  or  significancy  in  it»  ctRr 
mot  be  in  any  blameable  sense>  idle  ward$. 

.  And  indeed^  if  we  lodL  into  what  precedes  the  testy 
we  shall  find  it  was  not  occasioned  by  persons  saying 
aMwe  than  they  ^needed,  but  onQier  things  than  th^- 
ought  And  therefore  learned  men  have  supposed 
this  phnse,  of  idle  ward$,  to  be  one  of  those  many, 
in  aU  writers,  which  imjdy  more  than  they  e^resSii 
In  Scripture,  u^fi^^fU  warie  ^  darlmese'^,  meana 
pernicious  works:  what  ft  wtprtfitaUe  Jbr  yauXt 
means  what  would  be  hurtfid  to  you.  In  common 
gpeech,  a  worthless  man,  is  one,  who,  besides  having 
po  good,  hath  much  harm  in  him.  And  thus  they 
understand  an  idle  ward  to  be  not  merely  an  useless^ 
but  a  false  assertion,  which  is  almost  always,  at  the 
same  time,  in  one  way  or  other,  an  ii\jurious  one : 
such  as  evidently  those  were,  of  which  our  Saviour  is 
here  speaking.  An  interpretation,  that  undoubtedly 
removes  all  appearance  of  harshness  from  this  part  of 
his  doctrine,  and  is  not  without  support  from  ^  nse 
of  the  term  in  old  writers.  Yet  stiU,  the  solemn  fima 
of  introduction.  But  I  say  unto  you,  seldom,  if  eveor^ 
used  by  him,  when  he  taught  only  common  and  known 
truths,  inclines  one  strongly  to  look  for  somewhat 
further,  than  a  bare  declaration,  that  injurious  and 
calumniating  language  is  sinful.    And,  in  tact,  Ijie 

•  Col.  IV.  «.  +  Eph.  v.  11.  t  Heb.  xiiL  17. 
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^sqpteamon^uUe  worth,  in  the  Jewish  lai^^ui^,  lome* 
times  denotes  all  aneh^  as  make  up  the  careless  easy 
eonversation  of  our  leisiire  time :  agreeaUy  to  wkidi, 
the  writers  in  it  mention  them,  often  with  ccmtempt, 
or  lower  marks  of  dislike,  as  there  is  too  ofken  cause : 
but  now  and  then  also  with  a  degree  of  praise:  aa 
when  a  noted  commentator  of  theirs,  who  Uved  above 
MO  years  ago*,  explains  that  passage  in  the  first 
pealm.  His  Uqf  also  shall  not  wither,  firom  Rabbins 
yet  older  than  himself,  thus :  that  even  the  idle  taUk,  so 
he  expresses  it,  of  a  good  man  ought  to  he  regarded: 
the  most  superfluous  things  he  saith,  are  always  of 
some  value.  And  other  ancient  authors  have  &• 
same  phrase  nearly  in  the  same  sense. 

Our  Saviour  therefore  probably  intended  here  to 
say>  that  we  shaU  give  an  account,  in  the  day  rf judg- 
ment, of  our  most  unguarded  and  unmeaning  dit- 
eourse.  Not  that  we  shall  be  charged  with  the  whole 
of  it,  as  criminal.  God  forbid !  We  may  as  well  be 
charged  with  every  needless  inarticulate  sound  or 
bodily  gesture  t«  The  Apostle  speaks  of  persons 
giving  their  account  with  joy  X-  ^^  ^  i^^y  ^^  give 
ours,  even  concerning  this  part  of  our  conversation, 
if  we  take  care  to  be  such  as  we  ought.  For  mahe 
the  tree  good:  and  both  the  fruity  and  the  leaves  will 
be  so  too.  The  full  sense  of  the  text  then  is,  that 
not  only  our  studied  and  deliberate,  but  our  slighter 
and  more  negligent  words,  as  well  as  actions,  will,  in 
proportion  to  their  weight,  have  an  influence  on  the 
ftiture  determination  of  our  everlasting  state.  It 
appears,  from  what  goes  before,  that  some  of  the  Jews 
had  been  maliciously  ascribing  the  miracles  of  Christ 

*  R.  David  Kimchi. 

f  And  indeed  the  Stoic  Doctrine  was ;  Digitum  exere^  peccas. 
Pers.  Sat,  V.  v.  119. 
t  Heb.  xiii.  17.  §  Matth.  xii.  83. 
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toiiofivoal  powers.  :  Others,  wiihoHt  ^pi«s(i«%.Mil; 
i^sjQi .  Iiappeii8»  had  thoughUeBdy  taken  up  and 
ipaead  tiie  notton,  which  they  had  heanL  He  there^ 
^pn,  after  confuting  the  former,  lets  the  latter  also 
loHnr  their  share  of  the  guilt,  by  adding,  that,  on 
mMTf^cecaaSmifOmt  ^tie.iibwmdanee  qftiie  heart,  ike 
mmA.  epeaketh.  A  good  num,  out  itf  the  good  Irea- 
tme  iff  Ike  heart,  hrimgeth  forth  good  thmge:  amd  am 
aiMMom,  out  qfthe  eml  treaeare,  bringeth  forth  eml 
tiklge.  Then  he  goes  on:  But  I  joy  wUo  fou,  that 
eioery-idle  word,  that  men  ehall  epeah,  they  ehaUghe 
iaoeomU  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment.  For  by  iky. 
watde  thou  ehalt  be  juet^ied,  and  by  thy  words  thou, 
ehalt  be  condemned*. 

^ :  Designed  expressions,  in  discourse,  of  impiety  to- 
wjurds  God,  injustice  to  man,  disregard  to  virtue  or 
decency,  can  proceed  only  fpom  .an  abandoned  heart 
But  the  conversation  of  most  persons  is  full  of  un- 
observed &ults  and  bad  tendencies:  which,  like  a 
multitude  of  small  expences,  make  us  debtors  beyond 
what  we  could  imagine ;  and  by  continual,  though 
slighter  impressions  on  our  morals  and  piety,  gradu- 
ally undermine  what  the  most  violent  open  assaidt 
could  not  have  overturned.  Each  particular  ofiBsnce 
appears  a  trifle :  some^  taken  alone,  almost  imper- 
ceptible :  they  disguise  themselves  under  the  shew  of 
that  chearfal  freedom,  without  which  human  life 
would  be  quite  uncomfortable :  and  thus  a  number  of 
enemies,  entering  single,  form  a  body  at  length,  and 
masters  the  place.  Now  though  it  may  seem  no- 
great  oversight  to  admit  one  or  two  of  these ;  yet 
not  to  be  alarmed  as  they  increase  upon  us,  is  un- 
pardonable want  of  care.  Therefore,  to  acquaint 
ourselves  better  with  the  danger,  and  the  means  of 

•  Mtlth.  xii.  S4— 37. 
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guarding  i^^^ainst  it,  let  iis  coiisider;  how  coikimm  It 
is  to.speak  in  a  very  unfit  manner,  cMefly  through  in- 
ccmsiderateness,  of  religion,  moral  virtue;  and  one 
another. 

J.  Of  religion.  Both  prudence  and  good  breeding, 
not  to  say  a  little  distrust  of  their  own  abilities  ai^ 
impartiality,  might  induce  even  those,  who  faat#  ex- 
amined its  authority,  and  doubt  of  its  truth,  if  any 
such  there  be,  still  to  be  shy  of  dedaring  against  what 
many  others,  and  possibly  some  of  equal  abilities, 
after  as  ftiU  an  examination,  hold  sacred.  And  yet 
such  as  have  never  examined  in  the  least,  nor  once 
put  a  question  to  themselves  about  it,  can,  with  a 
most  contemptuous  negligence,  take  for  granted  the 
falsehood  of  the  most  awful  truths^  and  talk  upon  that 
supposition,  in  so  assured  and  easy  a  manner;  as  if 
nobody  differed  from  them.  Whenever  they  do 
chance  to  hear  of  an  argument,  that  seems  to  make 
for  them,  they  applaud  it  even  without  understanding 
it  But  a  jest  they  look  on,  as  superior  to  all  argu- 
ment :  and  if  any  text  of  Scripture  can  have  an  unfair 
ludicrous  turn  given  it,  or  any  article  of  faith  be  mis- 
represented into  an  absurdity,  this  they  triumph  in 
without  mercy.  Now  whatever  excuse  there  may  be 
for  the  doubts  or  the  mistakes,  of  inquisitive  and 
humble  minds :  yet  when  the  ignorant  or  thoughtless 
take  upon  them  to  despise  the  laws  of  Heaven,  with- 
out pretence  for  it ;  and  miake  the  noblest  hopes  of 
human  nature,  the  theme  of  their  scorn  and  ridicule : 
this  is  a  most  heinous  kind  of  idle  discourse. 

But  there  is  another  sort,  though  not  so  shocking, 
yet  more  extensively  mischievous :  when  they,  who 
profess  religion,  and  think  they  are  serious  in  the  pro- 
fession, as  surely,  if  it  be  a  truth,  it  is  the  most  serious 
one  that  can  be,  allow  themselves  inadvertently  in  say- 
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iitg  whtt  tends  to  itt  rain :  whiM  they  iperic  wiA  tt 
regard  of  the  ftppointed  methods  of  supporting  it  id 
the  world:  wh^  they  join  in  loose  harmgnes  egiimt 
enthusiasm  and  superstition^  without  putting  in'  dw ' 
cantioDS  to  distinguish  them  from  the  most  rational 
fiMliiigs  of  lovie,  and  marks  of  respect,  to  our  Mbker; 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  which  Chiistiflinty  hath 
enjoined:  when  they,  who  by  no  means  intend  tote 
pro&ne,  repeat  the  profime  things  that  others  hgrt 
said  or  done,  with  indulgence  and  pleasure:  wim 
th^  carry  on  discourse,  that  reflects  upon  doctrines^' 
which  they  themselves  inwardly  believe;  and  treat 
duties  with  indiflSerence,  or  even  contempt,  which  at 
the  same  time  th^  adoMwledge,  and,  it  may  be^ 
practise,  as  duties.    This  unmeaning  compHanoe  with 
IkshionaUe  talk,  which  they  might  easfly  avoid,  yet 
not  be  remarkable ;  or  if  they  were,  it  would  be  ta 
their  honour;  brings  than  by  degrees  to  think  slighlly 
of  what  they  have  been  affecting  to  speak  slightly- 
of:  tin  their  piety  wastes  away  into  an  empty  form : 
and  it  is  seldom  long,  before  they  grow  ashamed  of 
even  that.    Thus  is  their  fiumth  their  destruction,  and 
their  Ims  the  enare  qf  their  eauls^.    At  least  iHef 
lead  others  into  a  wrong  way,  who  are  afterwarda 
tempted  to  go  farther ;  they  permit  themselves  to  be 
suspected ;  they  desert  the  defence  of  religion,  when 
it  wants  aU  possible  help ;  and  are  fiJse  to  their  own 
cause.    All  good  men  therefore  should  be  very  cBCt^ 
f ul,  that  their  outward  appearance  do  not  contradid 
their  inward  fiuth.    Doubtless  there  are  seasons,  in 
which  pleasantry  is  proper :  but  there  are  subjects, 
on  which  it  is  never  proper;  and  religion  is  one 
Abruptly  intruding  grave  maxims  into  the  midst  of 
mirthu  without  any  thing  to  call  for  them,  would  be. 
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disgustful  and  absurd.  But  stilly  whatever  difference 
of  manner  different  oecasions  may  require,  as  they 
certainly  require  a  very  great  one ;  we  shotdd  always 
continue  the  same  in  our  gayest  hours,  that  we  are 
in  our  most  serious ;  and  preserve  an  uniformity  of 
character  throughout.  Nor  can  there  be  any  char 
racter  more  consistent  or  amiable,  than  theirs,  whom 
dutiful  regard  to  the  greatest  and  best  of  beings  in- 
fluences, not  only  to  be  just  and  good  in  their  beha* 
viour,  but  sometimes  instructive,  sometimes  enter- 
taining, always  innocent,  in  their  conversation. 

This  head  of  irreligious  idle  words  could  not  have 
been  concluded,  without  severe  animadversions  on  the 
monstrous  custom  of  unmeaning  oaths  and  impreca- 
tions, if  the  sinfulness  of  it  were  not  so  notorious,  and 
so  often  set  before  you,  that  I  hope  you  can  have  no 
doubt,  but  such  language  will  be  a  dreadful  article  of 
account  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Let  us  therefore 
proceed  to  consider, 

IL  What  sort  of  usage  moral  virtue  frequently 
meets  with,  in  our  familiar  discourse :  not  from  any 
premeditated  design  against  it ;  for  that  belongs  to 
another  subject;  but  principally  through  inadver- 
tency. How  favourably  are  most  of  us  apt  to  speak 
even  of  gross  vices,  when  high  rank,  or  superficial 
agreeableness,  give  them  a  false  lustre:  and  how 
commonly  do  we  treat  the  basest  and  most  cruel  be- 
haviour, that  men  are  guilty  of  in  pursuit  of  their 
pleasure,  as  matter  of  diversion  only ;  as  no  excep- 
tions against  their  characters,  but  rather  perhaps  a 
kind  of  recommendation !  How  imperfectly  some- 
times is  the  decency  of  conversation  preserved 
amongst  persons  of  tolerably  good  repute :  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  Apostle's  precept,  Liet  no  cornq>t 
communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth^ :  and  with 

•  Eph.  iv.  29. 
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what  rtnnge  indulgence  are  .6ffenc<»9  of  thb  kind 
usually,  received!  How  thoughtlessly  do  many  ap7 
plaudand  propagate  vile  notions  of  human  nature 
that  tend  only  to  make  it  yet  viler;  and  gratify  a 
preposterous  vanity,  by  representing  their  species 
worse  than  it  is.  Concerning  themselves  indeed^  the 
patrons  of  such  opinions  may,  in  a  good  measure^ 
deserve  belief.  Yet  even  they  are  not  quite  so  bad^ 
as  they  absurdly  endeavour  to  have  it  imagined,  all 
mankind  are !  How  many  again  will  defend  immo- 
ralities, of  which  they  would  by  no  means  be.guilty ; 
and  are  profligate  in  their  discourse,  while  they  are 
regular  in  their  lives !  Nor  doth  it  content  us  always^ 
by  our  idle  talk  to  keep  wickedness  in  countenance : 
but  we  lay  virtue  under  pdsitiye  discouragements^ 
Modesty  and  chastity,  in  one  sex  at  least,  with  top 
many  is  a  matter  of  great  raillery*  Of  uprightness 
and  honesty,  on  some  occasions,  we  speak  with  but 
a  contemptuous  kind  of  approbation  at  best.  Pa- 
tience and  forgiveness  of  injuries  we  treat  as  down- 
right mean-spiritedness ;  discretion  in  conduct,  as  a 
formal  disagreeable  thing ;  frugality  as  an  odious  one^ 
though  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  or  made 
subservient  to  those  of  charity.  But  especially  where 
disadvantageous  peculiarities  throw  any  thing  of  a 
shade  on  the  truest  merit ;  we  are  extremely  apt  to 
condemn  and  ridicule  in  the  gross,  what,  however 
clouded,  we  ought  to  distinguish,  and  mention  with 
due  honour.  A  little  ungracefulness  of  behaviour, 
or  meanness  of  appearance,  or  defect  in  point  of  abi- 
lities, or  ignorance  of  the  world,  though  accompanied 
with  a  worthy  heart,  shall  provoke  a  harder  censure 
from  us,  than  a  mischievous  turn  of  mind,  or  a  vicious 
course  of  behaviour:  nay  we  can  fancy  circum- 
stance!^ when  we  find  none,  to  render  good  qualities 


jdespicaUe.  Th^n  while  we  thus  depieeiafte  real 
virtues^  we  exalt  imaginary  ones  into  their  places : 
jEdse  honour^  fSdse  good-nafure ;  which  lead  often  to 
the  worst  of  crimes,  and  disguise  them  under  the 
best  of  names.  In  shorty  the  conversation,  evf^n  of 
those  who  are  counted  virtuous,  by  others  and  them- 
selves, goes  a  great  deal  too  much,  without  theiit 
attending  to  it,  on  maxims  directly  contrary  to  the 
principles  which  they  avow:  and  places  both  the 
conduct  and  enjoyment  of  life  upon  a  wrong  foo^g. 
For  instance :  Are  we  not  perpetually  speaking  of 
this  present  world,  as  if  it  were  our  all :  nay,  of  the 
entward  shew  of  things  here,  as  if  it  were  the  true 
4Uid  oidy  happiness  of  man  ?  What  impression  must 
this  maJkcy  by  degrees,  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
hear  us :  indeed  on  our  own  ?  By  thoughtlessly  talk- 
ing thus  upon  mistaken  suppositions,  we  shall  come 
at  length  to  forget  they  are  such;  and  act  at  least 
like  those,  who  think  them  true.  But  let  us  now 
consider, 

III.  How  wrongly  we  treat  each  other,  in  our  care- 
less easy  discourse;  not  from  deliberate  ill-will,  but 
by  way  of  amusement 

One  raises  an  idle  story,  to  divert  the  company,  at 
the  expence  of  a  person,  who,  it  may  be,  hath  not 
given  the  least  ground  for  it.  A  second  catches  what 
he  hears ;  perhaps  believes  it  too  hastily ;  perhaps 
doth  not  believe  it,  but  tells  it  notwithstanding:  a 
third  fills  it  up  with  plausible  circumstances:  the 
general  voice  repeats  it :  and  then,  what  every  one 
says,  passes  for  certain :  especially  if  the  composition 
be  seasoned  with  a  small  spice  of  wit,  it  is  universaUy 
relished,  and  lasts  for  a  long  time.  But  if  besides,  it 
lessens  an  honourable  character ;  instead  of  doubting, 
or  being  sorry,  people  echo  it  with  immoderate  joy : 
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mA  yet  wwy  one  thinlM  Mmsdf  dnr  of  nO  Vbaoe, 
because  he  means  only  entertainment  Possibly  1^ 
did :  and  yet^  as  neither  he^  nor  they  that  hoard  faia^ 
would  have  been  near  so  much  entertained  with  a 
good  report^  as  an  ill  one ;  there  is  almost  always  at 
the  bottom  of  this  practice^  a  latent  malignity  of  heatt 
against  our  feUow-creatures ;  our  brethren,  far  9»kom 
Christ  died^,  and  whom  both  nature  and  rdigiott 
command  us  to  love.  But  whatever  the  principle  h^, 
the  efi*ects  are  very  bad.  Unthinking  licentiousneas 
of  speech^  concerning  persons  of  high  rank^  may  en» 
danger  even  a  nation's  peace.  And  yet  what  numbera 
are  there^  that  will  venture  to  assert^  without  the 
least  diffidence^  whatever  suits  their  humour^  on  mat* 
ters,  which  perhaps  they  know  nothing  of:  and  when 
once  they  are  got  into  the  road  of  talk^  quicken  tikeir 
pace^  without  perceiving  it ;  and  will  go  any  length, 
to  keep  one  another  company :  so  that^  to  use  the 
terms  of  Scripture,  the  heginniiig  of  the  words  of  their 
mouth  is  foolishness :  and  the  end,  mischievous  mad^ 
ness^i.  But  in  private  life,  no  one  can  tell,  what 
unhappy  consequences  a  false  report  to  the  disad* 
vantage  of  another,  though  seemingly  in  a  trifle,  may 
have.  Or  if  it  were  a  true  report ;  let  us  ask  our- 
selves, how  could  our  tempers,  how  indeed  would  our 
characters  bear,  that  every  thing,  which  is  true  of  us> 
should  be  spread  abroad  ?  And  were  the  person,  who 
had  done  it,  to  say  in  his  own  defence,  that  he  had  no 
design  of  hurting  us ;  when  however  he  had  no  re- 
gard, whether  he  hurt  us  or  not ;  would  this  appear 
a  sufficient  plea  ?  The  harm  done  ismot  the  less,  often 
the  greater,  for  the  negligent  manner  it  is  done  in. 
That  procures  belief:  whereas  apparent  malice,  or 
passion,  would  render  wliat  we  say  suspected.     Be> 

•  Rom.  xiv.  15.  +  Eccl.  x.  13. 
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sidefl^  anger  is  freqaently  fimnded  M  provoeatiam, 
that  a  little  excuse  the  injuries  it  doth :  but  indolently 
treading  under  foot  the  reputations  of  others^  is  waii*^ 
ton  cmeUy ;  that  with  the  gayest  indifference  delivenf 
persons  over  to  reproach  or  contempt,  it  may  be  for 
Iif<^  rather  than  an  ill-natured  story^  or  a  ludcy  torn 
of  words,  shall  be  lost;  that  puts  the  good  name  of 
another,  on  which  his  all  may  depend^  into  the  bi^ 
lance,  and  lets  the  love  of  talk,  the  vanity  of  having 
early  intelligence,  or  any  other  siUy  fancy,  outweigh 
it  Every  one  should  strive  indeed  to  make  such 
conversation  harmless,  by  expressing  a  disregard  and 
dislike  to  it.  But,  as  this  will  never  be  done  effeo« 
toally ;  so,  if  it  were,  the  guilt  of  these  charitable 
communicators  would  be  much  the  same ;  for  they 
eertainly  did  not  design  to  be  thus  insignificant 

There  is  yet  another,  and  frequently  a  more  fiital 
wmystiU,  ofinjuring  others  by  unmeaning  discourse: 
when,  merely  to  enliven  the  present  hour,  we  give 
them,  with  false  civility,  a  higher  opinion  of  their  own 
accomplishments,  or  our  esteem  of  them,  or  good  in- 
tentions towards  them^  than  we  ought.  Many  ridicu« 
lous  mistakes,  luid  many  serious  inconveniences,  are 
men  thus  drawn  into  :  they  lose  the  little  knowledge 
they  had  of  themselves ;  affect  what  misbecomes  them, 
attempt  what  they  are  unequal  to ;  and  take  wrong 
steps  in  life,  that  always  expose,  and  often  ruin  them : 
to  the  great  diversion,  sometimes,  of  those^  who 
should  be  otherwise  moved  at  seeing  the  mischief  to 

which  they  have  contributed. 

These  instances^  without  seeking  for  more,  abun- 
dantly shew  the  need  of  watching  over  our  freest  and 
easiest  conversation,  and  the  justice  of  its  undergoing 
God's  final  censure.  Xo,  there  is  not  a  word  in  my 
tongue,  but  thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  it  altogether  *• 

*  Ps.  exxxix.  3. 
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And  wluitev^  lie  cribietreswhetitcrgood  mbtd  in  o^ 
the  rightjeoqs  J.udgeof  the  whole  earth  will  aoedri4 
iogly  reward  or  punish.  Perhaps  we  nuiy^not  jhv^ 
ticiilarly  foresee  the  harm  we  do  by  oar  -  irrdigiona; 
inunond,  or  injurious  idle  words :  but  we  cannot  he^ 
foreseeing,  that  not  a  little  may  arise  from  them :  anA 
it  must  be»  in  general^  a  wroi^  turn  of  mind,  that^ 
prompts  us  to  them.  For  as  the  fruit  deeUtretk  ^. 
tke  tree  have  been  dressed;  so  is  the  uttertmee.-^  m 
emieeU  m  the  heart  ^man  ^.  Jt  is  very  tme^  that' 
the  government  of  the  tongue  at  all  times  is  a  mattei^ 
of  great  difficulty :  wAtfa$iyaiieiffendfiotmwardif 
He  same  is  a  perfect  man  f,  indeed.  But  still  w» 
might  offend  much  less  than  we  do,  and  approad* 
much  nearer  to  this  perfection,  would  we  but  ofta» 
recdlect,  that  far  these  things  eHao  Qad  wiUhrit^nsk 
imta  judgment '\:;  a  consideration,  that  should  make' 
us,  Uke  the  Psalmist,  heep  our  mouth,  as  it  were,:witk 
a  bridle  §. 

Possibly  it  may  be  objected,  that  such  attention 
this  would  embarrass  conversation,  with  endless 
straints,  which  will  make  it  quite  disagreeable :  and 
the  awe  of  religion  in  our  cheerful  moments,  damp 
the  whole  pleasure  of  society.  Nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  observing  rules  in  their  discourse,  would,  tO: 
some  persons,  for  some  time,  be  a  grievous  task.  But 
so  it  is  in  every  thing  that  we  undertake  to  leam^^ 
especially  if  we  have  learnt  wrong  before :  and  yet 
we  shall  never  learn  to  good  purpose,  without-  ob-*. 
serving  rules :  and  the  closer  pains  we  take  at  firt^ 
the  more  graceful  and  easier  %ure  we  shall  make 
afterwards,  in  performances  of  any  kind.  Men  of 
undertanding  and  application  may  soon  qualify  them^ 
selves  to  be  very  entertaining  on  harmless  and  useAi) 

*  Ecdus.  xxvii.  6.  f  Jiunes  iii.  2.  ' 

t  EccL  3u.  9.  ^  Ps.  xxxix.  2. 
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iiibjeete :  and  conseflquentlyrunnit^ into  others  must 
iaaply,  eiUier  low  aliilities,  or  bad  dispodtions,  <ft 
crimiBal  thoughtlessness.  But  if  coAversatiofi  doth 
loae,  by  due  regulations,  a  little  of  its  poignancy  t  it 
loses  its  venom  too :  and  surely  the  delight  of  hearing; 
dr  saying,  improper  lively  things,  may  well  be  giv6n 
up,  to  avoid  the  exqiiisite  uneasiness  they  sotnetimes 
eause^  and  the  various  ill  effects  they  generally  have. 
As  for  the  awe  of  religion :  were '  it  in  our  choice, 
"whether  there  should  be  an  inspector  of  our  actions 
and  words  and  thoughts,  or  not ;  it  might  deserve 
consideration,  what  influence  on  the  comfort  of  our 
beings  that  inspection  would  have.  But  since  we 
know  there  is  one,  under  whoise  eye  we  live  con- 
tiniially :  our  only  concern  is  to  suit  our  behaviour 
to  this  our  condition,  be  it  more  pleasing,  or  be  it 
less.  Not  that  in  reality  there  could  be  a  happier,  than 
subjection  to  his  fatherly  care,  who  considers  our 
frame,  and  knoweth  whereof  we  are  made  ^ :  who 
hath  given  us  every  principle  of  joy  and  delight,  that 
belongs  to  our  nature ;  and  approves  of  the  innocent 
ase  of  them  all.  But  then  the  most  indulgent 
superior,  that  will  preserve  himself  a  superior,  as  God 
assuredly  will,  must  require  so  much  regard  to  his 
presence,  as  shall  restrain  us,  not  only  from  wilful 
and  flagrant  offences,  but  from  that  supine  negligence, 
which,  though  it  be  shewn  in  lesser  instances  only, 
yet,  by  the  incessant  repetition  of  them,  argues  great 
disregard :  such,  that,  were  we  to  consider  ourselves 
only  as  God's  creatures,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
avoid  conscientiously.  But  if  we  consider  ourselves 
as  fallen,  sinful,  redeemed  creatures,  redeemed  by  the 
love  of  him,  whom  if  we  love  we  must  keep  his  cam- 
vumdments  t>  and  whose  wrath  we  shall  not  escape^ 

♦  Pi.  ciii.  14.  f  Johnxiv.  15. 
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if  we  neglect  m  great  ealpotion*,  here  w31  bead- 
ditioo9l  i»otiv09  of  th^  fitrongest  sort,  not  only  to  eei 
0  watch  b^ore  our  mouths,  and  keep  the  door  fjfemt 
Jip»  t>  ^ut  to  p^^y  ^^^  hearts  %  through  faith  ia  him : 
and  when  wo^have  thus,  for  there  is  no  other  waj^ 
healed  the  fowntain,  then  it  will  send  forth  eweet 
water  % :  then  if  the  sense  of  our  obligations,  and  o« 
danger,  in  this  respect,  should,  as  it  will,  by  repre* 
renting  conversation  in  a  different  light,  from  what 
we  had  seen  it  in  before,  moderate  our  fondness  for 
it ;  lessen  the  time  we  spend  in  it,  and  the  share  wt 
take  to  ourselves  of  it ;  make  us  cautious  of  sayii^ 
more  than  hath  at  least  a  general  good  tendency,  aad 
careful  to  a  greater  degree,  in  proportion  as  we  an 
obliged  to  live  more  in  company,  and  as  our  dJs^ 
course  will  be  more  regarded  there :  we  shall  plainly 
perceive,  that  no  manner  of  harm  follows,  but  more 
good  than  a  little,  by  the  leisure  we  thus  gain  for 
serious  thought,  valuable  books,  and  requisite  em* 
ployments  of  several  kinds.  A  more  thorough  ac« 
qualntance  in  retirement,  with  ourselves  and  our 
duty,  our  own  affairs  and  useful  knowledge,  will  send 
us  back  into  company,  from  time  to  time,  greatly  im- 
proved, both  in  proper  subjects  of  discourse,  and  pro- 
per cautions  for  speaking  of  them  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  be  at  once  agreeable,  innocent,  and  instructive. 
Thus  prepared  by  the  cool  reflections  of  solitude,  we 
might  enjoy  the  full  pleasure  of  society,  without  any 
remorse  ensuing :  and  turn  that  part  of  our  lives,  in 
which  too  commonly  our  best  inclinations  wither 
away,  and  many  bad  ones  take  deep  root,  into  a 
continual  exercise  of  benefiting  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  advancing  ourselves  in  the  &vour  of  our  Maker. 

♦  Heb.  ii.  5.  +  Ps.  cxli.  5. 

t  AcU  XV.  9.  §  2  Kings  ii.  21.  James  iii.  11. 
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For,  to  any  one  thus  disposed,  numberless  opportuni- 
ties would  occur,  at  qucH  times,  of  communication, 
which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying  and  ministering 
grace  unto  the  hearers  * :  Opportunities  of  malriyig 
feligion  and  morals  look  chearful  and  amiable :  of 
insinuating  seasonable  advice;  of  softening  rugged 
tempers ;  of  conlSrming  right  resolutions,  and  putting 
wfmg  behaviour  out  of  oounteoance.  And  in  pr<K 
portion  as  the  natural  or  acquired  abilities  of  men  are 
greater,  or  their  rank  secures  to  them  more  regard, 
the  more  extensively  serviceable  they  may  be  in  this 
way.  But  where  all  these  advantages  meet  together 
m  an  eminent  degree,  it  is  inexpressible,  what  bless- 
11^  to  mankind  they,  who  enjoy  them,  might  be, 
would  they  but  use  them  well.  For  then,  not  only 
the  busier  part  of  their  time  would  be  spent  in  pro- 
moting piety  and  virtue,  prud^ice  and  happiness ; 
but  their  most  disengaged  and  freest  hours  become 
seasons  of  delightful  improvement  to  all  about  them ; 
in  which,  unitating  the  kindly  influences  of  heaven, 
their  doctrine  would  drop  as  the  rain,  their  speech  dis- 
HI  as  the  dew :  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb, 
and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass  f- 

•  Eph.  iv,  29.  ^        +  Deut.  xxxii.  2. 
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MATT.  XIU.    Iff. 

Jftrf  Nested  are  your  effe*,/or  they  see;  tmd  ffmm' 

ears,  for  ihey  hear. 

I 

Our  Saviour,  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  whick 
occasioned  these  words,  compares  the  receptioir 
ofhis  doctrine  in  the  hearts  of  men  to  that  of  seed  in 
different  sorts  of  ground.  Some  are  like  the  high- 
way, beaten  and  hard,  an  open  thoroughfiure  to  all 
comers  and  goers :  there  it  Ues  loose  on  the  sur&oe^ 
and  is  immediately  crushed  under  foot,  or  dewmreA 
dy  IhefowU  qfthe  air;  the  very  first  suggestion  of 
the  devil,  the  world,  or  the  flesh,  destroys  at  once  the* 
effect  of  all  the  instruction  in  their  duty  that  is  given 
them.  Others  resemble  a  light,  but  shallow  soil,  with 
a  rock  underneath :  where  the  seed  quickly  springi. 
up,  but  is  quickly  also  scorched  and  withered. 
They  are  glad  to  believe,  and  forward  to  profess, 
what  promises  the  favour  of  God  and  future  happi- 
ness ;  but  impenetrable  to  all  attempts  of  a  thorough 
change  within :  bad  inclination  resists  firmly  at  the 
bottom,  while  external  performances  make  a  specious 
appearance  to  the  eye.  Whenever  the  time  comefl^ 
that  they  are  to  suffer  or  lose  any  thing  for  doing 
their  duty,  this  is  much  too  difficult  a  service  fiw . 
them ;  they  have  no  root  sufficient  to  furnish  them, 
with  strength  to  bear  it ;  they  are  burnt  up,  and 
shrivel  away  to  nothing.  In  a  third  sort,  the  seed  of 
the  word  takes  deeper  hold,  and  makes  very  strong 
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ttid  promi&ing  shoots :  but  thorns  and  bad  weeds, 
the  earlier  possessors  of  the  fields  rise  up  and  choak 
it  For  these  grow  of  themselves :  but  it  requires 
culture^  and  watchfulness  to  root  them  out :  instead 
of  whioh^  too  many  plant  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
com,  intangle  themselves^  without  need,  in  the  cares 
and  riches  and  pleasures  of  this  life,  which  they 
heedlessly  indulge,  till  every  l)etter  principle  is  weak- 
ened, overshadowed  and  smothered.  But  still  there 
remains  a  fourth  sort,  who,  in  an  honest  and  good 
hearty  having  heard  tlie  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth 
fruit  * ;  yet  very  unequally,  some  an  hundred  fold, 
some  sixty,  some  thirty. 

The  persons  to  whom  this  doctrine  was  delivered, 
gave  immediate  proof  of  its  truth.  The  generality, 
fond  of  the  shew  of  religion,  but  dreading  to  under- 
take the  practice  of  it  in  earnest,  Jiearing  heard  not, 
md. seeing  saw  not  t>  to  any  useful  purpose,  what  in 
this  form  of  speech  of  our  Saviour  laid  before  them : 
^s  indeed  he  declares  he  knew  would  be  their  case,  and 
therefore  designedly  used  a  manner  of  expression, 
which  they  would  not  take  the  trouble,  small  as  it 
was,  to  understand  J.  For  such  neither  deserved 
plainer  instructions,  nor  would  have  made  any  other 
than  a  bad  use  of  them ;  which  could  only  have  in- 
creased their  guilt.  Nay,  his  disciples  themselves 
apprehended  his  meaning,  though  obvious  enough, 
but  imperfectly ;  and  desired  to  have  it  explained  to 
them  §.  This  however  shewed  a  good  disposition ; 
and  therefore  he  not  only  condescends  to  their 
request,  but  assures  them  it  was  a  happiness  un- 
speakable to  have  any  degree  of  proper  attention  to, 
and  serious  sense  of,  a  thing  so  infinitely  important, 
as  God's  word.     Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see  ; 

*  Lukeviii.  15.     \  M^tth.  xiii.  14.     X  '**•     §  ^vke  viif.  9. 
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andyaier  ears,  for  they  hear.  A  truth,  which,  thou^ 
applicable  more  eminently,  beyond  comparison,  to 
those  who  heard  and  saw  the  Word  of  Life  himself, 
yet  must  hold  in  proportion  of  all,  who  are  taught  by 
the  ministry  of  his  servants,  the  Christian  doctrine. 
This  passage  then  asserts  in  a  strong  manner  the  be- 
nefit of  religious  instruction :  which  many  appear, 
unhappily  for  themselves  and  others,  to  undervalue 
exceedingly. 

Indeed  we  are  all  very  apt  to  overlook  and  slight 
the  advantages,  that  we  have  long  enjoyed  without 
interruption,  even  in  our  wordly  affairs.  Health  and 
plenty,  safety  and  liberty,  excite  in  us  very  little 
thankfulness:  but  the  things  of  another,  and,  we 
imagine,  distant  life,  make  a  still  fainter  impression. 
Hence  great  numbers  thoughtlessly  disregard  rehgion ; 
and  some  avowedly  disbelieve  it.  No  wonder,  if 
many  of  these  think  teaching  it  needless,  or  even 
hurtful.  But  others  also,  who  profess  to  acknow- 
ledge the  duties,  that  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  of  a 
sober,  and  righteous,  and  godly  life;  yet  maintain, 
that  in  goodness,  nay  justice,  he  is  bound  to  mi^e 
them,  and  in  fact  hath  made  them  all,  so  evident  by 
nature  to  every  man,  that  we  want  no  farther  in- 
formation to  know  the  whole  of  them.  But  how  do 
they  prove  this  ?  The  goodness  of  God  is  extended  to 
his  various  creatures  in  degrees  extremely  different ; 
and  none  is  entitled  to  claim  this  degree  or  that 
The  justice  of  God  permits  him  to  give  as  low 
capacities  to  men  as  he  pleases ;  and  binds  him  only- to 
require,  in  proportion  to  what  he  gives.  Why  then 
may  he  not  put  us  under  a  necessity  of  learning  from 
each  other,  in  a  great  measure,  the  way  to  future 
happiness,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  procuring  to 
ourselves  the  conveniences  and  necessaries  of  com- 
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tnonlife?  Should  we  not  be  wretchedly  furnished 
f^ith  these^  indeed  should  we  be  able  to  subsist,  were 
each  generation,  each  man,  to  provide  them  for  his 
own  use,  without  being  previously  taught  *,  And 
must  we  not  have  been  much  more  at  a  loss  in  mat- 
ters of  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature  ?  We  are  endued 
with  reason ;  but  we  should  apply  it  very  little,  if  at 
all,  to  subjects  of  this  kind ;  and  make  a  very  slow 
progress  in  them,  if  we  did  ;  unless  education,  that 
is,  instruction,  opened  the  way,  and  directed  our 
steps.  We  have  an  inbred  sense  of  good  and  evU, 
which  enables  us,  in  many  things,  of  ourselves  to 
judge  what  is  fight  f.  But  then,  however  it  comes  to 
pass,  which  our  boasted  £Eiculties  will  scarce  be  able  to 
tell  us,  this  moral  perception  is  by  no  means  perfect  or 
distinct ;  and  it  is  mixed  with  passions  and  appetites, 
&r  livelier  and  stronger,  that  frequently  obscure, 
and  sometimes  pervert  it.  Still  in  fact,  the  duties  of 
Kfe  seem  plain  to  most  of  us :  and  so  we  are  tempted 
to  conclude,  there  is  no  occasion  for  instruction  in 
them.  But  how  came  they  to  be  thus  plain  ?  Why, 
principally  because  we  have  always  had  instruction. 
Consider  those  nations  that  have  little  :  for  none  are 
intirely  destitute ;  every  where  parents  teach  their 
children,  and  all  men  teach  one  another,  something : 
but  still  is  the  whole  of  their  duty  plain  to  them  ?  There 
are  doubtless  parts  of  it,  which  they  cannot  well 
avoid  understanding :  and  they  might,  with  all  their 
disadvantages,  understand  more  than  they  do :  but  can 
they  every  ontf  of  them,  with  ease  find  out  the  whole  ? 

•  Neque  tam  est  acies  in  naturis  hominum  et  ingeniis,  ut  ret 
tlmtas  quisquam,  nisi  monstratas,  possit  videre ;  neque  tanta  tamen 
m  rebus  obscuritas,  ut  eas  non  penitus  acri  vir  ingenio  cernat,  si 
modo  aspexreit.     Cic.  de  Or.  1.  3.  §.  31. 

f  Lukexii.  57. 
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How  dreadful  a  condemnation  must  they^  who  affirm 
this^  pass  on  millions  at  once^  for  having  found  out 
so  little  ?  We  Christians  are  more  charitable,  and 
think  their  darkness^  though  not  a  justification,  yet 
a  considerable  excuse :  but  then  we  must  insist  that 
light  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  them,  and  that  in* 
struction  is  necessary  to  introduce  it.  For  what 
wretched  ignorance  of  most  evident,  and  what  strange 
belief  of  most  absurd,  things,  in  religion  and  morals, 
doth  all  history  shew  to  have  prevailed,  for  successive 
ages,  through  nations,  knowing  and  learned  in  other 
respects,  but  untaught  in  this  ? 

Nay,  to  look  no  farther  than  ourselves :  how  many 
do  we  see  of  low  capacity,  that,  with  the  best  help, 
know  little,  and,  with  less,  would  scarce  know  any 
thing?  How  many  of  better  capacity  want  leisure 
from  worldly  cares,  and  would  have  no  time  for  im- 
provement, if  the  frequent  return  of  this  day  did  not 
give  it  them  ?  How  many,  even  with  leisure,  would 
never  turn  their  minds  to  the  consideration  of  their 
duty,  if  they  were  not  called  to  it  so  loudly  here,  and 
knowledge  in  a  manner  forced  upon  them  ?  How 
many  indeed,  of  higher  rank  as  well  as  lower,  appear 
after  all  very  poorly  grounded  in  the  most  important 
principles  and  precepts  ? 

It  must  be  considered  too,  that  our  own  reason, 
had  we  ever  so  much  of  it,  and  ever  so  much  time 
and  inclination  to  use  it,  cannot  teach  us  all  that  we 
are  concerned  to  know ;  but  there  are  doctrines  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  fallen  creatures,  as  we  are, 
to  be  learnt  from  revelation.  Nor  is  it  sufficient, 
that  each  man  study  these  in  the  Bible  for  himself. 
God  hath  expressly  provided,  that  some  shall  instruct 
others  in  them.  Books,  written  in  distant  countries 
and  ages,  cannot  be  intelligible  otherwise.      And 
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ifeveral  very  interesting  parts  of  Scripture  are  plainly 
fluch^  that  were  most  men  asked^  as  the  Eimuch  was 
by  Philip^  Understandest  thou  what  thou  reddest  t 
they  must  answer,  as  he  did.  Haw  can  I,  except  some 
man  should  guide  me*?  And  well  may  they  admit 
such  guides,  as  desire  to  lead  them,  only  hy  proving 
that  the  way  is  right. 

But  further:  were  every  single  dictate,  both  of 
reason  and  revelation,  ever  so  easy  to  be  understood ; 
yet  the  number  of  them,  arising  from  the  various  re- 
lations, in  which  we  stand  to  our  Maker  and  our 
fellow-creatures,  is  much  too  great  to  afford  any  hope 
of  their  being  all  distinctly  apprehended  by  all,  un- 
less it  be  made  the  business  of  some,  to  point  them 
out  to  the  rest.  Or  though  we  could  each,  of  our- 
selves, form  a  general  notion  of  the  whole :  yet  par- 
ticular circumstances  often  perplex  a  general  duty ; 
and  raise  considerable'  doubts,  what  ought  to  be  done ; 
where  still  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  do  right. 
The  very  wisest  frequently  need  advice  in  such 
cases  :  much  more  then  must  it  be  of  standing  use  to 
others. 

Besides :  what  is  in  itself  extremely  evident  may 
appear,  to  a  prejudiced  mind,  uncertain  or  absurd. 
And  it  is  very  common  for  men  to  be  prejudiced 
greatly  against  plain  truths ;  sometimes  through  igno- 
rance or  weakness ;  but  much  oftener,  that  wrong 
belief  may  quiet  them  in  wrong  practice.  No  one 
indeed  can  directly  believe  what  he  will,  merely  be- 
cause he  will :  but  many  have  strange  hearts  of  mis- 
representing things,  and  putting  fair  masks  upon 
foul  errors ;  which  public  instruction  is  excellently 
fitted  to  pull  off;  and  preserve  all,  who  are  not  obsti- 
nate in  cheating  themselves,  from  final  ruin.     Minds 

*  Acts  viii.  30,  31. 
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that  have  a  wrong  bias^  if  suffered  to  proceed  without 
contradiction^  would  mould  their  religion  into  ahnort 
any  shape  they  pleased :  and  great  numbers  of  well 
meaning  persons  would  either  &11  of  their  own  accordj. 
or  be  led  by  others  into  childish  and  hurtful  super* 
stitions.  For  human  nature  hath  always  been  found 
exceeding  prone  to  them :  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  purity  is  the  safest  and  most  effectual 
preservative  against  them.  But  it  is  not  superstition 
or  enthusiasm  alone^  that  endangers  the  welfSeure  of 
mankind,  whatever  some  would  have  us  think.  These 
undoubtedly  may  be  pernicious :  but  profaneness  and 
profligateness  must :  which  in  all  ages  have  been  too 
generally  practised,  but  in  ours  are  openly  defended. 
Such  a  situation  of  things  makes  it  doubly  necessary^ 
that  religion  and  virtue  should  have  a  full  hearing* 
Whoever  barely  wishes  well  to  civil  society,  cannot 
fail  to  be  in  some  degree  concerned  for  their  support. 
And  whoever  is  in  earnest  a  Christian,  will  think  it  of 
the  highest  importance,  to  the  future  as  well  as 
present  happiness  of  men,  that  the  arguments  for  our 
holy  faith  be  proposed  to  the  world  in  their  genuine 
force ;  the  objections,  which  may  cause  uneasiness  to 
good  minds,  and  furnish  matter  of  triumph  to  bad 
ones,  answered ;  and  the  disingenuous  artifices  of  un- 
believers exposed. 

But  making  known  to  us  what  we  have  to  do,  to 
hope  and  to  fear,  is  only  the  first  advantage  of  religi- 
ous instruction.  Though  we  every  one  of  us  knew 
it  completely  already ;  yet  unless  we  always  recol- 
lected it  too,  as  often  as  there  was  need,  and  were  in- 
fluenced by  it,  frequent  admonition  would  still  con- 
tinue extremely  usefiil.  Very  often  the  most  acknow- 
ledged truths  are  the  least  regarded.  They  are  so 
familiar  to  us,  that  they  have  no  effect,  but  when 
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jiadng  them  in  a  stronger  light  awakens  us  into  a 
distincter  attention  to  them.  But  especiaUy  what 
affords  us  no  pleasure^  as  our  duty  too  seldom  doth^ 
we  are  very  apt  to  pass  over  as  slightly^  as  possible. 
The  world  attracts  our  eye  with  a  vast  variety  of  ob- 
jects^ infinitely  more  agreeable :  to  these  we  give  up 
our  whole  souls,  and  are  totally  lost  in  vehement  pur- 
suits or  vain  amusements.  The  serious  considera« 
tion,  what  we  ought  to  do  in  life ;  and  what  will  fbl* 
low,  if  we  do  it  not ;  seldom  presents  itself  to  us,  and 
is  little  encouraged,  when  it  doth.  If  we  think,  it  is 
of  other  matters :  if  we  read,  it  is  for  other  purposes : 
if  we  have  friends,  they  will  scarce  look  on  it  as  their 
business  to  be  more  concerned  for  us,  than  we  are  for 
ourselves :  or,  if  they  were,  often  they  dare  not  at-^ 
tempt  to  set  us  right ;  and  too  often  they,  who  pass 
for  such,  are  most  artfully  industrious  to  lead  ua 
wrong.  Then,  besides  the  multitudes  of  those  who 
are  almost  absolutely  inattentive  to  their  duty,  how 
many  are  there,  who  impose  on  themselves  with  flat* 
tering  imaginations,  that  they  perform  it  faithfully, 
when  they  do  not :  blind  to  &ults  and  defects,  that 
every  one  else  discerns  in  them :  proud  of  merely 
seeming,  or  merely  superficial,  good  qualities ;  and 
having  the  name  and  shew  of  living,  while  indeed 
they  are  decui*  !  Now  both  the  thoughtless  and  the 
presumptuous  must  be  brought  to  a  right  sense  of 
their  condition,  or  they  are  ruined  for  ever :  and 
what  can  be  so  likely  to  do  this,  as  the  voice  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  crying  loudly  in  their  ears  ;  calling  the 
former  from  follies  and  vanities  to  the  true  business 
of  life,  and  warning  the  latter  against  fatal  self-deceit  ? 
Admonitions  from  this  place  confessedly  are  founded 
on  such  an  authority,  as  warrants  us  in  delivering 
them  with  a  spirit  and  boldness,  that  men  would  not 

*  Rev.  iii.  1. 
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l>ear  in  private :  and  no  part  of  our  discourses  beia^ 
ever  levelled  at  any  one  in  particular,  we  can  decently 
and  inoffensively  reprove,  with  whatever  freedom  » 
requisite,  the  errors  of  all  in  general :  shewing  Ab 
people  their  tranegreeeion,  and  the  house  qf  Jacob 
thetr  sms*. 

But,  supposing  men  both  acquainted  with  their 
duty,  and  attentive  to  their  failures ;  they  may  still 
have  great  need  of  being  directed,  what  method  to 
take  in  order  to  a  reformation.  Not  every  one,  that 
desires  to  become  good,  any  more  than  every  one  that 
desires  to  become  healthy,  knows  the  easiest  anA 
safest  and  speediest  way  to  it.  Here  again  therefore 
such,  as  have  made  it  their  study,  may  do  great  ser- 
vice :  animating  the  dejected,  confirming  the  doubt- 
ful, strengthening  the  weak :  informing  each,  what 
particular  dangers  are  in  their  circumstances  most  to 
be  feared,  and  by  what  means  to  be  avoided ;  when  to 
fly  from  temptation,  when  to  stand  their  ground 
against  it ;  how  to  gain  advantages,  how  to  retrieve 
losses,  how  to  bear  up  under  tedious  and  severe 
trials ;  and  become  at  length,  in  all  things,  more  than 
conquerors.  Few  it  may  be  feared,  are  serious 
enough  to  think  of  these  helps  with  the  regard,  which 
they  deserve.  But  some,  however,  God  be  thanked, 
both  see  their  usefulness,  and  have  experienced  it. 
Things  of  this  nature,  indeed,  are  often  most  effectu- 
ally taught  in  private :  but  public  instruction  also, 
from  time  to  time,  enters  far  into  the  particulars  of 
them :  though  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  more  usually  ^ad- 
ployed  in  furnishing  the  more  general  means  and  mo* 
tives  to  piety  and  virtue  :  opposing  to  the  veh^nent 
passions  that  assault  men,  such  lively  representations, 
as  every  one  cannot  make  to  himself,  of  the  reason- 
ableness, the  beauty,  the  excellency,  the  rewards  of 

*  Is.  Iviit.  1. 
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i^gioii;  the  absurdity^  the  deformity,  the  present 
mischiefe,  the  future  punishments  of  sin :  stripping 
each  vice  of  its  specious  disguises^  and  refuting  its 
plausiUe  pretences :  administering  consolation  under 
the  difficulties  of  duty^  and  the  afflictions  of  life :  and 
placing,  in  a  strong  light,  both  the  glories  and  the 
terrors,  that  are  ready  to  he  revealed*. 
*  Such  are  the  natural  benefits  of  religious  instruct 
tion :  and  evidently  none  can  be  greater.  If  it  an- 
swers its  end  but  imperfectly,  and  hath  often  been 
abused  to  serve  bad  purposes :  every  good  thing  in 
the  world  is  equally  liable  to  the  same  charge.  Against 
abuses,  it  is  perhaps  no  where  better  guarded,  than  in 
this  nation :  nor  hath  ever  been  freer  from  them,  than 
at  this  time.  Imperfections  will  always  be  found  in 
what  men  are  to  execute :  and  will  in  all  cases  be  re- 
presented by  many«  as  greater  than  they  are.  Parti- 
cularly in  the  present,  some  will  affect  to  shew  their 
own  wisdom,  in  censiuing  what  the  public  wisdom 
hath  appointed:  some  will  revenge  themselves,  by 
condemning  an  institution,  which  must  condenm  the 
notions  they  advance,  and  the  lives  they  lead :  some 
will  be  prejudiced  to  its  disadvantage  by  personal  or 
party  interests :  and  others  will  be  provoked,  by  dis- 
like of  particular  men,  to  hate  the  very  office  they 
sustain :  or,  by  disapprobation  of  some  parts  of  an 
establishment,  to  inveigh  against  the  whole.  And 
very  commonly  they  who  afford  themselves  the 
fewest  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  public 
instruction,  are  loudest  in  their  complaints,  of  the 
wrong  and  wretched  manner,  in  which  it  is  given. 
Now  a  candid,  or  an  upright  man,  would  never  think 
himself  at  liberty  either  to  find  faults  without  impar- 
tial examination,  or  to  exaggerate  those  which  he 
might  apprehend  he  did  find.  ^  And  a  good,  or  even 

♦  1  Pet.  i.  5. 
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a  prudent  man,  far  from  laying  too  great  a  stress  oit 
aeddental,  or  small  defects  and  inconveniences^ 
would  labour  to  conceal,  unless  it  were  in  order  ta 
remedy,  whatever  appeared  amiss,  in  a  thing  of  suck 
generid  usefuhiess.  For,  if  teaching  truth,  and  can? 
tioning  against  error ;  if  setting  before  men  their  duty^ 
and  their  interest ;  if  directing  them  how  to  sucqeed 
in  their  views,  and  how  to  escape  dangers ;  if  sup- 
porting them  in  a  right  course  of  action,  and  defcer-i 
ring  them  from  a  Mrrong  one,  be  of  service  in  any  oC 
our  concerns ;  it  must  be  of  most  service  in  the  moat 
important  one  of  all,  religion.  And  whoever  hath 
need,  either  to  be  taught  what  he  did  not  suffici^itlj! 
know,  or  to  be  reminded  of  what  he  did  not  suffici? 
ently  consider ;  to  be  restrained  from  doing  evil,  or 
excited  to  do  good ;  to  be  comforted  under  the  aiHio* 
tions  of  life,  or  encouraged  against  the  fears  of  death; 
may  certainly  be  the  better,  if  he  will,  for  the  preach- 
ing of  God's  word.  There  are  few,  one  should  ima- 
gine, so  perfect  as  not  to  have  room  left  for  receiving 
advantage  from  it,  in  some  of  these  ways.  And  who* 
ever  conceives  he  is,  cannot  with  any  decency  tell  the 
world  so ;  which  in  effect  he  doth,  by  staying  away 
from  it.  At  least,  he  cannot  think  the  bulk  of  man* 
kind  hath  attained  to  this  height  of  knowledge  and 
goodness :  and  therefore  he  ought  to  countenance,  by 
his  example,  what  may  in  all  likelihood  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  those  amongst  whom  he  lives ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  it  amends  and  improves  them, 
will  be  of  no  small  benefit  to  himself. 

For,  that  instruction  always  hath  had,  and  will 
have,  a  mighty  influence  on  the  belief  and  practice  of 
men's  duty,  not  only  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  the 
testimony  of  all  history,  sacred  and  profane,  shews. 
Our  fiirst  parents  were  instructed  by  their  Creator. 
Had  they  not ;  how  quick  soever  the  improvements 
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of  a  Belf-taught  philosopher  may  he,  when  described 
from  mere  imagination^  yet  reason  and  &ct  make  it 
highly  probable^  that  even  had  they  continued  in- 
nocenti  they  would  have  been  very  ignorant  for  a 
considerable  time.  But  the  entrance  of  sin  must  en* 
feeble  and  darken  their  understandings  greatly :  and 
had  their  knowledge  of  what  they  were  to  do,  been 
ever  so  clear,  yet,  what  they  were  to  expect,  and  on 
what  terms,  when  they  had  failed  of  doing  it,  must  be 
$o  very  obscure,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  God  to  interpose  and  inform  them ;  as  we  find  in 
Scripture  he  did  by  the  immediate  notification  of  a 
Redeemer.  Divine  instruction  therefore  began  reli-> 
gion;  and  humaa  hath  preserved  it.  Hence  that 
honourable  character,  given  to  Abraham  by  God 
himself:  JFor  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his 
children,  and  his  houshold  qfter  him;  and  they  shall 
keep  the  way  qf  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  andjudgment  *. 
This  pious  care,  for  which  he  was  distinguished, 
seems  to  have  been  falling  into  disregard  amongst  the 
other  men  of  that  age.  And  the  consequence  was, 
what  it  always  will  be.  The  separation  of  instruction 
from  worship  separated  morals  from  piety :  and,  when 
this  unnatural  divorce  brought  them  to  be  considered, 
as  independent  things,  the  obligations  to  virtue  were 
fatally  weakened,  the  notions  of  religion  were  greatly 
corrupted,  and,  in  proportion  as  ignorance  increased, 
wickedness  and  superstition  prevailed. 

Still  there  were,  in  the  heathen  world,  persons  very 
eminent  for  great  and  good  qualities.  And  as  no 
stated  public  instruction  was  established  among 
themf ;  they  are  sometimes  produced,  as  arguments 
against  the  need  of  it  But  their  number  by  no  means 
appears  to  have  been  considerable.     Less  had  been 

•  Gen.  xviii.  1 9- 
t  Sec  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1. 2.  c.  4,  6,  7,  16,  22,  26. 
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mid  of  them,  if  the  generality  of  their  eountrymeit 
had  been  like  them ;  and  what  is  said,  is  delivered  by 
authors,  chiefly  desirous  of  gaining  honour  to  them- 
adves,  by  drawing  beautiful  pictures'  of  the  merit  d 
their  heroes.  Yet,  after  all,  we  find  that  merit,  even 
according  to  the  most  favourable  accounts  of  it,  whi<A 
heighten  it  far  beyond  truth  *,  mixed  with  great  Me* 
mishes.  Their  piety,  the  first  article  of  human  duty, 
if  they  had  any,  (for  several  of  their  systems  of  pM^ 
losophy  were  inconsistent  with  or  unfavourable  to  it) 
was  grossly  idolatrous :  their  love  of  their  country 
was  greatly  injurious  to  their  neighbours ;  especially 
those  whom  they  were  pleased  to  call  barbarians: 
most  of  them  were  polluted  with  unlawful,  some  with 
unnatural,  lusts :  and  none  of  them  ever  shewed  that 
humility  of  heart,  and  deep  sense  of  imperfection  and 
sin,  wMch  belongs  to  the  very  best  of  human  crear- 
tures.  Still,  shining  accomplishments  they  undoubt^ 
edly  had:  but  they  had  also  generally  private  in- 
structors at  least,  from  whose  lessons  they  might  in  a 
good  measure  derive  them :  or  copied  them,  though 
not  taught  in  form,  from  those,  with  whom  they 
conversed.  Or  supposing  the  contrary;  in  every 
science,  in  every  common  art,  some  few  will  make  a 
great  progress  with  small  advantages  for  it ;  but  shall 
we  conclude  from  thence,  that  any  sort  of  knowledge 
can  become  general,  without  being  generally  taught ; 
and  every  one  do  what  no  one  is  exhorted,  or  assisted, 
to  learn  ?  Besides,  the  original  poverty  and  frugality, 
the  accidental  necessities  and  distresses,  nay  the  un- 
accountable fashions  and  fancies  of  some  coimtries 
and  ages,  have  brought  particular  virtues  into  practice 
and  high  repute,  and  they  have  been  greatly  cele- 
brated for  them ;  though  deserving  of  the  severest 
censure  for  their  faults  in  other  respects.    And,  bad 

*  Sec  Leland  against  Tyndal,  Introd.  page  4G,  &c. 
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as  we  are  at  present ;  it  would  be  doing  ns  great  in-i 
justice^  to  prefer  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  the  best  of 
the  heathen  times,  but  certainly  the  common  nm  of 
them,  to  ours.  The  number  is  great  in  itself,  though 
fmall  in  comparison,  of  such  as  infinitely  excel,  in 
piety,  in  benevolence,  in  purity  of  heart,  the  utmost 
perfection,  to  which  men,  without  the  grace  of  the 
Gospel,  could  attain.  But  not  to  insist  on  these,  we 
are  without  question  in  general  not  only  more  ra- 
tional in  our  devotions,  but  milder  in  our  treatment 
of  each  other,  and  more  regular  in  our  conduct  of 
ourselves.  An  impartial  reader  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  especially  of  such  as  lived  in  the 
times  of  which  they  speak,  will  easily  see  and  acknow- 
ledge this.  But  were  it  otherwise,  their  wanting 
instruction,  and  our  having  it,  cannot  possibly  be  the 
reason,  that  we  are  inferior  to  them :-  hut  we,  without 
it,  should  have  been  still\much  worse ;  and  they,  with 
it,  still  much  better.  Indeed,  they  were  sensible, 
whatever  we  are,  how  great  need  they  had  of  it :  and 
accordingly  the  best  of  them,  some  after  taking  long 
journeys  to  inform  themselves,  made  it  their  business 
to  teach  others,  who  applied  to  them,  the  wisest  rules 
they  could,  for  the  conduct  of  life.  But  they  plainly 
found,  both  their  knowledge  so  imperfect,  and  their 
authority  so  insufficient ;  that  they  declared,  of  their 
own  accord,  what  many  now  set  themselves  to  deny ; 
that  interposition  from  above  was  requisite  to  inform 
and  influence  mankind. 

This  advantage  the  posterity  of  Abraham  enjoyed. 
And  though  they  did  not  receive  from  it  near  the  good 
they  might ;  as  indeed  we  none  of  us  ever  do  from 
any  advantage ;  yet  it  produced,  besides  the  more  dis- 
tinguished examples  of  piety  and  holiness,  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  and  doubtless  many  others,  a  consider- 
able degree  of  national  faith  in  the  one  true  God,  and 
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obedience  to  his  laws;  which  was  not  only  a  Messing 
to  that  single  country,  but  scattered  some  rays  of  ligltt 
thraiigh  an  the  people,  that  sat  in  darkness  round 
Aem.  And  no  sooner  had  th^  learnt  firom  their 
captivity,  inflicted  on  them  for  their  neglect  of  the 
divine  commands,  to  set  up  and  carry  on  a  more  oq»* 
stant  and  extensive  course  of  instruction,  than  they 
had  done  before,  by  reading  and  interpreting  die 
Scriptures  every  SoMhUH  day  in  the  Synagoguee^  of 
every  dty ;  tlum  their  inveterate,  and  till  then  incu- 
rable, disease  of  idolatry  ceased  from  amongst  them 
ahnost  intirely ;  and  they  preserved  for  many  ages  a 
More  uniform  regard  to  their  duty,  than  they  seem 
to  have  had,  ever  since  they  were  a  nation. 

But  at  length,  even  this  method  of  instruction  being 
corrupted  by  the  established  dispensers  of  it,  the  ligU 
itself  became  darkmee^if.  And  then  was  the  proper 
season  for  the  great  enlightener  of  the  world  to  ap- 
pear :  who  detected  and  condemned  the  abuses  of  this 
institution,  placed  the  conduct  of  it  in  better  hands, 
and  forbad  his  followers  for  ever  that  blind  submis- 
sion to  the  doctrines  of  men,  which  had  made  the  com- 
mandments of  God  of  no  effect  %.  Nor  did  he  only 
purify,  but  perfect  it  with  inestimable  additions  of  new 
knowledge :  whence  he  tells  his  Apostles,  immediatdy 
after  the  text:  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  many 
Prophets  (md  righteous  men  hace  desired  to  see  those 
things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them  ;  and  to 
hear  those  thirds  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard 
them.  After  which,  his  concluding  care  was  to  pro- 
vide, by  due  regulations,  for  the  perpetual  support  of 
this  ordinance ;  and  promise  the  ministers  of  it,  that 
he  would  be  with  them  alway,  eve?i  unto  the  end  of  the 
world^    We  are  therefore  not  only  to  esteem  it,  as  a 

*  Acta  XV.  21.  f  Matth.  vi.  2S. 
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prudent  and  useful  thing ;  but  to  reverence  it,  as  the 
appointment  of  our  Lord  and  Master ;  and  attend  on 
it  in  faithful  expectation  of  his  blessing.  For  under 
whatever  disadvantages  of  human  weakness  the  Gos- 
pel is  often  preached,  it  is  still  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation^  to  all  that  hear  it,  as  they  ought*  Nor 
^aa  we  hope,  that  he  who  redsteth  the  proud,  hmt 
giveth  grace  to  the  humble -[,  will  give  it  those>  who 
set  up  their  own  wisdom  against  that  of  heaven ; 
which  hath  expressly  ordained  pastors  and  teachers, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  ChristX.  And  so  ef- 
fectually did  this  method,  unassisted  by  human  art  w 
power,  build  up  the  church  in  spite  of  all  opposition 
of  every  kind ;  that,  in  a  small  compass  of  time,  the 
Christian  faith  was  diffused  through  the  earth,  drove 
atheism,  idolatry  and  vice  into  comers,  wherever  it 
appeared :  and  planted  in  their  ^iead^  rational  piety, 
benevolent  virtue,  moral  self-government,  founded  on 
the  sure  prospect  of  eternal  felicity. 

Happy  would  mankind  have  been,  had  the  purity 
and  good  influence  of  this  excellent  doctrine  been 
preserved,  by  a  careful  use  of  the  means,  that  re- 
commended it  first  But,  by  degrees,  preachers 
handled  the  word  of  God  deceitfully  §,  and  hearers 
turned  away  their  ears  from  the  truth  unto  fables  || : 
Instruction  was  partly  perverted,  partly  disused: 
error  and  superstition  returned  in  a  new  form,  and 
ignorance  and  wickedness  again  overspread  the  world. 
Once  more,  two  centuries  ago,  the  restoration  of 
a  preaching  ministry  restored  truth  and  freedom 
amongst  us :  and  keeping  up  a  due  respect  for  it,  is 
our  great  security  against  the  dreadful  alternative  of 
open  profaneness  and  profligateness,  or  Popish  dark- 
ness and  tyranny :  the  former  of  which  evils,  in  all 

*  Rom.  i.  16.  f  James  iv.  6.  J  Eph.  iv.  11,  12. 

$  2  Cor.  iv.  2.  ||  2  Tim.  iv.  4. 
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likelihood^  if  ever  it  prevails^  wiU  soon  make  way  for 
the  ktter.  And  therefore  religious  instruction,  which- 
guards  us  at  once  against  both,  is  a  most  important 
public  good. 

Its  private  advantage  to  particular  persons  seems 
indeed  often  to  be  small.  Multitudes  there  are,  aa 
bad,  notwithstanding  it,  as  one  can  well  imagine  thej' 
would  be  without  it:  and  for  this  reason  some  deny 
its  benefit.  But  surely  it  is  a  strange  objection  against 
the  usefulness  of  a  medicine,  that  they  who  refuse  to^ 
take  it,  or  neglect  to  take  it  regularly,  are  never  the 
better  for  it.  Many  despise  and  ridicule  this  insti-^ 
tution ;  and  yet  from  time  to  time  'gravely  complain 
of  the  little  good  it  doth,  whilst  they  are  diligently 
endeavouring,  that  it  shall  do  still  less.  And  of  the 
rest  of  mankind,  few  attend  it  so  constantly  as  they 
ought,  and  fewer  still  with  a  due  degree  of  right  dis* 
position.  Yet  after  all,  the  number  made  truly  and 
inwardly  religious  and  virtuous  by  it,  is  not  con- 
temptible ;  those  that  are  amended  in  part,  or  kept 
back  from  being  mischievously  wicked,  are  very  large; 
and  in  how  much  worse  a  condition  we  should  quickly 
be,  were  it  laid  aside,  is  abundantly  more  easy  to 
foresee,  than  safe  to  try.  Too  much  trial  indeed  we 
have  had  already :  more  than  enough  to  find,  that  as 
the  contempt  of  God's  Jword  and  worship  increases, 
idleness,  debauchery,  dishonesty,  spread  through 
the  generality  of  mankind :  evils,  which  one  should 
think  every  one  is  greatly  concerned  to  prevent,  but 
especially  the  upper  part  of  the  world,  l)oth  for  the 
sake  of  their  inferiors  and  their  own.  How  far  the 
same  bad  consequences  have  taken  place  amongst 
themselves, might  perhaps  appear  disrespectful  to  say: 
but  we  may  surely  beg,  that  they  and  all  men  woidd 
seriously  consider,  what  one  good  effect  they  have  ever 
observed  to  follow  from  disregarding  the  appointed 
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exercises  of  religion :  in  what  better  way  the  time, 
allotted  for  these  ve:^ercise6^  i»  j(<mefaUy  employed  by 
those,  who  frequent  them  not ;  and  what  harm  could 
possibly  follow^  if,  from  obedience  to  the  command  of 
God,  from  a  respect  to  public  authority,  from  con- 
cern for  public  welfare,  from  tenderness  for  their  own 
private  reputation,  and  (may  we  not  add  ?)  from  hope 
of  possibly  receiving  some  little  improvement  too, 
they  should  prevail  on  themselves  to  spend  at  churchy 
every  week,  a  few  of  those  hours,  which  they  do  n6t 
seem,  on  other  occasions,  to  reckon  so  very  precious: 
Doing  this,  and  requiring  those  who  depend  on  you 
to  do  it  also,  you  cannot  have  occasion  to  regret  very 
bitterly :  omitting  it,  whatever  you  think  now,  peri- 
haps  you  may,  certainly  you  will,  repent :  God  grant 
the  time  may  come,  before  it  is  too  late.  Let  ti 
therefore  now  make  this,  amongst  others,  one  triid  of 
tmr  spiritual  state,  whether  we  have  loved  the  habits 
Han  of  OodTs  house,  the  place  where  his  honour 
dwelleth*i  whether  we  receive  the  word  with  all 
readiness  of  mind '\,  and  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  it, 
as  St.  Peter  expresses  himself,  that  we  may  grow 
thereby  X*  If  not,  let  us  stir  up  ourselves  to  the  more 
constant  and  zealous  practice  of  a  duty,  which  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  enjoins  as  an  indispensable 
one  even  in  the  midst  of  severe  persecutions: 
with  whose  words  I  conclude.  Let  us  holdfast 
the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering,  and 
provoke  one  another  unto  love  and  good  works,  not 
forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as 
ike  manner  of  some  is,  but  exhorting  one  another : 
iinid  so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  the  day  approach- 

•  Ps.  xxvi.  8.  +  Acta  xvii.  11. 
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Take  heed  therefore  haw  ye  hear. 

Every  advantage^  bestowed  on  us  by  Providence,  i^ 
a  trust,  of  which  we  must  hereafter  give  account* 
The  advantages,  which  tend  more  immediatelj  tp 
our  improvement  in  piety  and  virtue,  are  a  trust  (^ 
the  most  important  kind :  and  religious  instructioD 
holds  a  principal  rank  amongst  these.  Its  nature  19 
exceDently  fitted  to  do  men  good :  the  grace  of  God 
is  evar  ready  to  accompany  it:  and  yet  very  £re* 
quently  it  &ils  of  it^s  end.  Doubtless  too  oft^  Dm 
is  our  fault,  who  are  employed  to  dispense  it  W% 
do  not  preachy  we  do  not  Uve,  as  we  should :  may 
God  be  merciful  to  us  and  amend  us :  for  heavy  will 
be  our  condemnation,  if  we  wilfully  transgress,  or 
supinely  neglect,  either  part  of  oiu*  duty.  But  the 
word  of  God,  even  when  delivered  by  unskilful  and 
wicked  hands,  hath  power  enough  to  produce  its 
effect,  if  received  as  it  ought :  and  though  delivered 
by  the  ablest  and  best,  too  commonly,  for  want  of 
being  so  received,  produces  none.  Preachers  iff 
righteimsness,  from  the  days  of  Noah  *  to  this,  have 
found  their  warnings  in  a  great  measure  fruitless. 
Prophets,  expressly  commissioned  from  heaven,  havf 
been  rejected  or  disregarded,  by  those,  to  whom  thef 
were  sent.  Nay,  the  Son  of  God  himself,  as  indeed  hj| 
whole  history,  but  especially  his  parable  in  this  chapter 
shews,  met  with  many,  in  whose  hearts  his  doctrine- 

•  2  Pet.  ii.  «. 
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either  gained  no  reeeptien,  or  aoon  withered  ^w^y, 
ot  W4S  choked  with  thioriig ;  for  a  few,  who  brought 
f^rth  good  fruit,  in  ^  greater  degree  or  a  lesff.  Apd 
if  it  was  needful  for  hifii,  who  spake  m  meter  tmm 
did*,  who  confirmed  his  discourses  by  miracles,  and 
lidwned  both  by  a  life  of  perfect  holiness,  to  bid  his 
Apostles  themsdves  take  heed,  Iww  they  heard:  much 
fnore  ought  his  ministers  now  to  give  his  pec^Ie  the 
same  caution,  and  they  to  observe  it.  You  think, 
and  very  truly,  that  a  great  deal  is  incumbent  <m  us: 
but  do  you  not  consider,  what  is  incumbent  on  your* 
jselves?  Our  reasons  to  desire  that  our  preaching 
may  be  successful,  are  very  strong :  but  yours  are 
jret  stronger.  If  we  fail  of  converting  you,  pro* 
v^ded  we  endeavour  it-  faithfully,  we  have  delivered 
ewr  aum  etnde :  but  if  you  fail  ot  being  converted, 
you  die  in  your  imquity  f.  The  Gospel  is  the  eavour 
fifiife  or  tf  deatkX,  to  all  that  hear  it.  Those,  who 
Iifi6  careful  to  imj^Hrove  by  it,  God  wiU  bless  with  ftup- 
liter  improvements,  those  who  are  not,  he  will  leave 
in  his  just  judgment  to  grow  worse  and  worse  :  or,  to 
apeak  the  language  of  our  Saviour  just  after  the 
text :  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  givefi :  4md 
whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  eve7i  that 
which  he  seemeth  to  have. 

'  Being  therefore  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  matter, 
let  us  all  consider,  with  what  disposition  of  heart  we 
ought  to  receive  religious  instruction. 

1.  ^d,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  diould  hearken 
to  it  with  attention,  is  exceedingly  plain :  for  else 
Ibalih  speaking  and  hearing  are  lost  labour.  And  yet 
liaw  many  are  there,  who  vouchsafe  not  even  so 
much  regard  >to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  ?  Decency 
perhaps  brings  us  hither :  and  a  failure  of  making 

«  John  vii.  46.  f  Eiek.  iii.  19.  t^  Cor.  H.  16. 
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our  appearance  might  be  remarked  to  our  disadvaiH 
tage :  but  whether  our  minds  are  absent^  cannot  be 
so  easily  observed :  and  therefore  about  that^  we  are 
very  indiflTerent  Or  we  come  of  course^  without  r#- 
fleeting,  what  end  is  designed  to  be  served  by  it : 
Bski,  though  our  consciences  would  not  let  us  rt^r 
away,  yet  we  have  never  bethought  ourselves,  that 
being  here  without  any  care  to  become  the  wiser  for 
it,  amounts  very  nearly  to  the  same  thing.  Most 
however  have  surely  some  general  intention  of  mind- 
ing what  they  are  about :  but  in  so  weak  a  degree^ 
that  every  suggestion  of  every  kind  overpowers  it 
Some  set  their  hearts  on  the  affairs,  and  some  on  tte 
pleasures  of  life  so  intirely,  that  these  objects  croud 
in  at  the  most  improper  times,  and  drive  out  all  others. 
Too  many  have  indulged  an  indolent  thoughtlessness^ 
tin  applying  their  minds  in  earnest  to  any  thing  is^  be- 
come extremely  difficult  and  painful  to  them.  Not  a 
few  are  engaged  so  deeply  in  observation  of  what 
they  see  at  church,  that  they  have  no  room  left  for 
taking  notice  of  what  they  hear.  There  are  persons 
too,  who  have  so  much  to  say  one  to  another  that  they 
lose,  and  make  those  around  them  lose,  much  of  whii 

the  preacher  hath  to  say  to  them  all.  And  frequent 
mutual  informations,  it  seems,  are  of  such  importance 
and  necessity  to  be  communicated  immediately,  that 
even  the  duties  of  hearkening  to  God's  word  in  the 
lessons,  and  singing  his  praises  in  the  psalms,  must 
give  way  to  them.  But  indeed  the  best  disposed, 
and  most  considerate,  are  not  so  happy  always,  as  to 
command  their  own  thoughts.  Our  imaginations, 
however  carefully  checked,  are  too  apt,  on  every  oc- 
casion, to  present  us  with  a  multiplicity  of  fancies 
and  notions,  quite  foreign  to  the  business  we  are 
upon :  but  never  more  so,  than  in  the  midst  of  our 
religious  exercises.     And  when  once  our  minds  ar^ 
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got  loose;  an  effect,  which  the  least  aocideiit  will 
produce ;  theii  on  they  run  from  one  thing  to  aqo* 
ther,  hanging  together  by  some  kind  of  whimsical 
connection^  till  we  are  carried  we  know  not  whither : 
and  if  we  try  to  recover  ourselves,  are  often  lost  a 
seccmd  time  in  the  very  endeavour.    Some  degree  of 
this  is  merely  the  weakness  of  our  fallen  condition : 
and  some  have  by  nature  more  of  it  than  others  :  fw 
which  they  have  indeed  cause  to  be  sorry,  yet  not 
to  think  despondingly  of  their  spiritual  conditioii. 
But  still,  too  much  of  it  is  commonly  our  own  fault. 
We  have  taught  ourselves  to  be  so  unsettled  as  we 
are,  by  indulging  a  languid  indifference  to  the  most 
interesting  of  all  our  concerns ;  and  perhaps  too,  by 
delighting  in  the  vain  amusement,  which  these  roving 
ideas  give  us,  at  the  most  improper  seasons.     The 
cure  of  this  bad  habit  is  very  difficult :  and  therefore 
our  watchfulness  against  its  growing  upon  us  ought 
to  be  the  greater ;  and  our  attempts  to  root  it  out, 
more  closely  followed.     We  must  beg  of  God  pardon 
for  our  past  neglects,  and  assistance  for  the  time  to 
come.     We  must  imprint  on  our  minds,  beforehand, 
as  deeply  as  ever  we   can,  the  importance  of  in- 
struction in  our  duty  :  and  come  to  it,  with  the  most 
deliberate  and   firmest  purpose  of  strict  attention. 
We  must  call  ourselves  back  immediately,  when  we 
find  we  are  wandering  :  and,  without  staying  at  all  to 
discover  what  it  was,  that  led  us  off,  return  without  de- 
lay to  the  subject  before  us.  We  must  also  make  it  a 
rule  to  recollect  afterwards  the  principal  things,  that 
have  been  said  to  us.  For  not  only  this  will  tie  us  down 
to  mind  them  the  more,  when  they  are  spoken  ;  but 
minding  them  ever  so  much  just  then,  will  singly  be 
of  small  benefit :  we  must  think  of  them  over  and 
over  at  home,  till  we  digest  them  into  lasting  nourish- 
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faiclbt ;  and,  as  thcf  A{>ostle  directs;  give  each  earmesi 
Aeed  to  the  things  which  we  hwe  heatdr  thay  w«i  mmf 
tiot,  at  any  time,  let  them  slip  ^. 

2.  But  hearing  Gild's  word  with  attention  will  prft* 
bably  do  us  no  good,  unless,  in  the  second  place,  wil 
hear  it  also  without  prejudice  against  it :  for  else  ^M 
feihaH  attend  to  it,  only  to  find  fault,  invent  objeetiott^ 
and  so  lead  ourselves  into  error ;  which  may  be  w0im 
than  ignorance.  Now  unreasonable  partiality  is 
blameworthy  in  all  cases :  but  extremely  so,  when  it 
operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  religion.  The  doc- 
trines of  natural  piety  and  morality  are  confessedly 
of  the  plainest  and  greatest  use  to  the  present  peace 
and  comfort,  us  well  as  the  future  happiness  of  man- 
kind.  And  those  which  revelation  hath  added,  iHus^ 
ttaie,  confirm  and  supply  the  defects  of  the  former, 
in  the  most  perfect  degree.  Prepossession  therefore 
against  either,  is  opposition  to  our  own  chief  good^  te 
that  of  the  world  in  general :  and  every  worthy,  every 
prudent  man,  who  at  all  understands  what  Chris- 
tianity is,  cannot  but  hearken  to  it  with  delight,  and 
heartily  wish  to  find  it  true ;  and  when  he  is  con- 
vinced it  is,  desire  to  have  it  constantly  inculcated 
on  himself  and  his  fellow-creatures,  throughout  the 
earth.  To  vain  and  vicious  minds  indeed  hearing  it 
faithfully  preached  must  give  uneasiness.  But  still 
such  preaching  is  the  most  real,  the  most  seasonaMie 
and  necessary  kindness,  that  can  be  done  them.  Un- 
welcome truths  will  never  be  the  less  truths,  but 
much  the  more  dreadful,  for  their  studying  to  disbe- 
lieve them.  And  therefore  the  wicked,  beyond  all 
others,  are  concerned,  to  take  notice  of  the  threaten- 
ings  of  the  Gospel,  lay  hold  on  its  mercies,  and 
examine  their  Kves  by  its  precepts ;  whenever  they 

*  Hebrews  ii.  1 . 
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know,  or  but  suspect,  they  h&ve  acted  Mmmg^  Nagri 
suppose  they  have  no  suqpidon  of  thatiost,  yet.nnf 
prejudiced  attention  to  the  preaching  of  it^  ean  M 
them  no  Jiarm ;  and  may  do,  them  more  good,  thni 
they  think  4>f.  We  requjre  no  implicit  subminomta 
ifhat  we  teach.  We  warn  you  against  it.  Sq  far  fi 
our  doctrine  is  discerned  by  your  reason,  oc  Mulof 
your  consciences,  to  be  true ;  or  appears  to  stand  oil 
the  testimony  pf  God ;  so  &r  only  believe  u&  Wi 
apeak  as  to  wise  men:  judge  ye  what  we  say*.  AA 
that  we  ask  is,  judge  uprightly.  For  prepossession 
hurries  people  to  condemn,  what  they  witt  not  havii 
patience  to  understand :  they  imagine  articles  of  fiuth 
to  be  unintelligible,  and  rules  pf  life  to  be  unreason* 
able,  without  the  least  foundation :  and  alarm  them« 
selves  and  others  with  phantoms,  the  mere  creatures 
of  their  own  fancies. 

^  But  though  irreligious  prejudices  always  prevail 
too  much :  yet  there  are  times,  when  fashion  givesn 
more  than  ordinary  countenance  to  them : ,  when  all, 
that  would  make  a  genteel  figure,  must  throw  aside 
the  antiquated  notions  of  learning  their  duty ;  and 
think,  or  seem  to  think,  ill  or  meanly  of  those  who 
are  to  teach  it.  Now  whether  you  have  need  to  learn 
any  thing  which  you  did  not  know,  or  be  reminded 
of  any  thing  which  you  had  forgotten,  or  be  excited 
to  any  thing  which  you  neglect,  or  dissuaded  from 
any  thing  which  you  practise,  I  must  leave  to  your 
own  consciences.  The  word  of  God,  the  wisdom  of 
att  civilized  uations,  the  judgment  and  experience  of 
sB  wise. men  declare  that  every  one  hath  need  of 
these  things.  And  as  for  us,  whose  business  is  to 
teach :  paying  us  too  much  regard,  we  acknowledge, 
is  a  dangerous  temptation  to  us ;  and  may  do,  and 

•  1  Cbr.  X.  15. 
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fepaCdon^gnitliwmto^traerdi^^  to  virtue^  i# 
koHtar  floduetj r bnt paying  111  too  ltttle»  isfiril'M 
lihelyi^  dd  lunn. .  And  we  appesl  to  ymsxMkfmn 
utidh.  JMEteeme  are  tihe  people  of  this  Imd  it  pf  amtt 
BMiet  laciiDed  to  f  CSertainfy  you  ought  to  hafe  yoMi 
efeaopn  to  our  fiudts  and  imperfections;  else  tiiAfr 
wttLiaamBe :  but  you  ought  to  coninder  at  the 
tiHie»  how  diflhniU  it  is  for  any  set  of  men,  and  for 
in  particuhur,  to  behave  so  unbhuneably,  as  we  ahoahb 
Alid  indeed  while  we  discharge  our  office  with  aqr. 
good  degree  of  foithfukiess,  the  beneficial  nature-Af 
it  should  methinks  intitle  us  to  some  peculiar  shartf 
of  the  good-will  and  candour  of  mankind.  At  leasts 
no  oiie  should,  either  designedly  or  inconsiderately, 
make  such  harsh,  interpretations  of  what  we  say'oc 
d(>,  as  would  be  universally  thought  ui\just,  or  undHa* 
ritoble,  with  respect  to  any  other  men.  For  such 
treatment  will  not  only  injure  us,  but  make  us  in  a 
great  measure  useless  to  those  under  our  care :  which 
is  a  matter  of  public  concern.  They  who  are  in- 
structed or  admonished  by  one,  of  whom  they  think 
amiss,  let  him  lay  before  them  ever  so  important 
truths,  very  seldom  take  much  notice  of  them.  Yet 
this  is  one  prejudice  against  which  you  ought  to 
guard  with  your  best  diligence.  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  both  ill  men,  and  our  Saviour's  bit* 
terest  enemies:  yet  since  they  sat  in  Mase^  seat, 
were  the  authorised  instructors  of  the  people,  he 
commanded  his  disciples  to  observe  and  do  whatsoever 
duties  thejf  bade  them  *.  Ask  your  own  hearts  theiiy 
are  you  thus  disposed  in  relation  to  every  truths 
whidi  you  hear  from  us ;  of  whom,  we  hope,  you 
have  cause  to  entertain  a  somewhat  better  opinion, 
ihanofthem? 

*  Matth.  xxiii.  2, 3. 
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But  they,  who  have  no  general  prejudice  againrt 
religious  instruction  or  the  dispensers  of  it,  have  not- 
withstanding too  often  very  blameable  antipathies  to 
particular  subjects.    Some  are  highly  pleased,  when 
we  enlarge  on  points  of  faith :  but  hate  to  hear  thoie 
of  practice  much  enforced.    Others  are  for  practical 
discourses  only :  and  forget,  that  faith  is  the  neces- 
sary foundation  of  them ;  and  if  it  were  not,  that  God 
hath  the  same  right  to  our  believing  what  he  teaches, 
as  to  our  doing  what  he  requires.    Some  would  have 
preaching  consist  wholly  of  moral  doctrines ;  and 
hold  piety  in  contempt,  as  an  useless  enthusiastical 
thing :  though  both  reason  and  Scripture  say,  it 
is  the  first  and  great  Commandment  *.    Others  de- 
spise morality,  as  an  inferior  heathenish  attainment : 
and  think  only  the  sublimer  parts  of  religion  should 
be  taught :  though  the  Apostle  saith  expressly,  / 
vdM  that  thou  qffirm  constantly,  that  tJiey,  who  hme 
ieUeved  in  God,  be  careful  to  maitUain  good  works: 
these   things   are  good  and  profitable  unto  men'\. 
Many  will  pay  great  attention  to  the  gracious  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel :  but  little  or  none  to  its  laws 
and  threatenings.     Or,  if  they  are  willing  we  should 
dwell  on  some  precepts,  which  not  they,  but  their 
neighbours,  transgress ;  still  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  that  can  be  said  on  others :  and  one  would  except 
his  unjust  gains,  a  second  his  vicious  pleasures,  a 
third  his  vain  amusements,  a  fourth  his  ill-humour,  a 
fifth  his  causeless  separation,  from  being  any  proper 
matter  of  our  animadversion.     In  short,  with  most 
hearers,  some  points  are  in  such  favour,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  repeated  too  often,  or  carried  too  far :  and 
others  so  unwelcome  that,  the  very  mention  of  them 
gives  offence.     They  have  not  patience  enough  to 

*  Matth.  xxii.  38.  +  'lit,  ijj.  ^^ 
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iineam  the  true  state  of  the  queBtien :  madi  liiie  t0 
dbienre  the  fivree  of -tl|e4urgimieiits  far  it;  or 
the  enevram  to  their  objeetioiieagaiiuit  it :  bill 
trnmrdinfiily  ^with.  anger,  whatever  tfawarta  4hair  JM> 
eiiiiatioiH  or  preoonoeived  opinion:  munindMief  Hmk 
HwphMbreproofto-ihe  JewBofold:  Thhmm'n0f 
iMumS'peapleytkatwiU  nU  hear  the  law  ^tk^L&Mt 
wkieh  My  to  th§  weers,  Seemot:  fmd  to  tkeffnpk&Ki 
JPtiipheBff  not  unto  ns  right  tUngs,  speak  taMM  41k 
smooth  thingo,  prophesy  deceits  *•  But  however  W[/^ 
we  are  to  ^nk  otherwise,  both  our  business  and  our 
interest  is,  not  to  shut  our  eyes  against  instruction^ 
but  make  use  of  the  light  it  offers;  not  to  ftaee 
against  conviction,  but  lay  open  our  hearts  to  the 
imprssflicm  of  truth,  be  itever  so  painful :  and  reeeim 
wM  meekness  the  ingrqfted  word,  which  is  aUo  to 
saoe  omr  ^oa&t*  P<>^  those  dutns,  wUch  we  die 
least  like  to  hear  of,  may  be,  and  often  are,  the  most 
needful  to  be  inculcated  upon  us  of  all  others.  Those 
doctrines,  of  which  we  are  the  most  firmly  persuaded^ 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  unless  we  have  examined 
them  well,  be  great  mistakes.  And  even  supposing 
them  true,  yet  attending  only  to  one  part  of  the  truth, 
may  lead  us  into  error. 

3.  The  third  disposition,  requisite  in  attending  on 
the  word  of  God,  is  seriousness  of  heart.  There  are 
many,  who  have  no  positive  prejudices,  founded  on 
secaning  arguments  against  it,  but  so  thoughtless  and 
giddy^  that  they  slight  it  most  surprisingly.  At  best> 
tiiey  look  on  what  is  delivered  from  hence,  as  8onM*> 
thing  of  course  to  be  said,  and  not  to  be  minded. 
But  in  their  livelier  moods  they  can  divert  them^- 
selves  extremely  with  the  most  solemn  exhortations ; 
and  their  gaiety  is  apt  to  rise  the  higher,  tiie  mote 

*  Is.  xsui.  9, 10.  .    f  James  i.  21. 
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enrnestly  their  duty  is  pressed  upmi  them.  Now  bih 
doabta^y  the  exertion  of  a  cheerfol  temper^,  wlwn 
ngubted  by.  good  sense  and  pro^ety^  is  veqr.in* 
nocenty  as  well  as  agreeable.  Bat  to. seek.fer  jnatttr 
of  drollery  in  every  thing :  and  dress  up  sub|ecta  of 
'  the  utmost  importance  in  ludicrous  disguises,  to  Jim 
light  ourselves  and  others  with  laughing  at.  them^Lis 
the  silliest  affectation  of  wit,  and  the  most  dangecous 
kind  of  folly.  Remember  then :  what  your  Maker 
enjoins,  what  your  eternal  happine^ .  or  misery  de^ 
pends  on,  is  worthy  of  the  most  awful  attention^  even 
of  the  most  sprightly  mind :  besides  that  the  same 
levity,  which  inclines  men  to  play  thus  with  religious 
truths,  usually  disposes  them  to  treat  the  weightiest 
affiws  of  cmmion  life  with  the  same  sort  of  sportful 
indiscretion,  till  at  length  the  end  of  that  mirth,  sm 
Aeawnes^^j  even  in  this  world. 
•  Sometimes  indeed  want  of  serious  regard  to  what 
wi^  hear^  may  not  seem  altogether  inexcusable.  Sub^ 
jects  of  the  greatest  moment  may  be  handled  so  im- 
properly, as  to  disgust  even  the  well-meaning ;  and 
possibly  raise  contemptuous,  instead  of  devout  reflec*" 
tions.  But  as  it  must  be  a  very  wrong  heart,  that  takes 
occasion  to  be  thus  moved,  where  none  is  given; 
so  if  much  be  given,  which  surely  is  not  frequently 
the  case,  it  cannot  be  a  right  heart,  which  dwells  on 
snch  things  only,  or  chiefly.  Consider:  here  you 
come,  in  obedience  to  the  appointment  of  God,  to 
learn  or  recollect  the  doctrines  and  the  precepts,  that 
lead  to  salvation.  One  or  more  of  them  are  accord- 
ingly lidd  before  you  and  recommended  to  you  :  but 
unhappily  with  some  peculiarity,  it  may  be,  of  phrase 
or  manner :  some  arguments  not  of  the  strongest, 
some  irregularity  of  method,  or  want  of  liveliness  or 

*  Prov;  xiv.  13. 
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prudence ;  in  short,  some  mixture  or  other  of  hmnaa 
infirmity.    Ought  these  defects^  be  they  ever  so  nd^ 
though  possibly  after  all  they  are  but  imaginary,  to 
change  llie  important  business  you  are  upon^  into  an 
Ol-natured  amusement :  and  turn  you  aside^  firom  dto 
improyement  of  your  own  souls,  to  an  idle  criticinfei 
upon  another  man's  performance  ?  Or  is  it  the  ocm* 
cem  of  every  one  of  us,  to  profit  by  all  we  can,  sup^ 
ply  what  is  wanting,  add  strength  to  what  is  weak ; 
and  pass  lightly  over  the  imperfections  of  our  m^ 
structors,  remembering  our  own  ? 
'    But  they,  who  by  no  means  hear  sermons  with  con* 
tempt,  will  yet  be  far  from  due  seriousness,  if  they 
hear  them  only  with  curiosity.    And  this  it  may  be 
feared  is  a  very  common  case.     We  want  to  hare 
some  fiEushionable  controversy  discussed,  some  difficult 
passage  of  Scripture  explained,  some  darling  specular 
tion  enlarged  on,  some  plausible  hypothesis  proposed : 
in  a  word  something  told  us,  that  may  prove  a  pleas* 
ing  exercise  of  our  understandings  at  the  time,  and  a 
help  to  conversation  afterwards.  Discourses,  of  which 
we  can  make  this  use,  we  seldom  think  of  putting  to 
any  better:  of  such  as  we  cannot,   we  soon   grow 
weary,  and  hearken  impatiently  after  other  teachers 
having,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it,  itching  ears^. 
Thus  we  pay  most  earnest  attention  to  what  we  hear: 
and  receive  absolutely  no  good  from  it.      For  filling 
our  heads,  in  this  manner,  is  rather  the  way  to  cor- 
rupt our  hearts,  than  to  amend  them.     Learning  and 
ingenuity  are  doubtless  of  great  service  to  explain* 
ing,    defending,   and   adorning   religion.     But  still 
the  things,  which  a  serious  man  will  chuse  to  have 
most  insisted  on  in  the  pulpit,  are  those  which  he  is 
most  concerned  to  practise,  and  most  liable  to  fail  in^ 

*  2  Tim.  iv.  5. 
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the  plain  common  rules  of  a  Christian  life.  Theie  is 
nothing  new  perhaps  in  such  discourses:  nothing; 
but  what  you  have  often  heard  and  well  remember* 
But  have  you  minded  it  as  effcctuaUy  as  you  ought  ? 
Searching  into  this  may  possibly  be  new  enough  to 
you ;  how  agreeable,  God  and  yourselves  know  best; 
but  it  is  needful,  without  question.  Repeating  to  you 
ever  so  often  the  precepts,  which  you  are  conscious 
you  observe,  will  give  you  pleasure.  And  the  more 
unpleasing  the  repetition  of  the  rest  is,  the  more  ne* 
cessary  it  will  be.  **  This  kind  of  preaching  hath  no 
entertainment  in  it."  Very  true.  But  is  it  for  enter* 
tainment  that  you  come  to  the  house  of  God  ?  Such 
^16  do,  must  not  take  it  amiss  to  be  disappointed ;  but 
submit,  instead  of  what  they  wish,  to  have  what  they 
want,  given  them  ;  the  knowledge  of  their  duty,  their 
sins,  their  Saviour,  their  grounds  of  hope,  or  fear  in 
Telation  to  eternity.  At  least,  whatever  they  might 
like  for  themselves,  they  must  permit  others  to  hme 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them  *. 

But  supposing  you  are  ever  so  desirous  to  hear 
sermons  ever  so  proper :  on  wliat  account  do  you  de- 
sire it  ?  Perhaps  only  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction,  which 
a  well-composed  discourse  naturally  affords.  Your 
ear  is  gratified,  your  sentiments  are  enlivened,  agree- 
able emotions  of  various  kinds  are  excited.  So  the 
hearer  is  pleased,  the  speaker  commended,  and  fol- 
lowed ;  but  with  no  thought  of  practising  one  word 
he  hath  said.  This  is  the  turn  of  mind,  so  admirably 
described,  many  ages  ago,  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel. 
Son  of  Man,  the  children  of  thy  people  stiU  are  talk- 
ing of  thee  t  hy  the  walls  and  in  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  and  speak  one  to  another,  every  one  to  his 

•  Matth.  xi.  5. 
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iroiker,  Mfh^rCame,  Iprnjfyau,  amdkearwkmt^ 
ikBwoni,  tkat  ameth  forth /ram  the  Lonk  Ami 
Hmy  cmmwud  sit  htfwe  thee  as  wijfpecple:  imdike§ 
%9tKr  tkf  worth  hti  they  will  not  do  them:  for  witk 
their  wmmih  thetf  ehew  wmeh  love,  hii  their  hemrt  goo^ 
tffter  their  coeetommess  ;  their  worldly  desir^of  w)^At- 
•vwfiort  And  lo,  thouart  wUo  t^em  as  a  very  looeijf 
eomg,  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  phjf 
weU  on  an  instrument :  for  they  hear  thy  words,  hmt 
tksy  do  them  not*.  Religious  instructicHi  caiM 
nevier  be  appointed  to  give  such  empty^  innigniiiciBt 
delight  as  this :  nor  doth  it  in  the  least  attain  its  j^s^ 
per  end,  unless  it  influences  men  to  foiget  thr 
pieadiCT,  and  think  of  themselves :  unless  it  raises  i* 
tiiem,  not  a  superficial  complac^icy,  or  an  idle  admi- 
ration ;  but  an  awful  solicitude  about  their  eternal 
wdfiure,  and  that  a  durable  one. 

Constitutional  warmth  of  temper  is  <rflen  blown  ^p 
into  a  pious  flame,  that  goes  out  almost  as  suddenly, 
as  it  was  kindled.  Lively  affections  are  experienced ; 
exceUent  designs  are  formed ;  every  thing  promises 
wonderfully  well  for  a  time ;  and  then  sinks  down 
into  nothing.  Or,  it  may  be  men  are  moved  anew, 
and  resolve  anew,  at  every  good  sermon  they  hear; 
bnt  they  cool  again  long  befmre  the  next,  and  bring  no 
fruit  to  maturity.  Now  a  life  of  religious  feelings 
and  intentions,  with  an  irreligious  failure  of  actii^ 
suitably  to  them,  is  not  the  life  of  a  Christian,  nor 
wiB  it  ever  procure  us  the  reward  of  one. 

4.  There  still  remains  then  a  fourth  requisite 
without  which,   however  attentive,  impartial,  and 

•  Eiek.  xxxiii.  so,  31.  5^. 

Sm  an  excctteoc  4i«coiine  of  Mumimiki  the  pkikMtopher  on  titti 
subject.  A.  GelL  1. 5«  c.  1 .  S«e  also  Arr.  Epici.  I.  3.  c  S3.  And 
ikt  ^uunicttr  of  $ocr«i«9  s  discourscft  givm  by  Aldbudes  on  his  own 
oxperteoiv.     PUt.  Co»iviv.     S«e  »bo  Smmcs.  E{k  5?. 
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ieriotts,  we  are^  we  shall  fall  ahoit;  but  towards 
which  aU  these  qualities  greatij  contribute:  and 
what  that  18,  the  Apostle  plaiidy  signifies  to  us^ 
where  he  saith.  The  Word  preached  did  not  prq^ 
ihem,  not  iming^  mixed  with  faith  tn  ^lem  that  heard 
it  \  Atad  the  £iith^  that  we  must  have/to  make  it  pnn 
fit  us,  is  not  a  mere  historical  persuasion  of  tbe  tmth 
of  the  Gospel,  tiiough  with  this  we  are  to  begin ;  hot 
a  deep  sense  of  our  need  of  God  s  mercy  promised  m 
it ;  a  thankful  acceptance  of  the  terms,  on  which  tiuit 
mercy  is  ofiered ;  an  humble  reliance  on  a  crucified 
Saviour  for  pardon,  grace  and  strength ;  with  a  firm 
dependaace  on  having  these  blessings  conveyed  to 
us,  through  a  right  use  of  the  means,  which  he  hath 
offdained  for  that  end ;  his  word,  and  sacraments,  laad 
prayer.  Sueh  Jaith  indeed  must  came  by  hearing  at 
firs^  as  the  Apostle  hath  observed  t«  But  this  is  no 
oligectioh  against  the  necessity  of  exercising  it  after*- 
wwds,  in  order  to  hear  as  we  ought :  and  exercising 
duly  our  present  lower  degree  of  it,  is  the  only  way  to 
obtain  a  higher.  Every  one  tberefore,  who  desires 
benefit  from  religious  instruction,  must  attend  on  it 
witii  humility  of  heart,  as  a  fallen,  sinful  undieHserving 
creature ;  to  whom  it  makes  known  a  method  of  m^ 
eovery,  which  of  himsdf  he  could  never  have  finmd 
oiit  (HT  imagined.  He  must  receive  it,  when  ddiveted 
conformably  to  Scripture,  not  as  the  word  of  men,  bat 
ae  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  qf  God  j:,  must  labour  to 
stecAgthen  his  conviction  of  these  things.  He  must 
apfd^  earnestly  to  Him  whose  gift  fiuth  is,  for  that 
faith  in  his  Gospd,  which  worheih  by  love  ^.  For  when 
obce  we  -oome  to  love  our  Maker,  our  Redeemer^ 
Saactifier,  we  shall  hear  the  very  haidest  pants 

•  Heh.iv.  «.  f  Rom.  x.  17. 

X  1  Thess.  ii.  13.  §  Gal.  v.  6. 
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of  our  duty  with  willing  minds,  and  perform  tbet 
whole  with  a  cheerful  and  persevering  zeal :  till  which 
time,  all  remains  imperfect  and  ineffectual  Every  9t» 
tainment  that  comes  short  of  uniform  universal  obe* 
dience,  however  specious  it  be,  leaves  us  in  eSect:¥erf 
nearly,  if  not  quite  where  we  wera    St  James's  couh 
parison  is  perfectly  just    Be  ye  doers  of  the  Wordc 
and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your  oum  selves,    far 
tfany  he  a  hearer  of  the  Word,  and  not  a  doer:  he  f» 
like  unto  a  man,  beholding  his  natural  Jaee  in  a  glass. 
For    he    beholdeth    himse^,    and  goeth   his  VMSf: 
and  straightway  forgetteth   what   manner  qf  mam 
he  was  *.     Yet  this  too  plainly  appears  to  be  the 
common  method.    A  great  part,  even  of  those,  who 
come  to  hear  from  a  principle  of  conscience,  such  sm 
it  is,  mind  exceedingly  little  at  the  time,  reflect  less 
afterwards,  and  continue  just  the  same  men  they  were 
before.     They  wonder  indeed,  that  their  neighboun 
take  no  more  notice  of  what  is  said ;  and  can  even 
¥rrest  passages  in  sermons  to  meanings,  which  they 
were  never  intended  to  have,  and  are  scarce,    if 
at  all  capable  of,  in  order   to  point  them  against 
the  faults  of  others  ;  while  they  think  not  in  the  least 
of  correcting  their   own,   be  they  ever  so   plainly 
described :  as  if  religion  were  made  for  every  one 
else  to  practise,  but  themselves.     It  would  really 
seem  quite  impossible,  if  daily  experience  did  not 
shew   it,  that  men   could   be  told  so  plainly,   and 
warned  so  frequently  of  transgressions  and  follies, 
which  they  cannot  deny  to  be  such,  by  which  often 
they  not  only  do  great  harm,  but  suffer  great  uneaM- 
ness,  in  this  world,  and  which  they  are   sensible 
must  bring  on  them,  if  not  forsaken,  the  heaviest 

•  James  i,  $?.  «3,  «4. 
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Tengeance  of  God  in  the  next ;  yet  sit  atl  the  white 
as  unconcerned^  as  if  the  discourse  were  about  some 
perfectly  indifferent  matter;  and  go  away  at  last^ 
without  so  much  as  a  singte  thought  of  ever  cha&ging 
their  conduct  Or  if  they  do  think  of  reforming,  it 
is  at  some  distant  time  ;  like  Felix,  when  they  have  a 
convenient  season  * ;  and  this  they  look  on  as  a  very 
pious  intention :  whereas  indeed  it  is  only  determin- 
ing to  live  on  wickedly  for  the  present,  and  leave 
off  they  know  not  when.  Or  they  resolve  from  hence- 
forward to  perform  some  parts  of  their  duty,  the  more 
easy,  or  profitable,  or  fashionable,  perhaps:  but 
neglect  the  rest,  as  much  as  ever.  Or  they  go  far- 
ther, and  will  break  loose  from  all  their  sins :  but  they 
will  not  avoid  those  temptations,  that  must  in  all  like- 
lihood bring  them  back  soon  into  their  former  bond- 
age ;  nor  make  use  of  those  means,  that  would  pre- 
4erve  them  from  it.  Thus  one  way  or  other,  they 
contrive  to  hear  the  Word  and  not  to  do  it :  and  all 
they  get  by  this  artful  management,  as  St.  James,  in 
the  passage  abovementioned,  hath  excellently  ob- 
served, is  deceiving  their  oum  selves.  For  God  we 
can  never  deceive ;  men  we  very  seldom  do ;  nay 
even  ourselves,  for  the  most  part,  we  are  able  to  cheat 
but  poorly;  and  could  we  succeed  in  it  as  com- 
pletely, as  we  wish,  we  should  be  only  the  more 
irretrievably  ruined. 

Take  heed  therefore y  how  ye  hear :  and  begin  your 
care  with  considering  so  seriously,  and  improving  so 
&ithfully,  what  hath  been  delivered  to  you  for  that 
purpose  now,  that  you  may  reap  the  truest  and 
utmost  advantage  you  can,  from  whatever  shall  be 
any  where  taught  you  hereafter.  Laying  aside  all 
malice,  and  aU  guile  and  hypocrisy,   as  netv  born 

*  Acts  xxiv.  '2d. 
VOL.  I.  O 
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imbe§,  derite  the  tituere  milk  <if  Oe  Word,  tkat  fe 
iMy  grow  tieroby  * :  grow  in  grace,  amd  m  tkekmom- 
ledge^onrLordatdSannmurJetittamttttoMmhe 
gluy,  hoth  now  and  for  ever.    Amen  f. 

*  1  Pet  ii.  1,  X.  +2  Pet.  iu.  18. 
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FifuMyy  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  what^ 
soever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
Just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ; 
if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things. 

As  the  excellent  characters  of  the  first  believers  and 
teachers  of  Christianity  are  in  general  a  strong  re- 
commendation of  it  to  mankind ;  so  that  of  St  Paul 
in  particular  shines  with  distinguished  lustre  through 
his  whole  history ;  but  especially  his  Epistles,  the 
faithful  pictures  of  his  soul.  Even  in  this  short  one 
to  the  Philippians,  it  is  surprising  to  observe,  how 
great  a  variety  of  most  exalted  and  engaging  virtues 
he  shews.  The  authority  of  the  Apostle  is  so  per- 
fectly tempered  with  the  condescension  of  the  fellow- 
Christian  :  the  expressions  of  his  tenderness  for  those 
to  whom  he  writes  are  so  endearing  and  instructive 
at  the  same  time:  his  acknowledgments  of  their  kind- 
nesses to  him,  so  equally  full  of  dignity,  humility  and 
disinterestedness :  his  mention  of  his  past  persecu- 
tions is  so  mild  ;  and  of  his  present  danger,  (for  he 
wrote  from  a  prison)  so  cheerful :  his  attention  to  the 
supporting  of  their  courage  is  so  affecting ;  and  his 
confidence,  that  both  he  and  they  should  persevere 
and  conquer,  is  so  noble  and  yet  so  modest :  his  de- 
liberation, whether  life  or  death  be  eligible,  is  so 

o2 
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calm ;  and  his  preference  to  live^  even  in  misery,  for 
their  sakes  and  that  of  the  Gospel,  is  so  genuinely 
heroic,  yet  fully  equalled  by  the  composed  and  tri- 
umphant mention,  which  he  elsewhere  makes,  of  his 
approaching  martyrdom:  his  zeal  for  propagating 
religion  is  so  ardent ;  yet  attended  with  so  deep  m 
concern,  that  it  be  indeed  true  reUgion :  he  is  so 
earnest  to  guard  them,  both  against  a  superstitioai 
reliance  on  outward  observances  and  a  licentious 
abuse  of  the  doctrines  of  £suth  and  grace ;  so  solicit* 
ous  to  improve  them  in  rational  piety,  and  meek  be- 
neficent virtue ;  so  intent  to  fix  their  minds  on  erery 
thing  worthy  and  amiable,  and  raise  them  above 
every  thing  gloomy  or  anxious :  his  warmth  in  this 
glorious  cause,  is  so  far  from  being  affected  or 
finrced ;  and  every  expression  so  evidently  flows  from 
a  heart  which  cannot  help  overflowing,  that  wfaoevw 
shall  read  but  this  one  epistle  with  attention  and 
fairness,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  translation 
made  word  for  word,  and  broken  into  short  verses, 
will  feel  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind,  that  the 
writer  of  it  must  have  been  an  uncommonly  great  and 
good  man;  every  way  deserving  of  the  high  rank, 
which  he  claims,  of  a  commissioned  servant  of  Grod, 
and  incapable  of  claiming  it  falsely. 

But  besides  being  thus  moved  with  the  admirable 
spirit  expressed,  and  the  sublime  precepts  diffused, 
throughout  the  whole ;  it  will  be  still  a  new  subject  ai 
esteem  and  wonder ;  to  see  the  force  and  substance  of 
them  all  collected  at  last  into  one  brief  exhortation ; 
comprehending  in  so  narrow  a  space,  the  intire  conn 
pass  of  virtuous  dispositions,  and  right  behaviour,  as 
is  done  in  the  text:  to  which  he  subjoins  with 
conscious  boldness,  appealing  to  all  which  tieg 
had  learned,  and  received,  and  heard  and  seen  qf 
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him  ^,  that  this  had  been  his  own  disposition  and  beha* 
viour ;  yet  humbly  considers  himself  as  not  having  al- 
ready attained  or  being  already  perfect^  but  merely  aa 
pressing  towards  the  mark  of  the  prize  qf  the  high 
calling  qf  God^ ;  and  not  oidy  uses  his  own  prayers^ 
but  begs  theirs  also^  that^  through  the  supply  ^  the 
spirit  qf  Jesus  Christy  all  things  may  turn  to  his  sal- 
nation  X.  We  cannot  help  honouring  such  a  charac* 
ter :  but  if  we  hope  to  be  the  better  for  it^  we  must 
also  imitate  it.  And  therefore  let  us  examine  with 
this  view,  that  description  of  it  which  I  have  read  to 
you.  Had  the  several  phrases,  used  in  it,  beent  as 
nearly  as  possible  equivalent,  and  accumulated  only 
to  convey  the  intended  meaning  more  fuUy  and 
strongly,  this  would  have  been  warranted  by  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  great  Roman  orator :  who  professes  to 
have  done  the  same  thing  on  a  like  occasion  §•  But 
there  is  a  superior  accuracy  and  beauty  in  the  words 
of  the  Apostle.  Each  of  them  singly  hath  a  distinct 
sense :  and  joined  together  they  form  a  connected 
and  complete  body  of  duty,  as  will  appear  by  ex- 
amining them  separately :  which  I  shall  therefore  do 
in  the  first  place ;  and  then,  secondly,  make  a  general 
observation. upon  the  whole. 

.Truth,  always  present  to  the  mind  of  God,  is  the 
ground  of  his  commands ;  and,  so  far  as  discerned  by 
us,  is  the  ground  of  our  obedience.  On  this  accord- 
ingly the  Apostle  here  builds,  and  lays  for  the  founda- 

•  Phil.  iv.  9.  +  Phil.  iii.  13,  14.  t  Phil.  i.  19,  20. 

•  §  Nihil  enixn  habet  prsestantius  [natura],  nihil  quod  magis  expetat, 
^nam  honestatem,  quam  laudem,  quam  dignitatem,  quam  decus. 
Hiace  ego  pluribus,  nominibus  unain  rem  declarari  volo  :  sed  utor, 
ut  quam  maxime  significem,  pluribus.     Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  1.  ii.  c.  20. 

See  also  A.  Gell.  1.  xiii.  c.  24.  where  several  instances  of  this 
manner  of  speaking  are  given,  and  reasons  for  it  alleged ;  and  Cic* 
De  N.  D.  1.  ii.  ^.  ?•  and  De  Fin.  1.  iii.  c.  4. 
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tion  of  his  whole  superstructure.  Whatsoever  things 
are  true :  that  is,  conformable  to  the  clear  perceptiolui 
of  our  understandings,  the  inward  feelings  of  ova 
hearts,  the  known  circumstances  of  our  situation. 
Setting  out  thus,  he  excludes,  in  the  first  word^  from 
being  any  part  of  Christian  duty,  every  thing  roman** 
tic  and  visionary,  all  refinements  of  false  honour,  aH 
enthusiasm  of  a  heated  fancy.  But  he  enjoins  at  die 
same  time,  whatever  is  reasonable  and  right ;  be  the 
practice  or  notions  of  the  world  as  contrary  to  it,  as 
they  will :  whatever  the  sovereign  principle  of  con- 
science dictates,  though  passions  and  appetites  may 
draw  powerfully  another  way ;  whatever  the  impartial 
state  of  any  case  requires,  let  vanity  or  interest  make 
ever  so  much  against  it :  what  we  owe  to  our  Maker, 
no  less  than  what  is  due  to  our  fellow-creatures :  what 
divine  revelation  teaches,  no  less  than  what  human 
faculties  discover:  what  the  future  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  our  being  demands.  For  oiir  rela- 
tions to  God  are  as  real,  and  infinitely  more  import- 
ant, than  to  man ;  those  parts  of  his  will  which  only 
Scripture  makes  known,  the  authority  of  Scripture 
being  proved,  are  intitled  to  equal  attention  with 
those  which  reason  dictates  of  itself:  and  such  con- 
sequences of  our  actions,  as  will  follow  beyond  the 
grave,  are  but  a  single  and  a  short  step  more  distant, 
than  the  visible  and  daily  ones  that  follow  them  here. 
These  maxims  are  the  solid  basis  of  proper  conduct : 
the  whole  creation  cannot  shake  them ;  and  every 
other  scheme  of  life  is  built  upon  the  sand,  and  will 
erush  us  under  its  ruins.  God  himself  proceeds  in- 
variably according  to  the  reason  of  things ;  he  must 
therefore  expect  man  to  hold  it  sacred ;  and  both  the 
honour  of  his  government  and  the  holiness  of  hi» 
nature  stand  engaged  that,  sooner  or  later,  every  one 
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shall  find  his  account  in  observing  this  rule,  but  none 
in  transgressing  it.  Far  his  righteousness  is  an  ever^ 
lasting  righteousness,  and  his  law  is  the  truth*. 

The  second  head  of  the  Apostle*s  injnnctkm  is^ 
Whatsoever  things  are  honest:  or  rather,  as  the 
marginal  translation  hath  it,  venerable,  intitled  to  res- 
pect :  for  so  the  original  word  in  the  Greek  confess* 
edly  signifies,  as  indeed  the  word  honest  itself  doth  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  from  whence  it  is  derived  into  ours. 

If,  pursuant  to  the  former  direction,  we  consider, 
according  to  truth,  the  inward  frame  of  our  hearts 
and  minds,  we  shall  perceive,  that,  as  man  was 
created  at  first  in  the  image  of  God,  so  there  still  re* 
mains  in  our  nature,  however  defaced  by  the  fall,  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  worth  which  we  ought  to  reve* 
rence  in  ourselves  and  others.  The  lowest  of  men> 
with  reason,  think  falsehood  and  dishonesty  beneath 
them ;  and  the  highest,  if  they  condescend  to  use 
them ;  lose,  by  so  doing,  a  much  truer  greatness  than 
they  retain.  Worldly  advantages  leave  the  posses* 
sors  of  them  but  just  the  same  men,  which  they  would 
have  been  without  them.  Personal  accomplishments 
as  often  produce  wrong  conduct,  hatred,  contempt, 
and  misery,  as  they  do  the  contrary.  At  best,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  give  more,  than  a  short- 
lived, and  precarious  distinction.  But  scorn ^  of 
wickedness,  and  esteem  of  our  duty,  shewn  in  prac«- 
tice,  this  is  the  valuable  pre-eminence,  which  will  con* 
tmue  an  ornament  to  us  through  every  condition  of 
life,  through  every  period  of  our  existence ;  will  in- 
title  us  to  inward  veneration,  as  well  as  outward 
regard,  and  recommend  us,  not  only  to  fallible  beings, 
but  to  the  unerring  searcher  of  our  hearts,  and  final 
rewarder  of  our  deeds.    Whoever  therefore  would 

•  Psalm  cxix.  142. 
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obtain  a  truly  honourable  character,  must  pteserre 
hinuelf  above  dishonourable  actions ;  and  never  per* 
mit  either  profit,  or  pleasure,  or  fovour,  or  powor* 
titular  pre-eminences,  or  popular  opinion,  to  debase 
him  into  doing  any  thing  Ul. 

Keeping  up  this  kind  of  superiority  to  the  heiglit 
carries  no  pride  in  it,  no  temptation  to  pride.  For. 
though  a  worthy-minded  man  knows  every  thing  to 
be  mean  in  comparison  of  right  behaviour ;  yet  he 
must  know  too,  that  tus  own  behaviour  is  very-im' 
perfectly  right,  even  in  the  sight  of  men,  much  more 
of  God:  and  were  it  completely  so,  it  would  stiU 
amount  to  no  more  than  his  bounden  duty.  He  will 
therefore  always  proceed  with  great  humility,  though 
with  great  steadiness,  in  the  discharge  of  his  con- 
science :  patiently  expecting,  what  he  will  catainly 
find,  that  many  other  things,  and  some  of  them  very 
bad  ones,  will  greatly  outshine,  in  the  eyee  of  -tlw 
worid,  so  plain  and  unpliant  a  qualification,  as  this, 
of  uniform  uprightness :  which  yet  is  indeed  beyond 
all  others  the  respectable  one :  the  only  ground  of 
conscious  self-approbation,  of  mutual   esteem,  and 
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and  cannot  be  otherwise.  In  proportion  as  this  doc* 
trine  prevails,  no  guilt  wiU  be  out  of  countenance. 
Now  what  the  consequences  of  that  must  be,  is  easOy 
discerned ;  and  the  prophet  hath  told  us  very  plainly : 
Were  they  ashamed y  when  they  had  committed  dbomp- 
nation?  nay,  they  were  not  at  all  ashamed,  neither 
could  they  blush:  therefore  shall  they  Jail — At  the 
time  that  I  visit  them,  they  shall  be  cast  down, 
smth  the  Lord*.  Undoubtedly  the  wickedness  of 
mankind  is  great :  and  those  in  high  stations  have 
particular  opportunities  of  seeing  it  in  a  strong  light. 
But  still,  they,  who  feel  any  good  qualities  in  them- 
selves, cannot  justly  think,  there  are  none  in  others. 
And  be  there  ever  so  little  probity  in  the  world,  it  is 
our  most  serious  interest,  to  cultivate  and  increase  it. 
For  what  comfort,  or  what  safety,  can  there  be  in  the 
midst  only  of  the  profligate  and  abandoned  ?  Or 
how  shall  either  authority  or  merit  support  itself,  if 
that  inward  reverence  of  duty  and  worth  be  worn 
out  of  the  minds  of  men,  without  which  all  the  so- 
lemnities of  external  forms  will  soon  come  to  lose 
their  influence  ?  But  if  earthly  tranquillity  could  be 
preserved  by  other  means :  yet  heavenly  happiness 
can  be  enjoyed  only  by  souls  exalted  to  a  capacity 
of  it ;  purged  from  every  thing  mean  and  base,  and, 
by  generous  and  honourable  dispositions,  made  meet 
to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  ^  the  Saints  in 
light  1i. 

The  third  branch  of  the  Apostle's  exhortation. 
Whatsoever  things  are  just,  is  naturally  connected 
with  the  second.  Had  we  nothing  superior  in  our 
nature  to  restrain  us,  force  and  fraud  would  be  as 
allowable  between  man  and  man,  as  between  brute 
and  brute.    But  the  consciousness  which  we  have  of 

•  Jcr.  vi.  15.  +  Col.  i.  12. 
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peculiar  dignity,  includes  the  obligation  to  miitnal 
justice,  as  part  of  itself,  and  yet  there  was  need  to 
mention  this  part  separately;  because  else,  the  higher 
the  notion  which  each  entertained  of  his  own  valin; 
the  more  apt  he  might  be  to  overlook  others,  especi- 
ally his  inferiors,  and  trample  upon  them  carelessly; 
Therefore  St.  Paul,  in  the  text,  immediately  subjects 
the  mutual  behaviour  of  all  the  sons  of  men  to  one 
common  measure ;  and  requires,  that  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  should  each  treat  the  other,  as  each  might 
expect,  were  circumstances  changed,  the  other  should 
treat  him ;  which  single  precept  observed  would  keep 
the  world  in  quiet :  and  if  it  be  transgressed,  nothing 
is  left  to  stop  at,  short  of  universal  confusion.  Every 
one  therefore,  in  every  part  of  social  life,  should  be 
vigilant  against  the  influence  of  pride,  and  passion, 
and  interest :  should  inquire  with  diligence,  and  hear 
with  candour,  in  order  to  judge  with  impartiality : 
should  remember,  that  nothing  is  truly  justice,  but 
what  is  equity  at  the  same  time :  shoidd  do  frankly 
and  immediately  what  he  knows  he  ought  to  do :  and 
so  temper  his  prudence  with  innocence,  as  always  to 
prefer  harmlessness  to  worldly  wisdom,  whenever 
they  interfere.  That  others  will  act  very  diflTerently, 
is  so  much  the  worse  for  them :  but  no  consideration 
for  us  to  be  moved  by,  in  the  least  The  whole  we 
have  to  be  concerned  for,  is  to  act  right  ourselves. 
A  wise  and  good  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 

Next  to  justice,  the  Apostle  ranks,  in  the  fourth 
place,  a  virtue  equally  flowing  from  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  seldom  violated  without  grievous 
injustice,  that  of  shunning  the  pollution  of  criminal 
pleasures,  and  practising  whatsoever  things  are  pure. 
Some  kinds  of  sensual  excess,  as  gluttony  and  drunk- 
enness, are  acknowledged  to  be  contemptible,  hateful 
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vices.  And  however  favoiirably  too  many  look  on 
the  free  indulgence  of  another  appetite,  at  least  in 
one  sex,  yet  their  opinion  cannot  alter  the  natore  of 
things.  Irregular  gratifications  must  still  remain 
what  they  are,  dishonourable  to  our  reason,  destmc* 
tive  to  our  happiness.  And  it  is  surprising,  that  they, 
who  have  any  rightness  of  mind,  can  fail  either  to 
discern  or  to  reflect,  what  meanness  it  is  to  make 
these  things  the  business  of  their  being ;  and  asso* 
ciate,  for  the  sake  of  them,  with  the  profligate  and 
abandoned :  .what  imprudence,  to  ruin  or  to  hazard 
their  healths,  fortunes,  or  reputations,  in  such 
wretched  courses ;  and  what  mischief,  to  destroy  the 
virtue  and  peace  of  the  innocent,  and  harden  the 
guilty  in  their  crimes ;  to  violate  faith  and  honour^ 
distress  £unilies,  embitter  the  nearest  and  tenderest 
relations  of  life,  confound  descents  and  inheritances^ 
extend  infamy,  and  perhaps  diseases  also,  to  succes* 
sive  generations.  Indeed  the  sins  of  this  kind  have 
not  always  all  these  bad  effects :  but  they  undeniably 
produce  in  general,  by  innumerable  ways,  more 
thorough  wickedness,  and  more  exquisite  misery, 
than  almost  any  others.  And  even  those  transgres- 
sions of  purity,  that  may  seem  the  least  hurtful,  are 
so  wrong  in  themselves,  and  so  contrary  to  the  good 
order,  strength,  and  welfare  of  society ;  they  lead  on 
so  naturally  to  worse ;  they  set  so  dangerous  an  ex- 
ample, and  give  so  plausible  an  excuse  to  others,  for 
going  a  little  and  a  little  farther  in  the  same  way,  (as 
indeed  there  is  no  possible  ground  to  make  a  sure 
stand  upon,  if  once  we  depart  from  strict  virtue) : 
that  whoever  considers,  will  be  far  from  thinking, 
either  the  precepts,  or  the  threatenings  of  Scripture, 
<m  this  head,  too  rigid  and  severe. 

But  abstaining  from  dishonourable,  and  injurious, 
and  criminally  sensual,  actions,  is  by  no  means  suffi- 
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cient^  unless  we  are  careful  to  do  becomings  benefit 
cent^  and  engaging  ones ;  or^  in  the  Apostle's  woids> 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely:  which  class  of  duties  he 
hath  put  in  the  fifth  place  with  great  propriety.  Far 
the  good-nature  and  agreeableness,  required  under 
this  head,  is  not  to  supply  the  room  of  the  justice 
and  purity  required  before ;  nor  can  possibly  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  them ;  but  we  must  first  re- 
solve to  be  innocent,  then  study  to  be  amiable.  Now 
the  two  great  branches  of  amiable  conduct  are  those, 
on  which  the  Gospel  hath  laid  so  peculiar  a  stress ; 
mildness  in  bearing  injuries,  and  bounty  in  relierii^ 
necessities :  one  of  them  expressly  made  the  condi- 
tion of  our  being  forgiven ;  the  other  the  foundatimi 
of  our  being  rewarded. 

But,  besides  these  endearing  virtues,  the  Apostle 
undoubtedly  designed  to  enjoin  every  other  act  of  a 
generous  and  disinterested,  a  candid  and  sympan 
thizing,  heart ;  every  instance  of  gentleness  to  the 
&ults,  and  condescension  to  the  weaknesses,  of  men ; 
moderation  and  humility  in  advantageous  circum- 
stances, and  patient  composedness  in  low  and  afliicted 
ones ;  every  ornamental,  as  well  as  more  substantial, 
duty  of  life ;  afiability  of  conversation,  obliging  at- 
tentions, kind  compliances ;  whatever  will  make  our 
common  journey  through  the  world  mutually  com- 
fortable and  pleasing,  without  making  it  dangerous ; 
and  exhibit  religion  in  its  native  cheerfulness,  as  a 
reasonable  service  paid  to  an  infinitely  good  Being. 
For  all  these  things  are  comprehended  under  the 
character  of  lovely  ;  and  constitute  a  much  more 
valuable  part  of  Christian  practice,  than  many  seem 
to  be  aware  of.  Indeed  piety  and  virtue,  however 
unpolished,  deserve  high  esteem ;  and  it  would  be  a 
most  unhappy  mistake,  to  prefer  superficial  accom* 
plishments  before  intrinsic  worth.     But  still,  both 
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religion  and  morals^  disguised  under  a  forbiddii^ 
look^  appear  so  much  less  to  advantage^  than  when 
they  wear  an  inviting  one ;  that  we  wrong  our  pro^ 
fession^  as  well  as  oursdves^  if  we  n^lect  to  shew  it 
in  as  much  beauty^  as  a  modest  simplicity  will  per- 
mit ;  and  thus  to  oilom  the  doctrine  of  God  our  So* 
maur  in  all  things''^. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  practise  what  we  think  right 
and  worthy  and  becomings  but  we  ought  further  to 
respect,  m  a  proper  degree,  what  the  rest  of  mankind 
esteem  so.  And  therefore  the  Apostle  adds  in  the 
sixth  place.  Whatsoever  things  are  cf  good  report : 
and  places  this  head  after  the  others ;  because,  if  a 
competition  arises,  conscience  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  common  opinion.  And  indeed  number- 
less are  the  poor  wretches,  who  have  been  utterly 
ruined,  by  sacrificing  at  once  their  virtue  and  com^ 
mon  sense  to  reigning  sins  and  follies.  Not  that,  in 
general,  the  public  voice  is  nearly  so  favourable  to 
wrong  conduct,  as  some  are  willing  to  imagine.  All, 
who  are  not  guilty  of  it,  we  may  be  sure  will  disap- 
prove it.  Many  who  are,  condemn  it,  even  in  them- 
selves. Nay,  such  as  encourage  others  in  it,  often 
censure  them  for  it  severely  notwithstanding.  Or, 
was  every  bad  man  true  to  his  own  bad  cause,  yet 
both  their  weight,  and  even  their  number,  is  less 
considerable,  than  they  would  have  it  thought.  The 
gay  and  the  loud,  the  bold  and  the  forward,  nay  the 
great  and  the  noble,  however  they  fill  the  eye,  are  by 
no  means  the  whole  of  the  world :  but  there  is  reason 
on  many  accounts  to  look  beyond  these :  and  enquire, 
what  the  serious  and  considerate^  what  the  generality 
and  bulk  of  mankind,  whom  it  is  neither  modest  nor 
prudent  to  despise,  will  think  of  our  conduct ;  what 
hath  been  the  judgment  of  time  past  on  the  like  be- 

•  Tit.  ii.  10. 
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hivioiu';  what  is  likely  to  be  the  judgment  of  tine 
to  come ;  when  we  shall  be  spoken  of  without  eB»- 
many/  and  have  the  characters  that  we  appear  to 
deserve,  indelibly  fixed  on  us :  a  matter  about  wUefe 
we  can  not  really  be  indifferent,  though  we  may  if- 
£Bctit 

Nor  ought  the  opinion  of  mankind  only  to  assiit  m 
deterring  us  from  what  we  know  to  be  wnmg ;  but 
restrain  us  from  many  things,  that  we  posdbly  mm- 
gine  very  allowable.  We  may  apprehend,  perii^M^ 
that  such  and  such  liberties  have  no  harm  in  tivOL 
But  if  others,  worthy  of  re^rd,  apprehend  they  hav«t 
may  not  we  be  mistaken  as  easily  as  they  7  andisnot 
the  safer  side  the  better?  or  were  we  sure  thatw* 
judge  right,  is  there  no  deference  owing,  in  point  af 
decency,  to  the  contrary  judgment?  especially  if  it 
be  the  general,  the  established  one  ?  Besides,  nuy  we 
not  endanger  duties  of  great  importance,  by  destitiy* 
ing  wantonly  even  the  slighter  outwwks  that  d 
them  ?  may  not  our  transgressing  what  is  c 
esteemed  sacred,  lead  some  to  esteem  nothing  sacred ; 
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guished  excellence,  transcending  the  conmum  msa- 
8ure8  of  duty.  And  though  none  should  ahn  at  what 
is  beyond  his  strength,  and  all  should  first  ground 
themselves  thoroughly  in  things  necessary,  before 
they  aspire  farther;  and  ever  beware  of  doing  the 
least  evil,  to  bring  about  the  greatest  good:  yet, 
these  precautions  being  observed.  If  there  he  any 
fdrtuCy  and  if  there  be  any  praise ;  any  singular  op- 
portunity for  exerting  superior  goodness,  and  ac- 
quiring proportionable  honour ;  to  this  also  the  Word 
of  God,  fiur  from  discountenancing  an  ambition  so 
laudable,  excites  and  encourages  in  the  text.  Here 
then  every  one  is  called  forth,  by  the  voice  of  Heaven, 
to  every  thing  great  and  good,  that  shall  at  any  time 
lie  in  his  power :  to  serve  his  Creator,  and  benefit  his 
fellow-creatures,  the  most  eminently  that  he  can,  by 
all  the  means,  that  his  knowledge  and  wealth,  his 
example  and  persuasion,  his  influence  and  authority^ 
can  furnish  out.  And  blessed  is  that  servant,  wham 
his  Lord  J  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing*. 

These  then  are  the  things,  on  which  the  Apostle 
directs  us  to  think :  and  the  general  observation  which 
I  would  make  upon  them,  in  the  second  place,  is,  that 
we  cannot  think  of  them  in  earnest,  as  enjoined  by 
our  religion,  without  honouring  it  highly,  and  being 
strongly  moved  by  it  to  every  part  of  right  temper 
and  right  conduct.  Such  precepts  evidently  prove, 
that  Christianity  is  not  a  contrivance  to  make  men, 
by  faith  in  speculations,  and  exactness  in  observances, 
happy  in  another  world,  without  being  good  in  the 
present  Articles  of  belief,  and  institutions  of  wor- 
ship, are  instruments  only :  proper  indeed,  and  ap- 
pointed ones :  and  we  must  never  hope  to  be  amended 
or  accepted,  unless  we  take  the  way  to  be  so,  which 
God  hath  marked  out.     But  neither  must  we  hope, 

*  Matth.  xxiv.  46.     Luke  xii.  43. 
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dut  a  formal  use  of  the  means  will  be  sufficient,  witli- 
out  serious  care  to  attain  the  end.  Now  tie  end  ^ 
the  fonuncaufoiesj  ia  charity.  Love  to  God  and  mai^ 
out  qfapwe  heart,  and  ^a  good  cotueienee,  tmd^ 
faith  w^eigned* ;  which  words  express  the  very  samt 
temper  with  those  in  the  text  .  i 

If  then  these  be  the  things,  which  mankind  have 
need  to  learn,  and  God  expects ;  it  should  be  »• 
memhered,  that  they  are  taught  in  perfection  by  ikt 
Scripture  Revelation,  and  the  methods  of  acquiriig 
them  too :  that  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  were 
ever  taught,  without  revelation,  either  general^;  m 
statedly,  or  without  gross  defects  and  errors:  and 
that  they,  who  reject  this  way  of  instructiDn  mi 
Worship,  have  not  pretended  to  substitute  any  other; 
but  shewn,  by.  neglecting  the  commands,  and  tnB»- 
gresung:  the  restraints  of  natural  religion,  thatfheir 
disregard  to  Christianity  proceeds  from  bad  motives  { 
and  will  produce,  in  proportion'  as  it  iocreasea  and 
spreads,  the  very  worst  effects.  Whoever,  then- 
fore,  is  indeed  concerned  for  true  virtue  and  moral 
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to  what  degree.  Now  he  hath  accordingly  informed 
U8,  that  only  faith  in  Christ,  ^corking  by  love  avatleth 
any  thing^,  and  that  shall  intitle  us  to  every  thing. 

But  then  faith  is  not  mere  belief ;  nor  is  love  mere 
admiration,  of  the  advantages  and  promises  of  the 
Gospel :  but  being  moved  by  these  to  an  uniform 
practice  of  its  laws  is  the  single   evidence   which 
proves  their  genuineness :    and    unhappily    is  the 
very  attainment  of  which  the   generality  of  men 
fidl  short.     Some  there  are,  who  retain  the  name  of 
Christians,  and  seem  to  think  it  their  due,  though 
perhaps  they  scarce  remember  the  time,  when  they 
performed  any  one  act  of  Christian  devotion,  at  least, 
in  private.     On  public  worship,  it  may  be,  or  some 
part  of  it,  they  do  attend  sometimes,  to  save  appear^ 
ances,  or'in  hope  of  entertainment,  or  from  a  con* 
fused  notion  of  its  being,  they  scarce  know  why,  a 
duty ;  but  without  the  least  conception,  almost,  of 
any  further  difference,  between  having  religion,  and 
having  none.     Others,  that  make  a  conscience,  such 
as  it  is,  of  part  of  what  they  are  commanded,  have  no 
iregard  at  all  to  the  rest ;  but  they  will  be  pious  with- 
out virtue,  or  virtuous  without  piety ;  or  they  will 
c^huse  just  as  they  fancy,  which  of  the  laws  of  either 
tihej  will  obey,  which  they  will  not.     Even  the  more 
truly  good  seldom  think  of  aspiring  to  eminence  of 
goodness :  and  they,  who  in  many  respects  attain 
Ugh  perfection,  often  fail  most  unhappily,  of  adding 
the  beauty  of  holiness  to  the  reality  of  it,  by  an 
amiable  and  obliging  deportment  and  conversation. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  some  despise  religion,  as 
Useless ;  and  others  are  disgusted  with  it,  as  harsh 
^d  disagreeable :  that  not  a  few  of  its  professors  wijji 
find  it  contribute  only  to  their  heavier  condemnation ; 

•  Gal.  V.  6. 
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and  many  of  those  who  are  intided  to  rewaid  will 
obtain  a  mnch  inferior  reward  to  what  they  i 
have  done ;  and  all  owing  to  the  negleet  of  t 
as  they  ought,  on  the  important  virtues 
mended  in  the  text.  We  give  much  attentioD  to 
low  and  transitory  things;  too  much  it  may  be 
feared,  to  sinful  and  forbidden  ones.  We  must  know 
these  excellent  qualifications  to  he  the  worthiest  i^ 
jects  of  our  thoughts :  why  should  they  not  also  be 
the  most  cwstantly  present  to  them  ?  But  suppoM 
they  were,  tt  is  of  no  more  use  to  think  with  apecur 
tatire  delight  on  the  precepts,  than  the  privikigeB  id 
the  Gospel :  but  we  must  so  consider  both  them  and 
onnelves,  as  diligently  to  examine,  and  Udifii^ 
Inring  to  account  (for  this  the  word  tiktmUag  m 
strictly  denotes  in  the  original)  our  duty  and  oar 
practice  under  each  article ;  and  oMupnte  the  good^ 
ness  of  our  condition,  not  by  the  ahan  th«t  we  poir 
lesa  either  of  the  gay,  or  the  solonn  trifiea,  to  which 
alone  men  commrady  attend ;  but  si^y  by  the  randft  ' 
of  this  momentous  inquiry,  made  with  great  impar*  I 
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And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord, 
ehuse  you  this  day  ivhom  you  vnU  serve:  whether 
the  gods  which  your  fathers  served^  that  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  flood;  or  the  gods  of  the 
Amarites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell:  but  as  for  me 
and  my  house,  we  wiU  serve  the  Lord. 

"The  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things^  being  iresolved 
to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan  for 
tteir  imjAOUs  and  barbarous  idolatries  and  mmatural 
lusts,  was  pleased  to  make  the  Jews  who  were  a  much 
l>etter,  though  far  from  a  blameless,  people,  the  in- 
struments of  their  destruction,  in  order  to  warn  them 
tibe  more  strongly  against  the  like  sins.    Their  leader 
in  this  awful  work  was  Joshua :  who  after  he  had  ac- 
complished it,  divided  his  conquests  amongst  them ; 
and  then  having  received,  from  the  gratitude  of  the 
people,  an  inheritance  in  his  own  tribe  ♦,  no  way  con- 
siderable, which  however  was  all  that  he  asked ;  ap- 
pears to  have  retired  thither,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
Ms  days  in  an  honourable  privacy ;  leaving  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs,  in  time  of  peace,  to  the  ordinary 
civil  magistrates ;  till,  finding  his  end  approach  he 
gathered  all  Israel,  and  called  for  their  elders, 
their  heads,  their  judges  and  their   officers '\;  and 

•  Josh,  xix,  49,  50.  +  Chap.  xxiv.  1. 
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they    presented  themselves   before   God.      In  this 
solemn  assembly^  the  last  he  was  to  see^  requesting 
nothing  for  himself  or  his  posterity^  but  strictly  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Moses,  who  had  in  no  respect 
exalted  his  own  descendants  above  the  rest  of  the 
people ;  he  expresses  the  strongest  solicitude  for  what 
he  knew  the  public  happiness  to  depend  on;    the 
preservation  of  true  religion,  and  conseijuently  of 
virtue,  in  opposition  to  the  superstitious  follies,  and 
shocking  vices,  of  the  nations  round  them.    To  pro* 
mote  this  end,  the  venerable  Chief  recounts  to  them, 
by  the  especial  direction  of  Heaven,  the  miraculous 
and  gracious  dispensations  of  providence,,  which  their 
fathers  and  they  had  experienced,  and  he  had  been 
so  long  a  constant  eye-witness  of:  concluding  the 
history  with  their  present  happy  condition :  and  his 
inference  from  the  whole  is.  Now  iktrrforeftar  the 
Lard,  and  serve  him,  in  sincerity  and  in  tmih\ 
But  being  sensible  that  mankind  are  strangely  apt 
not  to  think  themselves  in  a  good  state,  when  they^ 
are  in  the  best ;  he  proceeds  to  intreat  them,  that  iiT 
any  are  dissatisfied  with  the  fruits  of  observing  their 
present  religion  and  laws,  they  would  consider  wdH, 
under  what  other,  upon  the  whole,  they  would  wish 
to  be ;  for  under  some  they  must     They  might,  if 
they  pleased,  after  all  he  had  said,  try  a  change,  and 
take  the  consequences :  but  he  had  seen  too  much  of 
the  benefit  of  adhering  to  God,  to  have  the  least  de- 
sire of  experiencing  what  would  be  the  efiTects  of  for- 
saking him ;  and  his  prayer  and  his  endeavour  should 
be,  that  all  under  his  influence  might  tread,  for  ever, 
in  the  same  steps.    ][f  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve 
the  Lord,  chuse  you,  this  day,  whom  you  will  serve:-— 
^  OS  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord. 

•  Josh.  xxiv.  14. 
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In  these  w6rds  we  have, 

I.  An  intimation  of  the  danger  there  is,  that 
men  may  grow  weary  of  true  religion. 

II.  An  admonition,  that  such  would  think  seri-* 
ously  what  they  propose  to  exchange  it  for ; 
and  what  advantage  they  expect  from  thence. 

III.  The  resolution  which  prudent  men  will 
make,  whatever  others  do ;  to  continue  in  the 
practice  of  it  themselves ;  and  preserve  a  con* 
scientious  regard  to  it  amongst  all  that  are 
placed  under  their  inspection. 

I.  An  intimation  of  the  danger  there  is,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  world  may  grow  weary  of  religion,' 
even  whilst  it  is  taught  in  simplicity  and  truth. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  strongest  prejudices 
against  it  hath  arisen  from  the  absurd,  and  often 
hurtful  mixtures,  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  it 
hath  been  corrupted,  either  by  mistaken  or  designing 
men.  These  have  tempted  many  to  reject  the  whole, 
good  and  bad  promiscuously;  without  separating 
what  was  of  God  from  what  was  of  man.  Now, 
were  every  thing  else  to  be  treated  in  this  manner, 
not  one  of  the  rightest  principles  of  behaviour,  or 
the  most  valuable  blessings  of  life,  could  possibly 
escape.  For  what  is  there  on  earth,  that  hath  not 
been  frequently  misunderstood,  perverted  and  abused, 
both  by  weakness  and  wickedness  ?  It  is  therefore 
the  grossest  partiality,  not  to  distinguish  in  the  case 
of  religion,  when  we  do  it  in  every  other :  indeed,  not 
to  be  as  zealous  for  every  real  part  of  it,  (for  they  are 
all  highly  useful)  as  against  the  corruptions  it  hath 
unhappily  undergone.  And  yet  even  in  a  country 
where  it  is  the  purest,  some  can  allow  themselves  to 
talk,  as  if  it  were  fraud  and  imposition  throughout  : 
can  gratify  their  vanity,  defend  their  vices,  or  serve 
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their  intereets,  by  insisting  confidentiy  <m  tiba  matt 
gmindlen  and  eiqiloded  objectiuis  ;  nnetiiaai 
agdnst  all  reremice  to  Him  who  eraated  theme 
often  againBt  the  revelatum  he  hath  made  to  tiiemr 
nj>  can  dight  it  aa  entirely,  without  being  acqoaintad 
witk  the  shadow  o£  an  objection,  asif  th^  hadt^ 
Mimigeflt  in  the  world:  think  it  a  reason  abundbndy 
wffidmt,  that  they  see  others  of  good  Sgan  do  so; 
and  at  Iast»  perha^,  set  themselves  to  make  it  llieir 
Monii  witiiout  having  once  considered  in  earnest, 
whether  they  ought  not  to  have  made  it  the  mle  and 
•omfiort  of  their  lives. 

This  is  going  great  lengths ;  yet  not  abwAitefy  the 
greatest  of  alL  For  it  hath  happened  too  conuKHd^* 
that  those  very  things,  for  which  religioo  Might  to 
he  honoured  most,  have  be«)  the  true  cauaea  of  omh 
oppoBii^  and  iicvaaking  it.  The  Jews,  for  in^mea^ 
w«r«diflfpiated  with  thdrs,  because  H  waatoo  qpn- 
tiialandi«ftwdf(»tbeiB.  We  mdeed  who  are  hlrmij 
with,  one  yet  nK»«  so,  may  be  tempted  to  And  the  flaa^ 
txaxy  fault  with  that  of  Moses.    But  think  whafc  fl« 
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let  us  have  deities^  that  we  can  see  and  feel^  to  cany 
along  with  us;  was  the  cry  of  the  people:  and 
whenever  they  forsook  the  Lord^  it  was  for  thene  Hftore 
substantial  objects  of  devotion.  This  may  seem 
unaccountable  enough ;  and  yet,  amongst  ourselves, 
converts  are  frequently  made  to  a  communion,  one  of 
whose  chief  recommendations  must  be,  that  it  strikes 
the  senses,  with  images  and  formalities,  pomp  and 
shew. 

But,  as  some  are  prejudiced  against  true  religion 
for  being  too  rational ;  many,  it  may  be  feared,  are 
averse  to  it  for  being  too  moral.  As  long  as  piety  can 
be  made,  in  any  shape,  consistent  with  sin ;  whether 
by  trusting  in  fiiith  without  wwks,  or  substituting 
woAb  of  no  value  for  those  of  real  value;  or  abound^ 
ing  in  some  one  sort  of  duties,  instead  of  lumestly 
practising  every  sort ;  so  long  it  may  be  borne  widL 
But  if  the  teachers  of  it  will  assert  and  prcfre,  and 
attempt  to  convince  mankind,  that  no  one  oan  be 
pious,  without  being  uniformly  virtuous ;  then  there 
remains  no  possibility  of  compromising  matters :  but, 
if  religion  will  give  no  quarter  to  vice,  the  vicious 
must  give  no  quarter  to  religion :  a  very  bad  induce* 
ment,  I  own,  but  a  very  strong  one ;  and  it  deserves 
careful  reflection,  whether  a  principal  reason,  why 
Christianity  is  now,  more  than  ever,  disregarded,  be 
not  this ;  that  now,  more  than  ever,  since  the  primi- 
tive ages,  it  is  so  preached,  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
being  godly  and  wicked  at  once.  But,  however  this 
be,  there  appears,  in  general,  but  too  much  danger. 
Indeed  but  too  much  experience,  that  men  may  be 
tired  even  of  true  religion :  that  it  may  seem  evil  unt6 
them,  to  serve  the  Lord  their  God.  Therefore  the 
text  contains, 

II.  An  admonition,  that  such,  as  are  disposed  to 
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throw  off  the  bonds  of  duty  to  theif  Maker,  Would 
think  seriously,  what  sort  of  change  they  are  about  ta 
venture  upon,  and  how  they  hope  to  be  gainers  by  it. 
No  other  course,  that  they  can  take,  so  much  m 
promises  any  good  with  respect  to  a  future  state :  yet 
they  must  own  there  may  be  one :  nay,  if  God  he 
either  just,  or  wise,  or  good,  or  true,  there  wiU :  and 
if  there  be,  it  is  the  most  important  interest  we  have, 
or  can  have,  to  be  happy  in  it :  yet  nothing  but  re* 
ligion,  provides  against  our  being  miserable  in  it.  A 
consideration,  which  takes  little  time  to  express ;  but 
very  few  spend  enough  in  thinking  of  it :  for  what  are 
the  poor  pleasures  of  this  short  life,  compared  with  the 
joys  or  the  pains  of  eternity  ?  But  even  as  to  the  pre- 
sent world,  how  much  freedom  soever  bad  men  may  af« 
feet,  some  master  they  must  serve ;  some  reslatUAts 
they  must  be  under,  and  some  mortifications  they  must 
go  through.  Consider  the  pursuits  of  the  sel&h  and 
ambitious ;  are  not  they  obliged  to  suppress  their  in- 
clinations, and  contradict  their  passions,  in  a  thousand 
instances,  to  carry  the  single  point  of  their  worldly  ad- 
vantage ?  Consider  the  indulgences  of  the  voluptuous 
and  intemperate,  the  sallies  and  flights  of  the  wild  and 
extravagant :  we  are  apt  to  say  indeed,  that  they  deny 
themselves  nothing  :  but  is  it  true  ?  Are  there  not 
multitudes  of  things,  that  all  of  them  wish  for,  and 
cannot  have :  and  still  greater  multitudes,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  give  their  wishes  a  larger  scope  ?  Is  any 
possible  scheme  of  life  to  be  carried  on  without  self- 
denial  in  some  thing  or  other?  Or,  if  men  can,  and 
will,  do  just  as  they  please  at  first ;  what  comes  of  it  ? 
Is  it  not  the  perpetual  consequence,  that  they  must 
suffer  for  it  at  last:  and  bear  much  the  heavier 
burthen,  after  a  time,  because  they  set  out  with  the 
resolution  of  bearing  none  ? 
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If  therefore  every  method^  we  can  pitch  on,  hath  at 
least,  either  its  restraints,  or  its  sufferings :  and  pro- 
bably both :  which  are  most  reasonable  ?  which  are 
most  beneficial  ?  Those  of  religion  and  morals ;  or 
those  of  the  various  masters,  which,  on  departing 
from  religion  and  morals,  we  must  obey  ?  It  concerns 
us  highly,  in  such  a  question,  not  to  flatter  ourselves 
and  take  things  for  granted ;  not  to  guess,  and  run 
the  risque,  but  to  examine  and  choose :  whereas  the 
misfortune  is,  men  enter  upon  the  course,  and  follow 
it  their  whole  lives,  without  ever  deliberately  chusing 
it  at  all :  halting,  as  the  prophet  expresses  it,  between 
two  opinitms  *,  whilst  they  proceed  in  one  tenor  of 
practice  ;  and  that,  the  wrong  one.  For  the  unsafe 
one  is  certainly  the  wrong :  and  unless  religion  can- 
not be  true,  neither  impiety,  nor  immorality,  can  be 
secure.  Whoever  therefore  allows  himself  in  either, 
ought  before-hand  to  know  verycertainly,  what  is  im* 
possible  to  know  (for  we  cannot  know  things  to  be 
true,  which  are  false) ;  first,  that  nothing  remains  to  be 
hoped  or  feared  in  another  life :  and  then,  that 
wickedness  bids  fairest  for  happiness  in  this. 

Too  many  indeed  appear  to  think  the  latter  point, 
at  least  a  very  clear  one.  But  remember,  the  inquiry 
is  not,  merely,  what  will  afford  us  most  pleasure  just 
at  the  present ;  or  even  for  a  few  years  ;  though  it  is 
seldom,  that  the  vicious  find  reason  to  applaud  their 
own  conduct  so  long:  but  what  will  continue  to 
please,  what  will  give  us  the  advantage  upon  the 
whole,  taking  inward  satisfaction  into  the  account,  as 
well  as  outward  gratifications  ;  and  not  only  delight 
us  in  the  first  and  smallest  part  of  the  journey  of  life, 
but  support  us  in  the  remainder,  that  needs  it  most ; 
and  enable  us  to  conclude  it  with  comfort  and  credit. 
That  abandoned  wickedness  cannot  do  this,  every  one, 

*  1  Kings  xviii.  21. 
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«lio  tUnkB  «iid  oteenres,  iinut  tee ;  end  Acij' «to  d» 
uoti  wSkBoaafeti.  Some  therefiwe  contrive  tft  talM 
a  middle  way :  induce  tbenueives  beyond  virtae^  ytt 
iMliiin  flwnmrirei  short  of  prc^jgateness.  And  m- 
daabtodly  dure  would  be  less  gaih  in  this,  if  it  waM 
not,  that  being  BO  defiberately  guilty  is  a  great  aggi»> 
TalicHi.  There  may  also  fewer  worldly  inconToniCBcal 
SdUow  from  it :  bnt  still,  if  great  deviations  firon  dn^ 
lead  to  great  mischie& ;  the  smaller  most,  hi  |Mi»- 
poaiian,  lead  to  some.  Andbesides,they,  who  intend- 
ed  togo  bat  a  little  outof  the  way,  are  afanoet  ahviyB 
tttfaar  invited,  or  driven  gradually  &rther  and  t 
and  cm  never  tcnow  before-hand,  where  they  si 
ali^  Indeed  what  is  there  to  stop  them  ? 
nnitipfy  and  strengthen.  Duty  is  out  of  the  questiaMt 
I^ndeBce  grows  accustomed  to  submit :  periaqis  fiAf 
law  enough,  to  advise  covering  ime  sin  with  another.- 
What  now  shaO  keep  such  persons  \mA  finni  ttgr 
eEunc  t  A  princ^e  of  hmtour,  it  amf  poatfhfy  %i' 
arid*  And  trne  honour,  so  &r  as  it  goea,  ii  a  inbUkl 
principfe  indeed.     It  is  unifbnn  virtue,  adofBed  i 
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to,  if  Tirtue  be  rejected ;  and  virtue  withmri;  reUgioD, 
iieith»  is  complete^  nor  will  be  effectuaL  If  othw 
superiors  and  benefactors  are  intitled  to  rerereneei 
God  is.  If  outward  expressions  of  reverence  are  td  be 
shewn  them^  they  are  to  be  shown  Him :  both  to 
preserve  it  alive  in  our  own  minds,  and  to  spread 
it  around  us.  And  if  any  expressions  of  it  are 
due^  those  which  he  hath  appointed  are  due.  Pay- 
ing such  r^^d  to  God^  joined  with  attendance  on 
proper  instruction,  must  naturally  produce  a  seriooa 
care  to  abstain  from  every  thing  injurious,  to  do  every 
thing  beneficial,  in  human  life :  as  not  only  our  in- 
dispensable obligation,  but  our  most  important  n^ 
terest.  And  what  other  motive  can  either  extend  so 
£bu*,  or  influence  so  strongly  ?  If  then  there  be  any 
need,  that  the  world  should  grow  better,  or  not  grow 
worse ;  that  men  should  live  together  innocently  and 
nsefoUy ;  have  comfort  under  afiSictions  in  this  life, 
or  look  for  eternal  blessedness  in  the  next ;  prindi^es 
of  piety  must  be  encouraged.  Nay,  could  we  possi* 
bly  be  content  to  give  up  all  these  advantages,  there 
would  still  remain  other  considerations  of  great  weight 
on  the  same  side.  Though  we  may  throw  off  religion 
so  £ur  as  not  to  be  governed  by  its  precepts :  we  shall 
be  made  on  that  very  account,  from  time  to  time,  ex- 
tremely uneasy  by  its  threatenings :  and  the  conse- 
quence of  not  obejring  God  as  children,  will  be  dread? 
ing  him  as  criminals.  What  if  here  and  there  a  few 
profess  to  have  got  over  these  fears  ?  Perhaps  in- 
wardly they  know  the  contrary :  or,  however,  they 
come  to  know  it  when  they  least  think  of  it ;  or, 
could  they  be  sure  never  more  to  experience  them  on 
earth,  they  will  too  soon  feel  surer  and  greater  tor- 
ments in  hell,  for  having  thus  wickedly  hardened  their 
hearts.    But  mankind  in  general  cannot  get  over  the 
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fear  of  God.  Some  religion  they  must  and  will 
have :  and  the  only  question  is^  whether  it  shall  be  a 
good  and  true,  or  a  false  and  bad  one.  Joshua  there- 
fore puts  the  matter  to  the  Jews  in  a  perfectly  just 
^ght:  ]^  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve  the  Lard, 
choose  you  whom  you  will  serve:  whether  the  gods 
which  your  fathers  served  that  were  on  the  other  side 
qf  the  flood;  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in  whose 
land  ye  dwell.  It  is  true  the  Israelites  were  prone  to 
superstition:  we  are  inclined  to  profaneness;  and 
therefore  may  seem  in  no  danger  of  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. But  universal  profaneness^  and  total  unbelief, 
never  subsisted  long  any  where,  and  never  will :  the 
world  could  not  bear  it :  and  the  human  mind  hath  a 
natural  bent  the  other  way.  You  have  seen  this  in 
the  case  of  the  Jews.  What  was  that  of  the  Gentiles 
when  they  forsook  the  truth  ?  That  because,  when  they 
knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were 
thanlftd ;  they  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
their  foolish  heart  was  darkened,  till  they  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made 
like  unto  corruptible  man,  and  birds,  and  four  footed 
beasts,  and  creeping  things  *. 

We  of  the  present  age  indeed  cannot  well  go  thus 
far  at  once :  but  by  how  easy  steps  may  we  come  to 
it !  Were  not  our  forefathers  near  it,  but  a  little  more 
than  two  hundred  yearg  ago  :  worshipping,  with  more 
zeal  than  they  did  their  Maker,  images  of  pretended 
saints^  many  of  whom  had  lived  and  died  great  sin- 
ners, and  addressing  prayers  to  them  in  a  language 
they  did  not  understand  ?  Now  the  same  high  road, 
that  of  Popery,  is  open  yet.  And  will  not  numbers 
be  inclined  to  take  it,  if  they  can  be  persuaded^  from 
what  they  see,  that  the  profession  of  the  Protestant 

♦  Rom.  i.  21— 24. 
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religion  is  the  direct  way  to  the  profession  of  no  re- 
ligion at  all  ?  when  public  worship  and  instruction 
are  once  deserted^  or  attended  on  with  visible  indif- 
ference and  contempt ;  when  persons  are  taught  no- 
thing,  and  guarded  against  nothing ;  will  they  not  of 
course  be  in  danger  of  every  thing  ?  And  have  we 
not  seducers  among  us  in  every  comer,  trained  up 
with  the  most  artful  subtlety,  to  work  on  the  igno- 
rance of  some,  the  guilt  of  others,  the  private  in* 
terest  of  a  third  sort;  to  lead  them  over  unto  a 
communion,  that  hath  corrupted  the  notions  of  piety, 
and  weakened  the  bonds  of  moral  obligation ;  done 
infinite  mischief  to  mankind  by  tyranny,  perfidy  and 
cruelty ;  and  must  be  an  eternal  foe,  whatever  it  may 
sometimes  pretend,  to  that  happy  establishment  of 
truth  and  liberty,  which  may  God  preserve  to  us  and 
ours !  Whoever  therefore  hath  a  dread  of  supersti- 
tion, bigotry  and  slavery,  should  be  zealous  in  the 
highest  degree  for  pure  religion,  and  if  ever  he  would 
have  his  zeal  effectual,  must  express  it  in  the  same 
manner,  that  we  find  in  the 

Illd  part  of  the  text,  the  Jewish  chief  did ;  by  re- 
solving, that,  whatever  others  do,  he  and  his  house 
wiU  serve  the  Lord. 

Fear  of  singularity  hath  a  most  powerful  influence 
on  mankind :  and,  in  matters  nearly  indifferent,  it  is 
very  useful  that  it  should.  But  in  points  of  import- 
ance ;  our  concern  is,  to  act  as  we  ought  ourselves, 
let  those  around  us  act  as  they  will:  take  all  the 
innocent  care  we  can,  neither  to  provoke  their  anger 
nor  contempt ;  but  still  do  the  right  thing,  and  stand 
by  it :  preferring  the  testimony  of  our  own  hearts, 
that  we  deserve  approbation,  before  receiving  from 
men  ever  so  much  of  it.  But  especially  in  religion, 
both  reason  and  Scripture  dictate  this  behaviour. 
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And  yrt  tmay,  who  cob  even  affect  to  b6  sitignUrla 
trifles  and  follies,  have  such  a  cowardly  fear  of  befaig 
tiiMglit  so  itt  the  case  of  seriously  professing  rdfi- 
gim^  where  it  would  be  ttuij  htniourable,  and  dMJ^ 
would  in  fitct  be  bcmoured  for  it.  perhaps  erea  1^ 
tbeir  preset  acquaintance,  or  at  least  by  better  whoB 
tiiey  might  chuse,  and  by  the  world  in  general ;  tb>t 
to  avoid  this  imagined  eril,  they  will  faicur  the  itaHt 
letl  ones,  a  guilty  c<mscience  in  this  worid,  and  Ai 
wrath  of  their  Maker  in  the  next  If  this  be  not  oov 
temptiUe  wedcness,  what  is  ?  And  if  it  be,  serrin^ 
the  Lord,  let  ever  so  few  do  it,  is  true  wisdom. 

Bat  then  it  must  be  observed,  Uiat,  though  ereiy 
d^ee  of  gamine  regard  to  God  will  produca  to  v» 
IHi^HMrtionable  benefits,  and  preserve  us  in  aonle  ds* 
gree  from  sufferings;  yet  the  life  and  immortali^, 
promiaed  in  the  Grospd,  can  be  attained,  and,  where 
H  is  fidtliAilly  preached,  eternal  punishmeDts  caa  Id* 
ftroided,  oidy  by  obedience  to  the  terms  piOpoatd  tf 
tihe  OoipeL  The  doctrines,  therefore,  whiiA  Hot 
hath  revealed  there,  plain  or  mysterioim,  moat  HH 
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condition  of  his  not  being  ashamed  ^U9  at  tke  great 

day*. 

But  serving  the  Lord^  as  good  Christians  ourselves, 
is  not  sufficient,  when  we  are  intrusted  with  others 
also.     Now,  in  some  degree,  we  are  intrusted  with  all 
who  are  pkced  under  our  influence,  especially  if  they 
be  under  our  authority  too :  and  God,  with  justice, 
expects  every  one  to  do  the  good,  which  he  hath 
given  him  abilities  for  doing :  for,  conferring  them,  is 
the  highest  honour  he  can  bestow  on  his  creatures ; 
and  using  them,  is  the  noblest  way  of  at  once  obeying 
and  resembling  our  Creator.    But,  not  to  exce^  the 
limits  of  domestic  life,  to  which  the  text  points  our 
view :  parents  are,  by  nature  and  Scripture,  intrusted 
with  their  children :  bound  in  conscience  to  endea* 
vour,  that  the  being,  which  they  have  given  them, 
prove  not  a  miserable  one :  bound  in  prudence  to 
provide,  that,  when  they  grow  up,  they  may  be  a 
comfort  and  a  credit  to  them,  not  a  shame  bsdA  a 
curse.     And  yet,  how  commonly  is  the  ornamental 
and  superficial  part  of  their  education  the  only  one 
attended  to  ?  Perhaps  a  slight  form  of  catechetical 
instruction,  and  a  prayer  or  two  are  learnt  by  rote,  as 
a  task  in  their  childhood,  for  mere  form's  sake,  and 
perhaps  not :  but,  after  that,  very  little  care  taken  in 
teaching  them  rules  of  common  prudence ;  less  still 
in  giving  them  any  consistent  principles  of  morals ; 
none  at  all  in  binding  them  down  to  both,  by  a 
serious  inward  sense  of  religion ;  of  the  purity  of 
God's  law ;  their  depravity,  and  need  of  a  Redeemer 
and  Sanctifier ;  the  importance  of  Christ's  ordinances, 
without  which,  nothing  will  be  inwardly,  or  often  out- 
wardly, such  as  it  ought:  and  then,  at  last,  either 
great  surprize  and  anger  is  expressed,  at  their  coming 

•  Mark  viii.  38. 
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out,  what  it  must  be  expected  they  should :  or  else 
their  ruin  is  stupidly  acquiesced  in^  as  unavoidable 
from  the  beginning:  and  men  sit  down  contented, 
that  they  who  are  nearest,  and  ought  to  be  dearest  to 
them,  shall  be  wicked,  and  wretched,  and  despicable ; 
or,  however  they  escape  here,  undone  to  eternity. 

But,  not  only  our  children  should  be  led  to  esteem 
and  practise  the  obligations  of  piety,  but  our  servants 
and  dependants.  We  cannot  indeed  force  them  to  it, 
and  we  need  not  But  we  can  give  them  opportunity, 
and  advice  and  encouragement :  we  can  remove  the 
obstinately  bad,  to  preserve  the  rest :  we  can  put  the 
instruction  of  good  books  in  their  way :  we  can  call 
them  to  family  devotions,  from  the  lamentable  omis* 
sion  of  which  duty,  a  very  great  part  of  our  sins  and 
follies  proceeds ;  and  we  can  likewise  bring  some  of 
them  at  one  time,  and  send  the  rest  at  another,  to  the 
house  of  God.  It  is  very  true,  praying  and  reading 
at  home,  and  going  to  church,  are  neither  the  w^hole 
nor  the  main  of  their  duty ;  and  they  will  be  faith- 
fully told  so,  when  they  come  here.  But  these  are 
parts  of  the  first  and  great  commandment,  regard  to 
him  that  made  us ;  and  they  are  such  parts,  as,  if 
they  neglect,  they  will  too  easily  think  they  may  as 
well  neglect  the  rest.  Most  of  them  would  be  glad  of 
this  kind  attention  to  them;  all  of  them  would 
respect  us  for  it :  and,  were  ever  so  many  of  them 
indifferent  about  it,  or  worse,  ought  it  to  be  an  afiair 
indifferent  to  us  ?  when  poor,  ignorant,  thoughtless 
creatiures  come  to  live  under  our  roof ;  is  it  Christian, 
is  it  human,  to  let  them  go  on,  just  as  they  will,  to 
their  own  destruction  of  body  and  soul  ?  they  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  to  our  happiness :  why  should 
not  we  contribute,  since  we  so  easily  may,  in  this  im- 
portant point,  to  theire  ?  But  indeed  is  not  our  own, 
present  as  well  as  future,  deeply  concerned  in  it  too  ? 
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Our  ease,  our  characters,  our  fortunes,  our  lives,  de- 
pend  on  the  honesty,  the  veracity,  the  sobriety,  the. 
diligence,  of  those  about  us.  And  what  can  secure 
these  qualities  in  them  so  well,  as  their  being  per- 
suaded, that  God  requires  them  at  their  hands ;  and 
will  treat  them,  as  they  treat  us  ?  Were  this  motive 
weaker  than  it  is,  no  real  one  ought  to  be  despised. 
Loud  complaints  of  the  ill  behaviour  of  the  lower  {^iart 
of  the  world,  are  made  continually ;  but  whom  have 
the  upper  part  to  thank  for  it  but  themselves,  if  they 
take  no  care  to  prevent  or  mend  it?  with  the  best 
care  it  will  happen  too  frequently ;  but,  without  it, 
what  else  can  happen  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  astonishing,  that  any,  who 
pretend  to  be  good,  can  fail  to  endeavour,  that  their 
chadren  and  servants  may  be  reHgious ;  when  not  a 
few,  confessedly  bad,  take  such  precautions  as  they 
can  to  make  them  better  than  they  are  willing  to  be 
themselves.  And  undoubtedly  this  is  very  prudent, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  But,  as  the  prudence  of  such  people 
is  throughout  essentially  defective,  so  this  instance 
of  it,  ordinarily  speaking,  can  go  but  a  very  little  way. 
For  what  likelihood  is  there,  that  a  few  right  ex- 
hortations, or  directions,  from  the  head  of  a  family, 
will  make  the  members  of  it  modest  and  sober,  just 
and  regular ;  while  his  example  authorizes  them  to 
be  lewd  and  intemperate,  unjust  and  disorderly  ?  or 
that  sending  them  to  church  will  teach  them  to  re- 
verence God;  whilst,  perhaps,  the  table-talk  that 
they  hear  daily,  teaches  them  to  despise  him  ?  Our 
conduct  therefore  must  be  all  of  a  piece ;  else  we 
shall  neither  succeed,  nor  will  it  avail  us  to  our  own 
eternal  happiness,  if  we  do.  But  let  us  first  resolve 
to  serve  God  ourselves ;  and  then  we  may  insist,  that 
they  who  belong  to  us  shall,  both  with  a  good  grace, 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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nrf  good  hope  of  his  blessing :  to  which  we  cannot 
acquire  a  stronger  title,  than  by  that  method^  whidi 
]^rocured,  as  we  read  in  Scripture,  to  the  Father  of 
the  Faithful  and  his  descendants,  a  benediction  so 
distinguished,  both  temporal  and  spiritual :  Abralkam 
Mil  mreliy  become  a  great  and  nUghty  naUai^  and 
aU  the  natioM  ^  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him. 
far  I  hnaw  him,  that  he  wHl  command  his  children 
and  his  hanshold  i0tt  Urn,  mid  they  shaU  heep  the 
may  ^ihe  hard,  to  do^  justice  and  judgment,  that  the 
Lord  may  bring  19MM  Abraham  that,  which  he  hath 
spoken  i^km^. 

•  Gen.  xviii.  18»  19. 
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Jesus  said  unto  fum.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  tkff  heart,  and  with  aU  thy  soul,  and 
with  aU  thy  wUnd. — This  is  the  first  and  great 
Commandment. 

These  words  contain  the  former  part  of  our  blessed 
Lord's  answer  to  the  question^  Master,  which  is  the 
great  Commandment  in  the  law  f  It  was  put  to  him 
by  one  of  the  scribes  or  lawyers^  the  authorized  in- 
struct^ of  the  people,  tempting  Mm :  that  is,  de- . 
signing"*  to  make  trial  of  his  knowledge,  and  the 
soundness  of  his  doctrine.  For  the  man's  intention 
plainly  appears  to  have  been  no  worse  than  this,  from 
his  immediate  approbation  of  our  Saviour's  judgment; 
and  the  gracious  assurance  he  received  in  return,  that 
he  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  if  Ood,  as  we  read 
in  the  parallel  place  of  St.  Mark  *• 

Which  of  the  Commandments  is  the  greatest,  may 
seem  to  us  a  question  of  more  curiosity  than  import- 
ance :  because  undoubtedly  the  least,  as  well  as  the 
greatest,  ought  to  be  observed.  Yet  still  it  was  a 
point  of  some  consequence  in  itself:  since  two  pre- 
cepts might  interfere :  and  men  be  obliged  to  omit 
one  in  order  to  obey  the  other :  now  in  such  cases  it 
was  material  to  know  which  they  should  prefer.  But 
the  notions  entertained  amongst  the  Jews  increased 
the  necessity  of  a  right  decision  of  this  doubt  f- 

♦  Mark  xii.  84.      f  Vid.  Schoetgcnii  Hor.  Hcb.  ct  Talm.  in  loc. 
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They  divided  the  injunctions  of  the  law^  as  appears 
I  from  their  books  yet  remaining^  into  weighty  and 
light  ones.  The  fonner,  they  held,  a  man  must  keep 
strictly,  jfhe  wmdd  enter  into  Ijfe^  eternal :  but  the 
latter,  some  of  them  affirmed,  had  only  a  small  re- 
compense belonging  to  them,  and  that  in  this  world ; 
so  that  a  man  might  neglect  them,  one  Rabbi  saith 
trample  upon  them,  without  much  danger.  Nay,  there 
were  teachers  of  considerable  reputation  amongst 
them,  who  asserted,  that  God  had  given  his  people  so 
great  a  number  of  precepts  with  this  view,  thati  by 
observing,  any  one,  meaning  probably  any  of  the 
weighty  ones,  they  might  obtain  salvation  f.  This 
was  very  bad:  but  their  opinions,  which  were  the 
weighty  ones,  made  it  worse  yet  Some  insisted  that 
those  alone  were  weighty,  the  tranaigrQssors  of  which, 
it  was  expressly  threatened  in  the  law,  should  be  cut 
off;  and  all  the  rest  light.  Some  hdd  the  third 
Commandment,  some  the  fifth,  some  the  observation 
of  the  Sabbath,  some  that  of  circumcision,  to  be  the 
weightiest.  In  our  Saviour's  time,  it  seems  by  the 
reply  which  the  Scribe  made  him^  that  sacrificing  was 
commonly  thought  the  principal  article  of  the  law. 
And  indeed  many  passages,  not  only  in  the  Gospels^ 
but  in  the  Prophets,  evidently  shew,  that  the  nation 
in  general  were  fond  of  exalting  the  ceremonial  pre- 
cepts above  the  moral  ones,  because  they  found  them 
less  disagreeable.  In  themselves,  it  must  be  owned, 
the  former  were  a  heavy  yoke,  though  in  their  cir- 
cumstances it  had  long  been  a  needful  one.  But  to 
bad  men  nothing  is  so  heavy,  as  reforming  their 
hearts  and  lives.  It  is  true,  their  sacrifices,  and  all 
their  observances,  rightly  interpreted,  required  this,  in 

♦M»tth.xut.  17. 

t  Pocock  OB  Ho6.  xiv.  2.  cites  this  from  Ikkarim,  1.  iii.  c.  29. 
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order  to  their  final  acceptance  ivith  God.  But  the 
outward  act  being  a  matter  of  great  form  and  punc- 
tuality, and  sometimes  expence  too,  they  easily  per- 
suaded themselves  of  what  they  had  a  great. mind 
to  believe,  that  a  scrupulous  performance  of  such 
troublesome  and  shewish  duties  would  certainly  be 
sufficient,  whatever  their  inward  dispositions  and 
common  behaviour  might  be.  Yet,  at  the  same  time^ 
the  Etsenes,  no  inconsiderable  sect  amongst  thjsm, 
though  affecting  privacy,  and  probably  therefore  not 
appearing  in  the  History  of  the  Gospels,  ran  into  the 
contrary  extreme:  and,  professing  great  sanctity  of 
manners,  omitted  the  templensacrifices  intirely  *• 
.  In  such  a  state  of  thiiigs  as  this,  it  was  natural  to 
ask  tiie  sentiments  of  so  remarkable  a  teacher  as  oulr 
blessed  Lord :  and  very  important,  both  for  the  in^ 
struction  of  the  pe6ple  and  for  his  own  charactw, 
that  he  should  declare  them.  Undoubtedly  he  had 
now  a  fedr  opportunity  of  securing  the  applause  of 
the  multitude  and  their  leaders,  by  an  answer  suitable 
to  the  notions  in  vogue ;  instead  of  gainiqg,  as  he  did 
by  contradicting  them,  only  the  single  approbation 
of  one  good  man.  But  for  this  cause  came  he  into 
the  world f  that  he  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth'\  : 
which  yet  he  did  with  such  prudence,  as  never  to  pre* 
judice  the  least  part  of  it  in  his  zeal  for  the  greatest. 
When  he  blamed  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  for  pre^ 
ferring  the  minutest  of  ritual  observances  to  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  laWy  judgment^  mercy  and 
faith,  he  added  immediately.  These  ought  ye  to  have 
done,  and  not  toiifeave  the  other  undone  %.  In  the 
text  he  proceeds  with  the  same  caution:  and  well 

*  Phila,  Lil>er  qoiBqtiit  Tirtuti  fttudet,  vol.  ii-  p*  457.  ed  Mang. 
~ ,«  Ant  I.  xviii.  t.  h 
t  John  xviii.  37.  t  Matth.  xxiii.  «S. 
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knowing  hdw  prone  men  are  to  draw  fidse  conse^ 
quences  from  the  truest  doctrines,  not  content  wiA 
deciding  whieA  was  thefirti  and  great  Commandmemt, 
lie  assures  them,  that  the  second,  a  very  compiehen- 
slre  one,  was  of  the  same  nature  and  obligation  with 
it  c  nay,  for  yet  foller  security,  subjoins  a  declaraiioii» 
that  though  to  these  were  subordinate,  yet  with  these 
were  connected,  whatever  things  else  the  Scriptore 
had  required.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thau  shalt  lavi 
ike  Lard  %  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  Aff 
mnd,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  tike^st  and 
great  Commandment*.  And  the  second  is  like  aula 
it,  Thau  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyseffl  On  these 
t^  Comnumdments  hang  all  the  law  tmd  the  prophets. 
Here  then  we  see  the  whole  system  of  our  duly; 
standing  on  its  proper  foundation,  and  exhibited  to 
our  vifew  in  its  natural  order :  beginning  with  the  love 
^6od>  proceeding  to  the  love  of  our  {^ow-creatures, 
a&d  perfected  in  a  careful  attention  to  every  regard 
of  ev^ry  kind  owing  to  either ;  which  we  cannot  pay, 
without  a  virtuous  government  of  ourselves. 

The  love  of  God  is  the  subject  to  be  explained  at 
present :  which  I  shall  do  by  shewing. 

I.  Its  nature. 

II.  The  importance  of  it  in  point  of  duty. 
;     III.  Its  influence  on  our  happiness. 

^  IV.  The  methods  which  infinite  wisdom  hath  em- 
ployed, to  cultivate  it  in  our  minds. 

I.  Its  nature. 

VariotiS  affections  cannot  fail  to  arise  in  our  hearts 
from  contemplating  the  attributes%tnd  actions  of  our 
Maker.  His  eternity  and  presence  every  where  must 
needs  raise  in  us  wonder  and  astonishment.     His 

•  Aben  Ezra  saith,  the  love  of  God  is,  /IWOH  ^D  tCTW  the  roc* 
of  all  the  CoMttananMits.     fiuxt  Floril.  p.  27 S. 
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unbounded  power  and  knowledge,  beside  increasing 
this  greatJy,  must  also  fill  us  with  appr^rasioos,  that' 
our  happiness  or  misery  depends  on  his  conduct 
towards  us.  But  there  is  no  determinate  ground  in 
all  this  for  being  either  pleased  or  sorry.  If  then  we 
consider  next,  that  the  same  being  is  perfectly  just 
and  righteous,  this  immediately  gives  us  absolute 
security,  so  &r  as  we  are  innocent;  and  great  con^ 
fort,  that  he,  who  can  do  all  things,  will  do  cmly  what 
IS  equitable.  It  gives  us  fear  indeed,  with  reason^  in 
cases  where  we  are  conscious,  as  in  multitudes  we  aU 
are,  of  ill  desert  But  such  dread,  even  in  the  guiltiest 
of  men,  must  be  accompanied  with  a  real,  though 
unwilling,  approbation  of  the  character:  and  the 
penitent  concern  of  better  minds  will  be  attended 
with  reverent  esteem.  Yet,  were  we  to  stop  hen, 
our  veneration  for  God  would  be  incomplete,  becauae 
there  still  remains  a  more  valuable  and  ^igaging 
quality  than  any  that  we  have  hitherto  been  ascdbuig 
to  him*  But  let  us  advance  one  step  further,  and 
l^e  before  our  eyes  the  universal  bounty  and 
mercy  of  our  heavenly  Father,  proved  by  the  plainest 
reason,  experienced  in  the  works  of  his  creation  and 
the  course  of  his  providence ;  but  exercised  most  liiUy 
beyond  comparison  in  the  unspeakable  blesshiig  ^t 
our  redempticm,  and  revealed  to  us  most  plainly  in 
Uie  dedarations  of  his  holy  word :  then,  if  our  souls 
have  any  feeling,  there  will  spring  up  in  th^oti^  lively 
sentiments  of  complacency,  of  gratitude^  of  love. 
And  when  once  goodness  hath  made  the  iinpression, 
every  other  perfection  of  his  nature  will  both 
strengthen  it  inexpressibly,  by  enabling  him  to  do  us 
ctmtinually  all  possible  acts  of  kindness,  and  at  the 
same  time  regulate  it  duly^  by  a  proper  temperature 
of  that  awful  respect,  with  which  our  tenderest  affec- 
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tions  towards  the  high  and  hofy  one,  that  inhahitetk 
^etehuty'^f  ought. ever  to  be  intimatdy  mixed. 

Such  then  is  the  love  of  God.  And  as  our  sense  of 
•the  divine  excellence  cannot  be  too  strong,  but  must 
indeed  at  the  best  £Edl  infinitely  short  of  what  he  de* 
serves ;  we  are  commanded  to  love  him  with  ail  omr 
heart,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  mind;  that 
is,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  our  inward  powers, 
^ot  that  we  we  to  confine  our  whole  affection  to 
jiim :  for  it  follows.  Thou  shall  lave  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.  Whatever  hath  any  thing  amiable  in  aiqr  ^ 
^gree,  we  ought,  as  fiir  as  we  can,  to  esteem  in  propor- 
^tion :  and  consequently  him  beyond  expression  most, 
:who  hath  in  the  highest  degree  possible  every  thing 
;  -that  can  appear  amiable  to  our  rational  fiu^ulties,  dui^ 
•exercised.  All  objects  therefore  are  to  be  excluded, 
4K>  fieur  as  attachments  to  them  would  be  inconsistent 
.with  devotedness  to  our  Maker.  Now  the  worship 
of  false  deities  is  peculiarly  inconsistent  with  it.  And 
for  that  reason  the  love  of  God,  when  prescribed  to 
the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  usually  explained 
by  adhering  to  him  with  conjugal  fidelity,  (for  under 
that  image  it  is  often  expressed)  in  opposition  to  his 
rivals,  the  idols  of  the  nations ;  and  not  dividing 
themselves,  as  they  were  extremely  apt  to  do,  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  them.  But  if,  instead  of  these 
idols,  we  set  up  any  others  in  our  hearts  f;  make  un- 
lawfiil  pleasure,  power,  profit,  resentment,  our  deities; 
this  also  is  an  evident  breach  of  the  faith  which  we 
have  vowed  to  our  sovereign  gracious  Lord.  Nay,  if 
we  value  the  most  allowable  objects  of  desire  so 
highly,  as  to  forget  or  think  little  of  the  supreme  God, 
we  sdll  incur  the  same  kind  of  guilt  For  we  ought 
to  consider  whatever  we  have  cause  to  love  best,  as 

*  Isaiah  hni.  15.  f  Esek.  x\v.  5. 
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bestowed  on  us  by  his  hand;  and  therefore  as  a 
motive  to  love  him  above  all,  yrom  whom  efoery  good 
and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  *.  To  say  indeed,  that  we 
ought  to  love  it  in  this  view  only,  as  coming  firom  him, 
would  be  going  too  far :  because,  had  we  been  igno- 
rant of  God,  most  things,  that  deserve  our  liking  now, 
would  in  their  degree  have  deserved  it  then.  But 
still,  the  more  we  attend  to  the  goodness  of  God  in 
every  thing,  without  neglecting  the  inferior  atten- 
tions to  which  he  hath  bound  us,  the  nearer  we 
approach  towards  being  what  we  ought. 

And  further,  the  more  affectionate  thisr^ard  to  him 
on  all  occasions  is,  the  better  it  will  suit,  not  only  the 
words  of  the  Commandment,  but  the  dictates  of  reason 
itself:  which  clearly  teaches,  that  the  warmest  piety  is 
due  to  the  author  of  all  our  enjoyments.  But  then  it 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  love  to  a  being  in- 
tirely  spiritual  cannot,  ordinarily  speaking,  raise  in  us 
those  perceptions  of  animal  fervour,  which  earthly 
passions  can :  nor  ought  we  to  esteem  ourselves  upon 
them,  if  we  had  them.  For  experience  proves,  that 
very  bad  men  may  feel  at  times  high  raptures  of  this 
kind :  and  very  good  men  may  scarce  ever  feel  any 
thing  of  them :  so  much  do  they  depend  on  constitu- 
tion. Far  therefore  from  affecting  such  emotions, 
when  we  really  have  them  not ;  which  is  a  sort  of  hy- 
pocrisy, whether  shewn  before  men,  or  in  the  presence 
of  God  alone ;  we  ought  not  to  be  too  earnest  in  our 
wishes  for  them.  If  he  gives  them,  we  are  to  be 
thankful :  if  he  withholds  them,  it  is  either  for  our 
needful  correction,  or,  perhaps,  our  true  inward  im- 
provement. And  by  labouring  to  work  ourselves  up 
to  them,  nay,  by  merely  indulging  them  when  our 
natural  frame  inclines  us  powerfully  towards  them, 

*  James  i.  17. 
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we  may  be  quite  bewfldered  and  lost  in  nnmwining  tt 
'  ityiidiciotta  transports,  little  m  nothing  akin  M  thafc 
sublime  dutjr,  of  which  they  would  put  on  the  appenw 
ance.  But  still  less  ought  it  to  be  confounded,  aa  ifc 
oft^i  hath  been,  with  a  blinds  or  what  is  worse  ycl».a 
Utter  vdiemence  of  religious  zeaL  For  the  most 
ardent  devotions,  so  £Eur  as  it  either  produces  iigustiee 
or  indifference  to  our  brethren,  or  proceeds  fiom  um* 
worthy  conceptions  of  God,  is  indeed  by  no 
the  knre  of  him,  but  of  a  phantom  of  our  own 
gination,  placed  in  his  stead.  And  the  realand  oidf 
tent  <tf  the  genuineness  and  strength  of  tUbi  diyine  a^ 
feetion  in  our  teeasts,  is  the  unvaried  constancy  of  • 
muD&te  and  reverent  delight  in  the  Father  and  Lond 
of  ally  as  the  perfectest  and  best,  and  most  beneficent 
of  beings :  expressed  in  humble  and  hearty  prmiflt 
and  tihanksgiving,  ina  studious  imitation  of  Idrnt^  and 
a  chearfid  obediaice  to  him. 

The  next  thing  to  be  laid  before  you  is, 
IL  The  importance  of  cherishing  and  acting  £roBi 
this  principle  in  point  of  duty. 

Most  people  seem  to  think,  that  what  tib^  an 
pleased  to  call  moral  behaviour,  though  perhaps  in 
some  points  grossly  immoral,  is  their  whole  du^» 
Others,  who  have  some  notion  of  piety,  carry  it  Utile 
further  than  attending  public  worship,  more  or  Jees 
firequenily,  perhaps  with  very  little  thought  of  what 
ihey  are  about.  Some,  who  make  a  conscience  of 
private  prayer  also,  it  may  be  doubted,  neitha  fed, 
nor  endeavour  to  feel,  much  of  the  good  things  Hurf 
say  in  it.  Or,  whatever  sense  a  few  may  have  of  Hm^ 
fear  of  God,  they  have  usually  none  almost  of  love  t$ 
him.  Any  real  experience  of  that  affection,  they  have 
heard  so  often  treated,  even  by  professedly  aeriouB 
Christians,  as  mere  enthusiasm,  that  they  are  appre- 
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hentiTe  of  danger  from  it.  The  Seriptme  doth 
indeed  enjoin  it :  and  so  they  will  hear  witih  tbe  men* 
tion  of  it  in  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  provided  it  be 
passed  over  slightly^  or  interpreted  away  to  just 
nothing :  else  they  conceive  it  to  be  at  best  intiieiy 
supererogation;  and  leave  it  accordingly  with  aU 
their  hearts  to  such  as  chuse  to  have  more  rdigion 
than  they  need. 

And,  it  mtist  be  confessed,  this  way  of  thinking 

hath  received  too  much  countenance  from  the  indisi- 

creet  and  extravagant  manner  in  which  the  subject 

hath  been  sometimes  handled.  But  surely,  ezpfauned 

as  you  have  heard  it  now,  there  can  be  nothing  more 

treasonable,  or  of  greater  moment    If  we  have  any 

jprindple  of  goodness  in  ourselves,  that  must  lead  us 

'tx>  esteem  and  love  it  in  others.     Now  in  God  is  per*- 

4isct  goodness :  and  therefore  not  to  esteem  and  love 

Him,  is  to  be  void  of  right  affection  towards  that  / 

"Seing  who  deserves  it  infinitely  the  most.     Our  duty  \ 

«<msists  in  such  behaviour  as  the  relations  of  things 

^require  of  us.    To  whom  then  are  our  first  and  most 

important  relations?   Are  they  not  evidently  to  our. 

Maker,  Preserver,  and  gracious  BenefiM^tor,  to  our  | 

sovereign  Lord,  and  final  Judge  ?  Other  claims,  how«- 

ever  like  in  their  nature,  must  be  unspeakably  inferior 

in  their  degree  to  his.    What  sort  of  morality  then  is 

that,  which  dwells  only  on  the  transitory  oUigations  of 

men  one  to  another,  and  overlooks  the  eternal  bonds 

whidi  tie  us,  so  long  m  we  have  our  being  *,  to  Him>  ^ 

shAmi,  amd  through  whanij  andto  whom,  are  all  things  f  } 

Tke  reguds  that  we  owe  him,  indeed,  are  numerous ; 

and  vary  in  sopie  measure  as  our  spiritual  state  doth. 

But  still,  as  goodness,  though  combined  with  other 

attributes,  was  in  the  beginning  the  active  principle 

•  Psalm  civ.  35.  +  Rom.  xi.  56. 
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in  the  mind  of  God,  and  ever  prevails  through  all  his 
dispensations :  so  is  love,  though  occasionally  asso* 
cii^ed  with  other  movements  of  soul,  the  original  and 
universal  affection,  due  to  him  from  all  his  rationd 
creatures:  or,  in  our  Saviour's  words,  the  first  md 
great  eammamdment.  ,^ 

Suppose,  in  the  mutual  intercourses  of  this  worid* 
f  any  one  should  value,  as  he  ought,  a  person  of  luit 
^  low  desert ;  and  yet  be  insensible  to  much  higfa^ 
merits  well  known  to  him,  in  another;  should  be  dn^ 
gratefiol  to  the  formar  for  favours,  not  worth  namii^ 
in  comparison  with  those  which  the  latter  had  dona 
him,  and  yet  should  leave  him  and  all  his  Irindness  oat 
]  of  his  thoughts :  would  not  such  a  turn  of  mind  be 
yery  wrong  and  criminal  ?  Would  not  such  an  excd- 
lent  and  beneficent  person  be  very  unequally  and  un* 
justly  treated?  Yet  this  is  exactly  the  common 
behaviour  of  mankind.  Here  we  live  amongst  poor 
imperfect  creatures,  like  ourselves.  We  receive  a  few 
amall  benefits  from  some  of  them,  and  see  a  little 
glimmering  of  goodness  in  others ;  and  should  be  very 
blameable,  if  we  did  not  feel  and  express  a  proper 
esteem  for  them,  on  account  of  both.  Now  there  is 
at  the  same  time,  not  only  within  our  knowledge,  but 
ever  most  intimately  present  with  us,  a  Being  of  in* 
conceivable  perfection  and  loveliness;  from  whose 
bounty  we  and  this  whole  universe  have  received  our 
very  existence,  and  every  capacity  of  enjoyment  that 
belongs  to  it :  by  whose  continual  support  we  are 
upheld  in  life ;  whose  grace  excites  us  to  every  thing 
good ;  whose  forbearance  passes  over  our  daily  trans- 
gressions :  nay,  who  hath  commended  hU  l&pe  kmardi 
"Wf  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ,  his  only 
Son,  died  for  us,  that  being  justified  6y  Ids  blood,  we 
might  be  saved  Jrom  wrath  *,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of 

*  Rom.  V.  8,  9. 
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the  glory  of  God*.  What  then  have  we  cause  to 
dunk  of  ourselves,  if  we  love  not  him  who  himself  is 
love  t ;  if  such  acts  of  kindness  make  none  or  iaint 
impressions  on  our  hearts ;  if  we  reflect  but  seldom 
upon  them^  and  are  influenced  but  little  by  them  ?  Is 
there,  or  can  there  be,  an  instance  of  ingratitude  from 
man  to  man,  that  bears  the  least  proportion  to  the 
miworthiness  of  such  a  temper  ?  For  that  God  hath 
no  need  of  our  acknowledgments,  as  our  fellow- 
crelttures  often  have,  only  proves  his  goodness  to  be 
the  greater ;  and  therefore  ought  not  surely  to  make 
our  sense  of  it  the  less.  Now,  if  these  things  are 
thus  evident  to  our  view,  in  how  much  stronger  a 
light  must  Ihey  appear  to  his  all-seeing  eye?  And 
with  what  dislike  and  indignation  must  he  look  on  so 
shocking  a  depravity,  as  that  of  refusing  him  the  very 
affection  which  he  purposely  and  principally  formed 
us  to  exercise  towards  himself,  its  most  deserving,  its 
mdy  adequate  object  ?  For,  as  all  that  in  a  moral 
sense  is  good  in  his  whole  creation,  is  but  the  shadow 
of  divine  perfection ;  so  the  esteem  and  love  of  what 
is  good  must  ever  be  essentially  defective,  till  it  leads 
us  to,  and  terminates  in,  the  love  of  Him. 

But  let  us  now  comider  also  the  effects  of  this  prin- 
ciple on  other  parts  of  our  duty.  We  must  set  our 
hearts  on  something.  Worldly  things  are  all  of  them 
trifles.  Many  of  them  are  not  to  be  attained,  but  by 
unlawful  means:  however  attained,  fondness  for 
them  debases  and  corrupts  us.  We  see  and  feel  it 
every  day :  aU  the  wickedness  that  prevails  on  earth 
springs  from  it  Therefore,  to  avoid  this  danger, 
men  have  been  directed  to  fix  their  attention  on  the 
rightness,  the  amiableness  of  virtue  :  and  right  and 
amiable  it  is,  no  question.     But,  without  having  re- 

*  Rom.  V.  2.  +1  Johnlv,  8. 
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ooune  to  unhappy  experience,  the  plainest  reaMm 
shewSf  how  weaJdy  and  how  tramdently  the  baieidea, 
the  ahstnct  notion  of  moral  excellence  must  aftct 
such  creatures,  surrounded  with  such  temptations  as 
we  Bxe,  compared  with  an  afifectionate  regard  to  Him, 
in  whom  the  fulness  of  it  dwells,  and  overflows  on  il 
the  works  of  his  hands.      Every  sort,  indeed^  of 
regard  to  God,  is  a  more  powerful  incitement  to 
virtue,  than  any  other  motive :  but  love  hath  a  peco- 
liarforce;  often  in  beginning  a  change  fh)m  evD  to 
good,  but  always  in  canying  it  on  and  completing  ft. 
While  we  obey  only  from  fear  of  him,  we  are  unwillil^ 
and  backward,  imagine  difficulties,  contrive  excuses; 
and  think  it  a  point  gained,  if  we  can  persuade  our** 
selves^  that  this  or  that  needs  not  to  be  done.  If  hope 
be  added  to  it,  without  any  inducement  more  gene- 
rous, we  shall  still  be  in  danger  of  aiming  to  get  our 
reward  by  doing  as  little  for  it  as  we  can.   But  those, 
whom  we  love,  we  serve  with  alacrity  and  zeal ;  for- 
get our  own  inclinations  to  adopt  theirs,  hate  every 
thing  that  displeases  them,  despise  every  thing  that 
doth  not  recommend  us  to  them,  look  on  their  com- 
mands as  favours  and  honours,  rejoice  to  encounteir 
difficulties  for  their  sakes,  and  think  we  can  never  do^ 
enough  to  testify  our  attachment  to  them.     What^ 
noble  improvements  then  must  love  to  God  make  ins. 
the  performance  of  our  duty;  and  how  can  it  fail, 

III.   Of  increasing  our  happiness,  even  in  thii^ 
worid,  as  well  as  the  next ! 

For  want  of  cultivating  this  delightful  affection,  the 
thoughts  of  him  are  dreadful  to  the  generality  of  mei. 
Too  many  are  tempted  to  wish  in  their  hearts,  if  thqr 
durst,  that  he  were  not ;  or  had  no  regard  to  human 
conduct ;  and  if  any  of  them  can  but  persuade  them- 
selves for  a  while,  on  the  strength  of  some  poor  cavil, 
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to  hope  what  they  wish^  they  triumph  in  the  unagined 
discovery,  that  sets  them  so  much  at  ease.  From  the 
same  default,  humbler  and  righter  minds  consider  him 
very  often  in  no  better  light,  than  as  a  rigid  law-giver, 
arbitrarily  exacting  a  number  of  almost  impracticahle 
duties,  and  inforcing  them  with  the  dread  of  insup* 
portable  punishments :  whence  they  are  ready  to  sink 
under  the  terrors  of  religion,  even  while  they  are 
Conscientiously  fulfilling  its  precepts.  Looking  on 
God  as  the  object  of  love  would  rectify  these  mistaken 
conceptions  intirely.  We  should  all  see  and  feel, 
that  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness,  directed  by  infinite 
wisdom,  is  the  highest  blessing;  and  the  want  of 
such  a  one  would  be  the  greatest  calamity,  that  is 
possible :  we  should  be  satisfied,  that  the  strictest  of 
his  laws,  and  the  severest  of  their  sanctions,  are  \ 
means  which  he  knows  to  be  needful  for  our  good ; 
that  his  mercy  will  forgive  on  repentance  our  past 
transgressions  of  them,  that  his  grace  will  strengtiien 
us  to  keep  them  better,  and  that  he  will  never  reject 
a  soul  affectionately  devoted  to  him.  In  proportion 
then  as  we  are  so,  all  terrifying  apprehensions  will 
vanish  from  us.  There  is  no  fear  in  love,  saith 
St.  John ;  Fear  hath  torment ;  hut  perfect  love  caste th 
outjear*. 

Another  sort  of  men  there  is,  who  have  not  much 
uneasiness,  but  little  or  no  pleasure  in  religion. 
What  they  call  performing  their  devotions,  is  com- 
monly nothing  more  than  going  heavily  through  a 
few  customary  shews  of  respect,  and  repeating  by 
rote  a  certain  number  of  good  words,  without  any 
life,  or  almost  any  meaning.  No  wonder  if  the  bene- 
fit of  such  worship  seems  to  be  so  small,  that  more 
than  a  few,  whose  consciences  would  not  suffer  them 

•  IJohniv.  18. 
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fo  neglect  it^  cannot  however  hdp  considering  it  is  m 
burthensome  task,  eigoined  them,  they  scarce  know 
why.  But  were  these  forms  and  shadows  turned  into 
substance,  by  the  real  exercise  of  that  devout  affec- 
tion which  is  professed  in  them,  we  should  none  of 
us  any  longer  think  hardly  or  meanly  of  the  highest 
and  happiest  employment  of  the  human  souL  W« 
should  be  filled  with  pleasing  reverence  in  dou^g 
homage  to  the  gracious  Lord  of  all,  celebrate  Us 
perfections  as  interested  in  every  one  of  them,  give' 
ease  to  our  hearts  by  a  penitent  confession  of  our 
offences,  make  our  claim  to  his  promised  mercy  wi& 
most  joyful  ^^titude,  vow  to  him  chearfidly  a  more 
vigilant  obedience,  feel  a  double  satisfiu^on  in  every 
comfort  from  having  received  it  as  his  gift,  and  dis- 
burthen.oursdves  of  every  anxiety^  by  committing  to 
his  providence  all  our  wants,  and  all  our  cares. 

Every  other  love  may  cause  the  acutest  misery. 
The  object  of  our  tenderest  eartlily  regards  may  be 
insensiUe  or  ungrateful ;  may  prove  many  ways  infe- 
rior to  our  expectation ;  may  be  wretched  and  make 
us  so ;  may  be  snatched  away  on  a  sudden  for  ever. 
But  love  to  God  is  subject  to  no  disappointment ;  is 
indeed  a  cure  for  all  that  can  possibly  happen  to  us. 
While  we  set  our  affections  on  things  above*,  the 
chief  treasure  of  our  soul  must  ever  be  safe :  even 
those  things,  that  seem  to  be  the  most  against  us-^, 
we  are  expressly  assured,  are  working  together  all  the 
while  Jbr  our  goodX :  and  the  more  of  our  inferior 
enjoyments  God  requires  us  to  sacrifice  to  him,  the 
fuller  opportunities  he  gives  us  of  manifesting  that 
^preme  value  for  him,  which  he  seldom  fails  to  re- 
ward amply  here,  by  infusing  into  us  a  sense  of  his 
favour,  greatly  superior  to  all  wordly  pleasure ;  but 

*  Col.  iii.  2.  +  Gen,  xlii.  56.  %  Rom.  viii.  28. 
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at  least  he  Iiath  prepared  in  Heavenybr  them  that  late 
him,  thhigs  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hate  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  *. . 

Indeed,  how  large  a  part,  that  love  itself,  which  we 
have  preserved  inviolate  through  the  trials  of  life,  will 
then  make  of  our  felicity ;  when  we  shall  be  raised 
above  all  our  present  low  objects  of  desire,  and  have 
every  faculty  of  our  souls  adapted  to  embrace  the 
only  worthy  one ;  when  we  shall  experience  his  im- 
mediate beatific  presence,  feel  joys  unutterable,  flow- 
ing directly  from  him,  and  be  completely  assured,  that 
this  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever'f :  how  trans- 
porting the  movements  of  our  affections  towards  him 
may  then  become,  is  not  for  us  now  to  say  or  con- 
ceive. But  so  much  apprehension  of  it  we  must 
surely  have,  as  will  shew  that  our  most  important 
interest  lies  in  forming  ourselves  to  that  disposition 
of  heart  towards  him  in  this  life,  which  is  necessary 
to  our  blessedness  in  the  next.  For  the  principal  fe- 
licity of  Heaven  consists  in  God :  and  unless  we  love 
him,  we  cannot  enjoy  him,  or  be  happy  with  him. 

Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  consider, 

IV.  The  methods  which  infinite  wisdom  hath  taken 
to  cultivate  so  excellent  a  principle  in  our  minds. 

Love  owes  its  being  to  goodness ;  and  so  may  be 
produced,  either  by  a  general  contemplation  of  its 
amiableness,  or  by  favours  personally  received  from  it. 
That  we  are  capable  of  the  former  and  purer  sort  of 
love,  delight  in  a  benevolent  character,  though  we 
have  never  been  benefited  by  it,  nor  possibly  can  be, 
is  a  truth,  of  which  every  day  gives  proofs  with  re- 
spect to  our  fellow-creatures,  whom  we  affectionately 
esteem,  though  inaccessibly  distant  from  us,  though 
dead  many  ages  before  us.     And  therefore  we  are 

*  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  +  Psalm  xlviii.  U. 
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doubtlaui  capable  also  of  admiring  and  adoring  the 
in^utdy  superior  benevolence  of  our  Creator,  ab* 
stracted  from  the  thought  of  our  own  sharing  in  it; 
as  indeed  we  surely  all  of  us  love  him  for  his  bounty* 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  But 
then  this  mere  disinterested  affection,  though  natmasl 
to  our  hearts,  is  very  weak  and  languid  there,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  other  passions  and  appetites  as  our 
condition  upon  earth  m^kes  necessary  for  us,  and  the 
original  depravity  and  superadded  evil  customs  of 
mankind  have  so  unhappUy  strengthened  and  perw 
verted.  Our  hearts  are  pre-engaged  and  filled  up^ 
for  the  most  part,  with  temporal,  it  is  well  if  not 
with  criminal,  objects  of  desire,  long  before  we  come 
seriously  to  reflect  on  the  spiritual  and  truly  valuable 
one..  Nor,  when  we  do,  can  mere  speculative  medi- 
liation  upon  that  be  expected  to  prevail  over  the 
importunate  calls  which  we  have  to  other  attentions  i 
but  experience  of  his  bounty  must  be  added,  to  in- 
vigorate esteem  by  gratitude.  And  plentifully  it  is 
added  by  our  heavenly  Father  in  his  works  of  nature 
and  of  grace.  O  that  men  wovid  therefore  praise  the 
Lord  far  his  goodness y  and  declare  the  wonders  which 
he  doth  for  the  children  of  men  * ;  that  theif  would  love 
him  because  he  first  loved  us-f !  But  benefits  received 
are  soon  forgotten :  and  whatever  thankful  warmth 
they  may  raise,  while  the  relish  of  them  is  fi:esh  and 
lively,  cools  and  flattens ;  till,  by  long  possession,  wo 
grow  apt  to  think  every  thing  that  we  enjoy  our  due ; 
and  feel  nothing  in  relation  to  it  but  discontent,  if 
any  part  is  taken  away  or  diminished.  Knowing 
this,  our  indulgent  Maker,  that  he  may  attract  us 
more  powerfuUy  to  himself,  hath  joined  with  the  ex- 
perience of  present  mercies,  the  hope  of  unspeakably 

*  Psalm  cvii.  Itl.  t  1  Jo^>n  »v.  19. 
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greater  to  come :  and  blessed  is  he  whose  hope  is  tn 
the  Lord  his  God*.  For  though  it  be  a  leM  nobH 
because  more  selfish,  passion^  yet,  in  the  present 
case,  it  partakes  considerably  of  something  moral  and 
religious.  Any  real  desire  of  heavenly  bliss  must 
imply  a  degree  of  love,  both  to  virtue  and  hoKneii^ 
in  which  it  will  chiefly  consist,  and  to  that  holy  Being 
who  hath  promised  to  bestow  it  But  alas !  worldly 
and  sinAil  attachments  debase  men's  natures,  that 
they  cannot  aspire  to,  cannot  earnestly  wish  for,  any 
thing  great  and  excellent  And  therefore  the  wise 
Ruler  of  the  world  hath  enforced  his  laws  by  the  only 
remaining  motive,  fear:  that  they,  whom  nothing 
better  will  influence,  may  at  least  be  influenced  by 
considering  the  present  sufibrings  and  future  misery, 
awaiting  wickedness :  a  low  and  slavish  inducement^ 
ft  must  be  owned ;  but  however  so  far  a  good  sign  in 
him  who  acts  upon  it,  as  it  shews  him  not  to  be 
inflexibly  obstinate  in  what  is  evil«  And,  remote  as 
it  may  seem  from  that  generous  flame  which  our 
Maker  seeks  to  kindle  in  our  breasts,  yet  the  son  of 
Sirach  hath  justly  observed  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  his  loveif. 

Fear,  in  the  first  place,  can  with  peculiar  eflScacy 
restrain  the  outward  actions  of  men,  and  keep  them 
from  adding  strength  to  bad  inclinations  by  indul- 
gence. Fear,  especially  of  punishment  which  they 
know  they  deserve,  can  make  their  vices  become 
tasteless  and  unpleasant  to  them.  And  when  once 
they  are  brought  to  avoid  forbidden  gratifications  as 

*  Psalm  cxlvi.  4. 

f  Ecclus.  XXV,  12.  Sec  Philo  dc  Abrahamo,  p.  19.  ed.  Man- 
gey  :  and  a  large  Quotation  from  Maimonides,  in  Humphrey's  Diss, 
on  the  Resurrection,  prefixed  to  his  Translation  of  Athenagoras. 
p.  5%,  8cc. 
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hurtful,  there  ia  a  fair  prospect,  that  not  only  virtuow 
behariour  will  recommend  itself,  as  ahnost  erery 
iiaog  doth,  by  custom,  but  that  idso  its  intrinsic  fit* 
ness  and  beau^  will  come  to  be  perceivedjand  awi^cea 
■oitable  affections.  Or,  if  this  be  already  the  caao, 
•ad  yet  vehement  temptations  hurry  men  (m  to  sin; 
(a  very  conunon  and  very  pitiable  condition)  fear 
may  be  so  impressed  on  the  heart  from  above,  ai 
to  oirerbalance  these ;  free  the  rational  principle  from 
the  oppression  under  which  it  labours,  and  enabk  it 
to  resume  its  rightful  donunion.  Then  the  conduet 
will  be  reformed,  the  view  of  things  gradually 
brighten,  and  the  more  ingenuous  affections  of  hope 
and  gratitiide,  and  unmixed  love,  spring  up  and 
Bourish ;  till  at  length  our  duty  and  our  Maker,  wludi 
at  first  we  regarded  unwillingly,  on  mere  ctHnpubion, 
win  no  longer  have  need  of  any  other  force  than  tbeir 
own  native  attraction,  to  regulate  every  thouglrt  of 
•our  souls,  and  every  action  of  our  lives. 

Thus  then  appears  the  wisdom  mi  the  goodness  of 
those  various  uKthoda  which  God  hath  taken  to  omte 
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eellent*,  and  animated  enough  to  pursue  them  for 
their  own  sakes.  Let  us  therefore  give  up  ourselves 
without  scruple  to  the  influence  of  every  motive  to 
our  duty,  which  reason  or  Scripture  sets  hefore  us,  of 
pleasure  or  terror,  of  this  world  or  the  next  t^  and  by 
reading,  meditation  and  prayer,  imprint  them  strongly 
on  our  minds ;  nor  "be  at  all  dejected,  though  perhaps 
as  yet  the  least  worthy  of  them  hath  the  largest  shaie 
in  our  obedience ;  as  probably  it  hath  for  a  time  in 
that  which  most  children  pay  to  their  earthly  parents, 
for  whose  persons  and  precepts,  notwithstanding,  they 
acquire,  by  insensible  steps,  the  most  dutiful  and  teiK 
der  esteem.  But  whoever  would  strengthen  within 
himself  this  blessed  disposition  towards  God,  must 
frequently  recollect  and  inculcate  the  conviction,  that 
other  incitements  are  but  the  means,  and  lave  the  end 
qf  the  conmandmentX :  that  we  improve  and  grow 
inwardly  better  under  the  heavenly  discipline,  only  in 
proportion  as  we  advance  in  unfeigned  affection,  and. 
are  transformed  by  it  into  real  likeness  to  the  supreme 
good.  Open  your  hearts  therefore  to  feel  his  good- 
ness towards  yourselves,  and  imitate  it  towards  your 
brethren.  Far  Gad  is  lave :  and  he  that  dweUeth  in 
love  dweUeth  in  Gad,  and  Gad  in  him\. 

♦  Phfl.  i.  10. 
•pnw  pth  vhv  "iTBtk  rmacas  mva  B7»  ptpr  drsh  + 

Sota,  foL22.  coL  %.  ap.  Buxt.  Floril.  p.  156.  .pt^  ^2  V^  vh^ 
X  1  Tim.  i.  5.  §  \  John  iv.  16. 
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And  the  second  is  like  tmto  it,  Thau  shdU  lave  thf 

neighbour  ae  thyeeff. 

Thi8  18  the  latter  part  of  our  Saviour's  answer  to  the 
question.  Which  is  the  great  commandment  m  tke 
tmof  He  had  already  answered  sufficiently,  bjsayii^, 
it  was  the  love  of  God.  But  most  of  the  Jews  befwe 
wham  he  spoke,  thought  the  best  proof  of  their  ftd- 
ffiing  that  duty  was  a  scrupulous  exactness  in  some, 
|ar  an  of  the  ceremonial  precepts  that  God  had  enjoined 
tiiem.  And  on  the  merit  of  this,  they  indulged  tiiemr 
idres  in  great  hardness  of  heart,  even  towards  their 
brethren  of  the  same  religion ;  and  in  utter  disregard, 
if  not  implacable  hatred,  of  all  who  were  of  a  different 
religion,  perhaps  of  a  different  sect  only.  So  that,  if 
he  had  carried  his  reply  no  further,  his  hearers,  who 
had  a  %ealfor  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge  ^, 
would  in  all  probability  have  understood  him  ac- 
cording to  their  own  preconceived  notions,  and  never 
have  suspected  him  of  designing  to  condemn  their 
superstition  and  uncharitableness.  Therefore  be 
immediately  subjoins,  from  the  express  words  of 
Moses  t,  another  conunandment,  which,  if  they  mis- 
interpreted the  first,  might  shew  them  their  mis- 
take ;  and  if  they  did  not,  would  plainly  appear,  to 
any  considerate  person,  Uke  unto  it  in  its  nature, 
and  second  in  its  dignity  and  use;    Thau   ehalt 

*  Rom.  X.  2.  f  Lev.  xix.  IS. 
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hn>e  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  But  this  also  the  Jews 
contrived  to  explain  in  a  wrong  manner^  that  they 
might  gratify  wrong  inclinations.  For  which  reason 
he  took  an  opportunity  to  set  them  right.  And  be* 
sides  the  Jews^  multitudes  of  others  both  before  and 
ever  since,  have  done  the  same  thing.  Nay  some, 
not  content  with  perverting,  and  so  disobeying,  have 
directly  found  fault  with  it. 

Yet  whoever  believes  in  a  wise  and  good  Ruler  of 
the  world,  must  believe  it  to  be  his  will,  that  hu- 
manity should  be  practised  amongst  men :  and  who* 
ever  feels  in  himself  kind  affections,  must  think  the 
exercise  of  them  his  duty.  But  then  doubts  are 
raised,  who  are  intitled  to  our  kindness,  and  in  what 
degree:  both  which  points  therefore  the  precept,  now 
before  us,  briefly  determines.  And  I  shall  exjdaih 
and  vindicate  \\f^  determinations,  by  shewing  you  the 
meaning,  firsts  of  the  word  neighbotur  ;  secondly ,  of 
the  expression,  lavit^  him  as  ourselves  :  and  prDviBg 
in  some  measure  all  the  way,  but  principally  at  the 
conclusion,  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  hav- 
ing so  much  regard  for  so  many  as  the  text  requires. 

I.  Our  neighbour  then  commonly  signifies  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  not  seldom  in  heathen  writers,  every  person 
who  is  placed  within  our  reach  and  influence.  Ac- 
cordingly, St.  Paul,  instead  of  saying,  he  that  loTeth 
his  neighbour,  saith,  he  that  lateth  another,  hath  ful- 
fitted  the  law  *.  We  have  usually  the  most  frequent 
opportunities  of  doing  good  to  those  who  live  with 
us,  or  near  us.  But  if  any  one,  however  distant  from 
us,  or  unknown  to  us,  particularly  wants  our  help,  he 
is,  in  effect,  by  that  very  thing,  brought  near  u»  for 
the  time,  and  put  under  our  care.  God*K  benevolenc4f 
is  absolutely  universal :  ours  should  be  extended  afe  far 

*  Rom.  nxLi.  8» 
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as  it  can :  and  the  extent  of  men's  pow^  h&ng  ejh 
tremely  various  and  uncertain ;  (for  the  meanest  sub* 
ject  may  sometimes^  by  one  single  discovery,  do  moie 
general  service  to  mankind,  than  the  greatest  monarch 
b  capable  of)  the  word  neighhour  hath  this  peculiar 
advantage,  and  therefore  propriety,  that  it  contracts 
or  enlarges  its  signification,  just  as  the  case  demands; 
and  either  takes  in  the  extremities  of  the  g^be,  oc 
confines  itself  to  our  own  home. 

Some  have  carried  their  public-spiritedness  -  too 
far;  and  piqued  themselves  on  manifesting  good* 
will  to  their  fellow-creatures,  by  undertakings  out  ctf 
their  province,  and  even  beyond  their  abilities ;  while 

(their  proper  neighbours,  those  with  whom  they  had 
dose  connexions,  and  their  proper  business,  that 
which  their  circumstances  bound  them  to  mind, 
were  disregarded :  an  injudicious  conduct,  when  it 
proceeds  from  the  best  intentions ;  but  highly  blame- 
able,  if  vanity,  or  a  meddling  temper,  be  the  source  of 
it :  on  which  head  these  persons  would  do  well  to  ex- 
amine themselves.  But  the  far  more  ordinary  fault 
is  the  opposite  one  :  narrowing  the  bounds  of  our 
,    friendly  dispositions ;  and  excluding  those  from  the 

benefit  of  being  our  neighbours,  who  have  a  right  to  it. 

^       The  principle  causes  of  this  are  three:  hatred, 

\  pride,  and  selfishness. 

1.  One  chief  ground  of  hatred  long  hath  been,  and 
is,  diversity  of  faith  or  worship :  of  which  case  we 
have  a  most  remarkable  instance,  Luke  x.  25,  &c. 
There  a  certain  Imoyer  standing  up,  and  tempting 
our  Saviour  with  the  question,  Whai  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life;  he  draws  from  his  own  mouth  the 
answer.  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thysejf:  then  tells 
him.  Thou  hast  answered  right:  This  do,  and  thou 
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€hull  live.  But  he,  mUing,  as  the  Evangelist  ob- 
serves, to  justify  himse^,  said  unto  Jesus,  And  who  is 
my  neighbour  9  imagining,  no  doubt,  as  the  sequel 
shewed,  and  as  most  of  his  countrymen  thought  at 
that  time,  and  many  ages  after*,  if  they  do  not  still, 
that  none  but  the  members  of  his  own  communion 
deserved  the  name :  and  that  all  others  were  to  be 
deemed  unrelated  to  him,  and  held  in  abhorrence. 
This  abominable  notion  our  blessed  Lord  might  have 
confuted  by  numerous  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment f  :  but  he  thought  it  more  useful  to  humble  the 
vain  man,  by  convicting  him  from  the  testimony  of 
his  conscience,  and  making  him  confess,  without  per- 
ceiving it,  how  unjust  his  interpretation  was.  For 
this  end  he  tells  him  the  moving  story,  that  you 
all  know,  of  the  Jew  and  the  Samaritan ;  of  which 
two  nations  the  former  detested  the  latter  beyond 
all  others;  and  having  easily  brought  him  to  de- 
clare, that  the  Samaritan  had  acted  the  neigh- 
bourly part,  as  he  ought,  to  the  Jew,  it  evidently 
followed  that  a  Jew,  upon  occasion,  should  act  the 
same  part  to  a  Samaritan.  Which  thinkest  thou  wtu 
neighbour  to  him  tJuU  fell  amongst  the  thieves  f 
And  he  said,  he  thai  shewed  mercy  on  him.  Then 
said  Jesus  unto  him.  Go  and  do  thou  likewise.  O 
that  an  Christians  of  all  denominations  had  learned, 
or  would  yet  learn,  from  hence  and  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  Gospel,  what  some  of  them  in  particu- 
lar are  lamentably  ignorant  of,  or  worse :  that  kind- 
ness and  tenderness,  and  much  more  justice  and 
equity,  are  due  to  those  of  every  sect  and  party,  from 
whom  they  differ  the  most  widely :  and  due,  as  a 
condition  of  their  inJieriting  eternal  life. 

*  See  Lightfoofs  Harm,  of  New  Test,  and  on  this  History, 
t  ExocL  xxii.  21.  xxui.  9.  Lct.  xix.  33,  34.  Dcut.  x.  19,  &c. 
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Another  thing,  which  often  withholds  our  kind 
gud  fimn  very  fit  objects  of  it,  and  excites  hatred  to 
them,  is  rivakhip  in  profit,  advancement,  afiectioBt 
reputation*  And  we  may  see  in  the  world,  perhaps 
fed  in  oursdves,  if  we  examine,  as  we  every  one 
should,  that  competitions,  not  only  about  mattern  of 
some  weight,  but  the  merest  trifles,  can  turn  the  heal 
neighbours,  the  nearest  relations,  the  dearest  firiends^ 
into  absolute  strangers,  if  not  bitter  enemies.  Nay 
the  bare  success  of  others,  where  we  neither  were  nor 
could  be  their  competitors,  is  enough  som^imes  to 
alienate  our  hearts  firom  them  to  a  strange  degre& 
Yet  surely  we  ought  not  to  be  hated  by  others,  either 
for  aiming  at,  or  obtaining  advantages,  by  any  ftir 
means ;  nor  consequently  they  by  us.  Nay,  diould 
they,  in  such  a  case,  thwart  an  important  interest  of 
ours,  to  secure  an  inconsiderable  one  of  their  own : 
even  this,  though  a  sad  defect  of  generosity,  may  in 
strictness  of  speech  be  no  injustice. 

But  further,  supposing  a  man  hath  directly  done 
us  a  palpable  injury,  still  he  is  our  neighbour.  Per* 
haps  it  was  ignorantly,  or  inadvertently,  or  firom  such 
firailty,  as  we  and  all  men  are  liable  to :  or  it  is  but  a 
slight  or  a  single  ofibnce :  or  we  had  provoked  him 
to  it ;  or  received  favours  from  him,  that  overbalance 
it,  or  he  hath  good  qualities  in  other  respects,  that 
intitle  him  to  our  esteem.  Or  if  he  be,  on  the  whole 
wicked :  yet  possibly  he  is  not  incorrigible.  While 
we  are  too  much  offended  to  bear  with  him,  our 
heavenly  Father,  whom  he  hath  much  more  offended, 
bears  with  him ;  and  is  graciously  trying  all  methods 
to  reclaim  him.  You  will  say,  *'  God  cannot  be  hurt 
by  his  wickedness.**  Why,  neither  need  you.  By 
patience,  you  may  always  turn  it  to  your  spiritual 
improvement :  by  4)rudence,  you  may  generally  avoid 
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mny  temporal  harm  from  it.  You  may,  if  it  be  neces* 
sary,  punish  him  for  it:  yet  consider  him  as  one 
whom  you  could  heartily  wish  to  treat  more  gently. 

2.  The  same  bad  effect,  that  resentment  hath  on 
some,  pride  alone  hath  on  others :  they  cannot  allow 
such  low  creatures,  as  the  multitude  are,  to  claim 
dieir  notice,  and  even  their  love,  by  a  presumptuous 
name,  which  implies  a  sort  of  equality  with  them. 
But  indeed  they  are  not  only  our  neighbours,  but  our 
brethren :  for  God  hath  made  qf  one  blood  all  that 
dwell  on  the  face  qf  the  earth*.  They  have  the 
same  principles  of  human  nature,  the  same  rights  of 
human  society,  the  same  protection  of  divine  Provi- 
dence here,  the  same  covenant  of  eternal  glory  here- 
after. And  if  we  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  these  things, 
overlook  the  contemptibleness  of  their  outward  ap- 
pearance, and  treat  them  with  compassion  and  be- 
neficence, instead  of  scorn;  we  are  much  meaner 
wretches  than  great  numbers  of  them. 

3.  A  third  inducement  to  deny  others  a  claim  to 
our  neighbourly  regard  is  selfishness :  a  worse  turn 
of  mind,  on  some  accounts,  than  either  of  the  former. 
A  man's  anger  and  pride  can  affect  but  part  of  hia 
neighbours,  usually  a  small  one :  to  the  rest  he  may 
still  be  friendly  and  beneficent  But  the  selfish  man 
acknowledges  no  neighbour :  is  concerned  solely  for 
himself,  and  what  he  is  pleased  to  reckon  his  own  in- 
terest ;  which  he  places  in  wealth  or  rank,  power  or 
pleasure.  And  they  who  seek  wealth  only  by  exces- 
sive frugality,  are  generally  disliked  rather  more  than 
they  deserve.  But  such  as  enrich  or  advance  them- 
sdives  by  the  wickedest  rapaciousness  and  baseness, 
provided  they  live  splendidly  and  expensively,  are 
considered  with  an  indulgence  that  hath  extr^nely 

'  •  Acts  xvu.  U. 
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pcvnieioiis  firaits.  And  the  mottalNndoMd^ 
of.  immoral  pleasure  obtain,  by  their  shewishgaietf^ 
the  character  of  the  best  natured  people  imaginable  r 
though  they  often  have  originally,  and  seldom  fiul  to 
acquire,  the  most  absolute  insensibility  to  public  ird- 
|aie»  the  ties  of  hospitality  and  friendship,  the.dis* 
trcasoB  of  fiunilies,and  even  of  the  unhappy  creatomi 
who  have  believed  their  professions  of  the  tendefot 
aflntiments* 

But  next  in  guilt  to  sudi  as  mind  none  but  thent- 
selyes,  is  he,  that  fixes  upon  one,  or  some  few,  lela^ 
tions  or  fevourites,  for  the  objects  of  his  whole  affiso- 
tion :  a  fault  the  more  dangerous,  as  possiUy  it  may 
appear  to  him  a  virtue.  He  is  doing  his  share  of  good : 
taking  care  of  those,  who  naturally,  or  by  a  sort  of 
adoption  belong  to  him.    And  doubdess  we.  are  pe» 
culiaily  intrusted  with  such :  but  not  authorised  either 
to  Jiyure.  or  neglect  others  for  the  sake  of  exalting 
these  to  a  height  that  is  needless,  and  perhaps  hurtfbl 
even  to  themselves.  Kindness  of  heart  was  {Wanted  in 
men,  not  to  divide  the  world  into  little  parties,  each  oC- 
which   should  keep  separate  from  and  be  zealons* 
against  the  rest ;  but  to  unite  all,  as  much  as  could  be, 
into  one  neighbourhood,  indeed  one  body,  animated 
with  one  soul.  It  is  not  for  our  family,  or  our  friends 
alone  that  God  is  concerned,  or  would  have  us  con- 
cemed :  but  universal  good  is  his  end,  and  universal 
good-will  is  the  great  instrument  which  he  hath  given 
us  to  promote  it    Therefore  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  the  common  relation  of  man  to  man :  and,  when- 
ever It  is  doubtful  whether  that,  or  the  particular  ties 
of  blood  or  intimacy  require  the  preference,  far  from- 
following  the  strongest  propensity  blindfold,  we  should 
labour  to  preserve  the  sincerest  impartiality  in  formii^* 
our  judgment :  for  that  and  that  only  will  effectually 
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plead  our  excuse,  if  we  err,  as  without  question  we 
often  do. 

Having  now  seen  the  scriptural  and  rational  extent 
of  the  phrase.  Thy  neighbour,  let  us  consider 

II.  What,  and  how  necessary,  that  love  is,  which  i 
the  ccHnmandment  in  the  text  enjoins  us  to  bear  him./ 
This,  I  hope,  hath  appeared  already  in  some  measure  f 
but  must  be  shewn  more  distinctly,  because  too  many 
object,  that  they  cannot  help  hating  some  persons, 
and  see  no  cause  to  love  many  others. 

Now,  it  should  be  considered,  we  have  two  sorts  of' 
love :  one  of  esteem,  founded  on  the  opinion  that  men 
are  deserving ;  the  other,  of  mere  benevolence,  founded 
on  the  knowledge  that  they  are  capable  of  pleasure 
and  pain.  The  former  we  may  justly  be  expected  to 
have  for  all  we  can:  the  latter,  for  all  absolutely. 
There  are  people  in  the  world,  for  whom  we  cannot 
well  have  much  esteem.  Yet  every  one  hath  some 
valuable  qualities.  Those  whom  we  dislike,  it  is  great 
odds,  have  more  than  we  allow  them :  possibly,  were 
it  not  for  our  passions  and  prejudices,  we  should  find 
several  of  them  to  be  highly  worthy  and  amiable.  And, 
though  we  are  not  always  obliged  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  merit,  we  are  obliged  not  to  detract  from  it. 
But,  whatever  ground  we  may  have  to  think  ill  of 
them ;  nothing  hinders  us  from  wishing  well  to  them. 
If  they  are  bad,  is  there  not  great  need  of  wishing 
they  were  better  ?  Continuing  such  as  they  are,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  wish  them  every  enjoyment,  that 
will  do  no  harm  to  them  or  others  ?  Do  they  not  often 
in  this  world,  and  will  they  not  certainly  in  the  next, 
pay  dearly  enough  for  their  wickedness  ?  And  is  it  not 
the  part  of  humanity  then  to  exercise  pity  towards 
them ;  and  leave  vengeance  to  Him  whose  it  is? 

*'  But  they  are  our  enemies  :  is  that  a  title  to  our 
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love  ?^  No,  certainly.  Yon  are  not  commanded  to 
love  them  because  they  are  your  enemies,  or  the  mora 
finr  being  so :  but  only,  in  a  due  measure,  notwitb* 
standing  th^  are  your  enemies.  Perhaps  indeed  they 
are  not  so ;  at  least,  to  near  the  degree  that  you  famU 
gine.  But  if  they  were:  hath  not  God  loved  us,  aaii 
sent  his  son  to  die  for  us,  when  we  were  enemies  *f 
Hath  he  not  abundant  right  to  expect  this  return  fimn 
us  t  Doth  he  not  expressly  tell  us,  he  expects  itf 
Hath  he  not  planted  a  natural  principle  of  rdenting 
and  forgiveness  in  us  ?  And  is  he  not  ready  to  assist 
us  continuaDy,  by  his  grace,  in  the  revival  and  cnhS- 
vation  of  it  ? 

But  you  win  say,  ''  Even  to  our  enemies  we  win 
do  no  wrong :  should  a  proper  occasion  offer,  we 
win  do  them  service:  and  then,  how  can  it  signify 
any  thing,  what  our  affections  to  them  are  f  Why, 
you  may  profess  to  behave  thus,  without  loving  them 
at  aU :  and  you  may  possibly  design  it :  but  you  witt 
not  keep  up  to  it.  Such  as  your  affections  are,  such 
win  your  actions  be :  and  endeavouring  to  restrain  the 
latter,  without  amending  the  former,  you  will  find,  is 
continual  uneasiness,  and  much  labour,  to  little  pur- 
pose. Rectifying  your  inward  disposition  is  going  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  To  think  of  your  neighbour 
with  mildness  and  candour,  and  therefore  behave  to 
him  with  equity  and  kindness,  is  a  plain  way.  But 
when  you  pretend  never  to  do  him  harm,  though  you 
always  wish  it  him ;  and  to  be  ready  to  promote  his 
happin^s,  while  you  desire  his  misery :  either  you 
are  not  m  earnest,  or  you  do  not  know  yourself;  it  is 
too  hard  for  human  strength.  So  that  in  this,  indeed, 
in  every  instance,  where  Christianity  may  seem  te 
have  made  our  duty  more  difficult,  by  enjoining  the 

♦  Rom.  V.  10. 
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refonnation  of  our  hearts  as  well  as  our  lives^  it  hath 
ion  the  contrary  made  it  practicahle  and  easy,  by  put* 
ting  us  in  the  only  true  method.  Besides,  regidating 
the  one,  without  the  other,  if  we  could  do  it,  would 
be  utterly  insufficient  to  answer  our  Maker's  great 
end,  the  purifying  of  our  natures,  and  exalting  us  to 
a  capacity  of  heavenly  bliss.  The  affections,  in  the 
moral  sense,  are  the  man.  And  if  you  give  up  to 
God  your  outward  actions  only,  your  sacrifice  is  de- 
fective and  unacceptable.  You  will  plead  it  may  be, 
that  to  him  you  give  up  your  whole  soul :  for  you 
love  God  intirely,  though  you  hate  bad  men.  But 
loving  them,  is  one  main  proof  which  he  requires  of 
your  loving  him.     If  you  loved,  you  would  obey,  you 

would  imitate  him.    And  therefore  St.  John  declares. 

« 

^f  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he 
is  a  liar*. 

Observe  also,  that  as  your  love  to  your  brethren 
must  be  inward  aild  sincere,  so  it  must  have  in  view,\ 
not  merely. their  present  gratification,  but  their  lasting 
benefit,  even  in  opposition  to  that ;  and'  not  merely 
their  welfare  in  this  world,  but  in  the  next  too.  For 
never  was  there  surely  a  more  dreadful  abuse  of 
words,  than  to  call  that  good-nature,  which  compla- 
cently allows  acquaintance,  dependants,  friends,  rela- 
tions ever  so  near,  to  go  on  unmolested  to  ruin,  here 
and  hereafter :  nay,  too  often,  directly  invites  and 
leads  them  to  it.  The  Scripture,  in  prohibiting  this 
behaviour,  gives  it  the  opposite  name,  and  very  justly. 
Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart :  thou  shaU 
rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  stffer  sin  upon  him  f* 
Whence,  take  notice  again,  that  mere  desire  of  good 
to  another,  when  more  is  in  our  power,  will  by  no 
means  be  sufficient.   Love  is  an  active  principle :  anq 

♦  1  John  iv.  20.  +  Lev.  xix.  17. 
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if  we  stop  short,  be  it  through  penuriousness^orbeit 
through  indolence,  contented  with  only  wishing  irdl 
to  those,  whom  with  moderate  pains  mkl  expence  w« 
might  actually  serve ;  it  is  leaving  that  affection  to 
spend  itself  in  doing  nothing,  unless  it  be  cheatii^  ua 
with  an  imagination  of  our  being  better  than  we  axe» 
which  God  hath  commanded  us  to  cherish  and  extxt 
for  the  noblest  purposes. 

But  admitting,  that  we  are  to  love  our  neighbour  in 
this  manner,  still  doth  not  the  command  of  loving  him 
as  ourselves,  extend  to  something  impossible?  Cerr 
tainly  not  For  we  meet  with  several  instances  of 
persons  being  said  to  love  others  as  their  own  Mmtf, 
or  themselves,  both  in  the  sacred*  and  pn^oe 
writers  t :  and  we  are  to  underatand  the  phrase  agree- 
ably to  their  meaning ;  not  to  stretch  it  farther  tha* 
they  can  mean.  In  Scripture,  at  least,  it  doth  not  de- 
note the  very  highest  affection  that  we  are  ca]^let)t 
For  the  duty  of  loving  God  is  plainly  deseed  to  bti 
expressed  in  stronger  terms,  than  that  of  loving  our 
neighbour.     Yet  the  latter  must  imply,  not  only  good 
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degree  of  good- will ;  for  that  also  we  bear  to  ourselves 
And  fiffther,  we  are  to  love  him  in  proportion  as  we 
love  ourselves :  to  pay  a  more  attentive  regard  to 
liis  interests,  the  more  powerfully  we  are  addicted  by 
nature  or  custom  to  regard  our  own ;  and  so  preserve 
tiie  balance  of  our  affections  in  due  poise.     This> 
iiowever,  we  shall  do  much  better,  if  we  also  take 
the  expression,  as  we  justly  may,  to  comprehend  an 
Injunction,  that  we  love  and  consider  our  neighbour 
just  as  much  as  we  should  love  and  consider  ourselves, 
were  we  in  his  case.     For,  though  we  be  equally  af- 
fected by  his  circumstances  and  our  own,  so  far  as  we 
can  know  and  feel  both,  this  will  carry  us  no  unfit 
lengths  in  his  favour :  because  we  cannot  know  and 
fed  both  in  the  same  degree :  and,  though  we  could, 
no  harm  would  follow.     Indeed  we  are  sometimes 
bound,  in  the  practical  sense,  to  love  our  neighbour 
more  than  ourselves :  to  shew  a  greater  concern  for 
his  good,  not  only  than  we  do  shew  for  our  own ;  for 
which,  God  knows,  in  the  principal  points,  we  often 
-shew  none  at  all ;  but  than  we  ought  to  shew  for  our 
^wn :  because  a  very  important  advantage  of  his  may 
7>e  in  question ;  and  a  small  one,  in  comparison,  of 
x)urs ;  which  it  would  be  meanness  not  to  slight :  or 
the  advantage  of  many  may  be  in   one  scale,  and 
our  own  singly  in  the  other.     Now,  when  that  hap- 
pens, we  may  be  obliged  to  go  so  far  as  to  lay  down 
our  lives  for  our  brethren*  \  not  only  for  their  eternal, 
but  temporal  welfare.     Still,  unquestionably,  in  all 
cases  that  but  approach  towards  an  equality,  we  act 
allowably  in  preferring  ourselves,  where  no  obliga- 
tion of  justice  or  truth  exacts  the  contrary.     And,  in 
the  endless  variety  of  circumstances  that  occur  in 
human  life,  all  that  could  be  done  by  precept,  at  least 

*  John  iii.  16. 
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principle  he  hath  planted  in  our  nature,  the  love  of 
oorselTes,  and  adopt  others,  often  of  very  undeaerv* 
ing  characters,  in  our  own  room.  But  conrider :  self- 
love  is  not  happiness ;  it  is  not  always  the  instrument  j 
of  procuring  happiness ;  but  makes  us  uneasy  and 
wretched.  It  can  procure  happiness  no  otherwiae 
than  by  exciting  us  to  gratify  our  natural  inclinations, 
when  that  will  do  us  good ;  and  restraining  us  from 
gratifying  them,  when  it  would  do  us  harm.  Now  love 
to  our  fellow-creatures  is  one  of  our  natural  inclina- 
tions. We  all  feel  and  shew  it  to  be  so,  in  some  in- 
stances, more  or  less.  And  why  is  not  the  indulgence 
of  it,  within  the  bounds  now  prescribed,  as  likely  to  do 
as  much  good  and  little  harm,  as  that  of  any  other  ?  It 
la  a  pleasing  movement  of  mind  in  itself.  Reflection 
npon  it  aflfords  a  second  pleasure.  We  approve  and 
esteem  ourselves  for  having  it,  and  for  attempting 
what  it  prompts  us  to.  If  we  succeed,  we  have  ex- 
tluisite  joy :  if  we  fail,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  comfort, 
that  we  meant  well.  And  ordinarily  speaking,  all 
around  us  commend  and  applaud  us  for  it.  By  these 
means  our  goodness  often  brings  us  great  worldly 
advantages :  and  very  often  is  attended  with  no 
worldly  disadvantage.  For  there  are  many  and  daily 
ways  of  exercising  it  without  expence  or  trouble. 
And  if  the  rest  do  cost  us  something,  perhaps  we  can 
well  bear  it,  and  not  be  at  all  the  worse.  But,  were  it 
more,  do  our  indulgences  of  other  inclinations  cost  us 
tiothing  ?  Do  not  the  debaucheries,  the  resentments, 
tke  amusements,  the  vanities,  the  caprices  of  men, 
interfere  much  more  frequently  and  irreconcileably 
with  the  truest  and  nearest  even  of  their  temporal  in- 
terests, than  the  love  of  their  neighbour  doth  ?  "  But 
these  things,  you  will  say,  give  much  higher  de- 
light .•*    Perhaps  not.     For  multitudes  pursue  with 
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strange  eiq^emess  what  yields  them  very  little  sttiB- 
.ftctioD.  At  best,  it  is  a  very  unwise  ddight.  And 
possibly  you  are  pleased  with  your  present  objects  ef 
4fe^re,  only  because  you  have  set  yourselves  to  be 
pUased  with  them.  Set  yourselves  therefore  to  be 
pleased  with  promoting  the  welfare  of  others :  and 
you  will  find  your  account  in  it,  beyond  any  thing  n 
this  world. 

Indeed  almost  all  the  misery  of  this  world  proceeds 
from  the  want  of  it.  The  unavoidable  evils  of  life 
are.nothing  to  those  which  we  bring  upon  one  ano- 
:  ther  voluntarily,  by  ill-nature,  insensibility  and  heed- 
'  less  disregard.  These  are  the  heavy  sufferings,  that 
every  one  complains  of  and  groans  under,  and  alwajs 
must,  if  every  one  will  be  guilty  of  such  behaviour: 
and  nothing  can  put  an  end  to  it,  but  social  love. 
.Instead  therefore  of  being  against  the  interest  of  any 
man,  it  is  most  essentially  for  the  interest  of  aD  men^ 
and  were  it  to  prevdl  universally  upon  earth,  no  in-  . 
jury  would  be  attempted,  no  act  of  kindness  neg- 
lected.    For,  as  St.  Paul  argues :  This,  l%tm  Omlf 
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soever  the  world  would  become,  were  all  men  inh 
fluencedby  these  principles ;  yet,  since  they  are  not, 
why  must  we  T  Because  the  whole  can  be  amended 
only  by  the  separate  amendment  of  each  part.  ^But, 
you  will  say,  unless  the  rest  will  amend,  of  which, 
to  speak  moderately,  there  is  no  likelihood  in  onr 
time,  the  wickedness  and  misery  of  mankind  must, 
if  we  are  to  love  them  so  well,  and  seek  their  good  so 
earnestly,  occasion  us  much  fruitless  pain,  innumerar 
ble  disappointments  and  melancholy  reflections."^ 
Why,  so  it  will,  if  we  engage  in  too  great,  or  too  diffi- 
cult, or  too  many  undertakings ;  if  we  raise  our  ex- 
pectations too  high ;  or  suffer  opposition,  either  to 
kindle  us  into  vehemence,  or  plunge  us  into  despair. 
But  we  may  go  on  very  comfortably,  if  we  preserve 
the  true  temper :  exerting  a  calm  settled  benevolence 
on  all  fit  occasions,  because  we  ought;  without 
hoping  to  succeed  very  often,  or  to  produce  on  the 
whole  any  remarkable  chan/ze  for  the  better:  but 
labouring  the  more  constantly  for  this  very  reason, 
that  not  a  little  of  what  we  do  will,  to  all  appearance, 
with  respect  to  others,  be  labour  lost.  In  the  morti- 
ing  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not 
thine  hand:  for  thou  knowest  not,  whether  sluUl 
fTosper,  this,  or  that:  or  whether  they  both  shall 
be  alike  good*.  But  thus  much  we  know  however, 
that  the  seemingly  most  unprofitable  exercises  of 
kindness  will  not  only  be  of  unspeakable  benefit  to 
ourselves  in  the  upshot,  which  might  surely^  suffice 
us,  but  will  prove  some  means  in  the  hands  of  divine 
wisdom  for  bringing  forth  at  length  general  good  out 
of  all  evil.  Being  therefore  thus  labourers  together 
with  God^,  why  should  we  not  be  happy  in  our  pro- 
portion; as  he  is  perfectly,    notwithstanding   the 

•  Eccl.  xi.  6.  +1  Cor.  iii.  9, 
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of  liis  gfackHM  piurpoiei  trnvwds  a  wald^ 

he  lovM  infinitely  WMer,  tten  tlM 
f 


But ymi wis  argue  further  yet:  ''  Whatever 
we  iMy  have  within^  we  ahaU  have  none  withovl,  Iral 
be  huighed  at  for  poor  tame  wretches^  and  tnaqiiei 
on  aecurdy.''  No  such  thing.  Though  few  aagr 
hnifeate  yon,  very  few  wiU  in  earnest  despise  yon^  ani 
fewer  still  attack  you  in  any  material  point.  Ixw^to 
dl  men  cannot  often  provoke  any  man.  And  in  cmo 
of  assault,  you  are  not  forbidden  the  just  metlKida  ef 
sdl-pieservation ;  you  are  commanded  to  be  pradna 
aa  inA  as  lmmle$$^ :  you  have  the  laws  to  pratoet 
ymi)  aD  the  good  to  support  you»  firom  indbaliant 
and  most  of  ihe  had,  if  for  no  better  a  reason,  yel 
lest  fkqr  should  suffer  next  You  will  scnqde^  1 
own»  taking  some  advantages,  by  whidb  th^  often 
succeed  r  but  you  wiU  also  avoid  some  disadvantages^ 
by  which  they  are  often  ruined.  And,  besides  human 
helpa,  you  will  have  the  providence  of  God  on  your 
aide,  both  to  defend  you  and  perhaps  to  reward  you 
openly  even  here.  Or,  should  he  see  it  best  for  you 
to  go  without  temporal  recompense,  nay  to  auflfer 
temporal  inconveniences  ever  so  grievous :  bear  but 
an  patiently  firom  a  sense  of  duty  to  Him,  and  you  wiU 
be  filled  with  consolation  in  this  world,  and  assured 
ef  glory  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Trust  him  therefore  boldly  with  the  absolute  diree* 

tion  of  your  hearts  and  lives.    Let  those,  who  resolve 

/to  be  too  cunning  for  their  Maker,  suppress  and  ex-* 

/  tinguish  every  firiendly  sentiment  in  their  breasts,  be 

<  blind  and  deaf  to  the  distresses  of  aQ  around  them, 

pursue  with  unrelenting  fervour  their  own  interests, 

*  Matth.  X.  Id. 
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their  own  pleasures,  their  own  schemes  of  malevo* 
knee,  hateful  and  hating  one  another*.  But  let  us 
be  simple  concerning  evil,  and  wise  only  unto  that 
which  is  good'f :  shew  mercff  with  cheeffidness,  love 
without  dissimulation,  be  kindly  t^ectioned,  in  honour 
prrfisrring  one  another,  distributing  to  the  necessities 
itfihe  saints  :  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  weep  with 
tham^  thai  weep;  he  not  high-mind&d,.  but  cmtdesemtd 
to  men  qf  law  estateX :  look  with  pleasure  on  the  vir- 
tues, the  accomplishments,  the  success  of  others; 
fee  slow  to  believe  their  feults,  think  of  them  with 
ceneem,  und  treat  them  with  mildness :  love  even  ottt 
enemieis,  bless  them  thtd  cnrse  ns,  do  good  to  them 
thatkateus,  and  pray /or  them' that  despit^fulfy  use 
9S,  andperseeute  as.  For  soshaU  we  be  thech^dren 
^  out  Father,  which  is  in  Heaven;  who  nudteth  Us 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evUand  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain; 
an  tkejust  tmd  on  the  unjust^. 

♦Titiii.  5.  [f  Rom»  xt!.  19. 

X  Rom.  xii.  S— 16.  ^  Matth.  v.  44,  45. 
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nm  mm  Jetms  ied  tgt^  the  Spirit  into  the  wikkr- 
mts,  to  be  tea^ated  <^  the  devil. 

As  like  word  of  God  acquaints  us  with  many  tlungs 
t»t  jn«*l  in^MMttaiice.  concerning  our  present  and  for, 
tUR  cupditioa.  which  we  could  not  else  have  known : 
«*  it  <y»c  to  K  particularly,  a  very  interesting  scen^ 
«a  Ac  4MH>TCfw  which  it  makes  of  our  oonnexic^ 
Willi  iW  ialulkiums  of  the  invisible  world,  both^ood 
aad  Ml  ladeed,  that  various  orders  c^  ratioud 
Wii|p»  besides  man,  and  superior  to  him,  exist  ia 
lias  «MTwr»,  is  of  itsdf  extrenoely  probable.  That 
sone,  even  of  the  highest  of  them,  should  become 
«^ci?od.  i$  only  a  wonder  of  the  same  kind,  as  that 
too  many  of  tlie  best  abilities  amongst  men  should 
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18  by  no  means  inconceivable:  for/ since  the  inatonied 
frame  of  our  earth  is  confessedly  liable  to  powerful 
influences  from  other  parts  of  the  creation,  why  may 
not  the  intelligent  natures  in  it  be  so  too  ?  That  evil 
spirits  should  be  permitted  to  assault  us  in  a  degree 
consistent  with  our  freedom  of  will,  is  evidently  as 
reconcileable  both  to  the  holiness  and  goodness  of 
God,  as  that  we  are  suffered  to  tempt  one  another, 
often  perhaps  full  as  dangerously.  That  they  should 
be  capable  of  conveying  their  suggestions  to  us,  and 
we  not  know  their  manner  of  doing  it,  can  hardly  be 
called  strange :  for  we  scarce  know  the  manner  how 
any  one  thing  in  the  world  is  done,  if  we  examine  it 
to  the  bottom ;  not  even  how  we  convey  our  own 
thoughts  to  those  with  whom  we  converse.  And  that 
we  should  be  exposed  to  these  temptations,  withdat 
perceiving  them  to  proceed  from  any  such  cause,  is 
far  from  incredible :  for  we  are  frequently  influenced, 
and  strongly  too,  by  persons  of  no  higher  powers  and 
abilities  than  ourselves,  without  perceiving  that  they 
influence  us  at  all. 

But,  though  every  one  of  these  things  is  rationally 
supposeable,  yet  Scripture  only  can  satisfy  us,  that 
they  are  true  in  fact :  and  so  accordingly  it  fully  doth. 
For  though  it  tells  us,  that  bad  angels  are  held  in 
everlasting  chains  under  darkness  *,  it  tells  us  like- 
wise, that  our  adversary  the  devil  as  a  roaring  lion 
waUceth  about,  meaning,  doubtless,  within  the  extent 
of  his  chain,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour  ^^  And 
yet,  even  after  the  testimony  of  Scripture  given  to 
these  doctrines ;  as  they  relate  to  matters  whieh  lie 
out  of  sight,  and  therefore  affect  the  mind  but  faintly, 
unless  the  truth  and  importance  of  them  be  carefully 
impressed  upon  it,  we  receive  them  too  commonly 

•  Jude  6.  t  1  Pet.  v.  8. 
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iaam  vm  buuhmt  ^  serioiit  tiuMigkt  about  tiMu 
And  flo  ly  JggiMS  we  fifit  •mrlwk^  and  tlm  da«i^ 
and  tiMD  reject,  oiie  part  after  aiiotherctfwlM  is  i» 
imbM  oonoendBg  the  hidden  r^ion^  of  the  qeati—t 
(aa,  indeedr  if  once  we  h^u>^  where  Aall  we  ali^l^ 
Ml,  at  length,  instead  ctwaOdng,  sf  Chriatiang  ougii^ 
h^miuit/aUk^,  whiick  U  Mr  e^kknee  ^  tkmgM  mt 
mem.f,  wo  cook  to  consider  earthy  ofegeeCa  aa  the 
ontf  realities^  and  heaven  and  heD^  and  Ae  inhaWCante 
of  each,  as  nothing  at  alL 

SomOrit  must  be  owned^  Ihr  from>  disbeBevii^  wlioi 
thejF  nndeiataiid  theur  Bible  to  teack  on  Aeso  stil^ 
jocli^  »ake  k  almost  a>  point  of  vdigion  tobeiofe-ai 
gmat  deal  more ;  w^eieas  Hie  pfami'  and  safe  ndo 
oavtamly  is,^  to-go*  aa fiur  as  Scriptun  goeib  but  abo 
to  stiqp  wheco  Scnptore  stops.  Fcnr  whatever  notiooa 
ana  oreddlonritf  entotained,  beyond  its  warrant,  w9l 
sjhfays,  in^  the  event,  weaken,  instead  of  confirmingv 
t)M>  peisuaaion  of  its  genuine  articles.  But,  unde- 
niably, the  prevailing  extreme  at  present  is,  that  oi 
questioning,  or  slighting,  though  we  do  not  question, 
whatever  is  placed  a  little  without  the  reach  of  ear 
own)  feoulties,  be  it  ever  so  clearly  asserted  by  our 
Mbkev  himself.  This  turn  of  mind  is  highly  undntnl- 
fid-;  and  tends  to  mislead  us,  in  the  whole  of  r^giov 
flnt;  and  then  of  common  life.  The  remedies  for  it 
am,  to  tkink  of  ourselves  with  humility,  and  read  ami 
consider  the  doctrines  of  God's  word  with  reverent 
attention;  That  of  our  being  tempted  by  invisiblo 
powers  needs  not  have  any  wrong  effects  upon  us;  and^ 
may  have  very  right  ones.  For,  as  these  temptation» 
are  not  distinguishable  by  us  from  those  which  arise 
of  tiieniselves  in  our  own  breasts,  and  may  be  resisteA 

•'2Cor.v.  r.  tHeb.xi.  1. 
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«Aiictiia0]r  1^  the  saine  metliodi,  the  b^ 
by  no  jmi  orasequence  drive  us  either  into  inipcntH 
tieii  <nr  fkepaodaMqr*  ButtheoonsideonitionoffluiTiiig 
such  aa  adcUtiooal  advOTwry,  besides  the  wosid  ami 
the  fleshy  must  naturally  increase  our  watrbfahMsn, 
and  thankfiil  depend^ice  <m  the  hdp  of  divine  graoa : 
and  the  refiectiou  that>  in  eommitting  sin,  we  ve  eom^ 
plying  with  the  suggestions,  and  gratifying  the  ma* 
tiee  ^  the  enemies  of  God,  of  our  own  souls,  and  oi 
the  wlMiIe  ereation,  cannot  but  indine  us  to  a  strong 
aUiorrence  even  of  such  transgressions,  as  we  nii|^ 
else  have  be^n  disposed  to  view  in  a  pleasing  l^hl 

Now,  <tf  aU  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  relate 
lo  tids  point  of  doctrine,  there  are  nmse  more  instmo" 
tive,  than  those  of  the  Evangeliats,  in  which  we  find 
OHf  blessed  Lord  himsdf  assaidted  by  the  tempter: 
whose  vietory,  for  that  reason,  the  wisdmn  of  the 
Cherth  hath  taken  care  to  set  before  our  eyea  in  die 
Greq^  for  this  day ,  as  the  properest  adrnmntton  to  ua 
in  the  beguHung  of  the  present  seasim :  the  businesa 
of  which,  if  we  purpose  to  be  at  all  the  better 
for  it,  is  arming  ourselves  against  those  tempta* 
tions  with  whieh  we  may  meet  hereafter,  as  well  a& 
bumblHig  ourselves  for  having  yielded  to  so  many  al^ 
ready^    And  therefore  I  shall  now  ^adeavour, 

I.  To  explain  this  part  of  our  Saviour's  history. 

II.  To  point  out  in  a  few  words,  the  practical  uses 
tiiat  flow  from  it. 

I.  To  explain  this  part  of  his  history. 

The  number  of  wicked  spirits  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  very  large.  And  yet  one  only,  denoted 
by  the  name  of  Satan,  m  the  Devil,  is  generally  men- 
tioned as  inticing  men  to  sin.  The  reason  of  this,  in 
other  j^baces  of  Holy  Writ,  may  be,  that  as  they  are  all 
united  under  one  head,  and  engaged  in  one  design, 
they  are  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  one  adversary :  for. 
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in  the  commDn  language  of  war,  we  speak  of  tiie 
enemy  in  the  singular  number,  when  yet  we  mean  a 
multitude.  But  there  is  more  especial  ground  for  it, 
in  the  text,  as  unquestionably /A^jorfW^  qfthedeimms^ 
himself  would  personally  engage  in  so  arduous  a  cmn- 
bat,  as  that  with  Jesus  must  appear  likely  to  proTe. 
That  he,  who  bears  ill-will  to  all  men,  should  eamesdy 
wish  to  mislead  and  pervert  one,  whom  he  could  not 
but  see  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  man,  and  sent  on 
some  errand  of  singular  benefit  to  the  human  raee, 
was  to  be  expected.  And  that  he  should  hope  to  do 
it,  may  be  accounted  for,  partly  from  hence :  that  as 
wicked  men,  though  of  eminent  abilities,  are  perpe- 
tually attempting  very  absurd  things,  so  may  wicked 
spirits  too :  as  indeed  all  wickedness  implies,  in  its 
very  nature,  the  absurdest  hope  and  attempt  in  the 
world ;  that  of  being  gainers  by  disobe3ring  a  wise  and 
just  Ruler,  of  infinite  power.  Besides  the  devil  had 
fallen  himself,  even  without  a  tempter  :  he  had  suc- 
ceeded by  the  means  of  temptation  against  the  first 
man,  and  more  or  less  against  all  men  since ;  and 
probably  he  knew  not  distinctly  what  manner  of  per- 
son this  was  whom  he  assaulted.  For,  though  he 
might  know  him  to  have  been  declared  the  Son 
of  God,  still  that  name  is  capable  of  various  meanings. 
Or,  if  he  knew  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  yet 
he  might  imagine  that  this  promise  as  well  as  others 
was  a  conditional  one,  though  no  condition  was 
expressed  :  and  therefore  liable  to  be  defeated.  Or, 
at  least,  rage  might  urge  him  to  molest  though  he 
despaired  to  overcome. 

But  then,  why  the  Lord  of  all  if,  who  quickly  after- 

*  Matth.  ix.  34.  The  word  here  is  not  AiaCoXo?,  nor  is  that  ever 
used  of  wicked  spjrits  in  the  plural  number  :  and  therefore  it  is  pro- 
perer  to  say  demons,  than  devils. 

t  Acts.  X.  36, 
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i.wards  cast  out  demons  with  a  word,  submitted  pievi- 
.  ousiy  to  such  repeated  indignities,  as  these  trials  made 
of  him  hj  the  power  of  diEurkness,  perhaps  we  cannot 
fuUy  say.  But  this  at  least  may  be  said  very  safely, 
that,  for  any  thing  we  know,  it  might  hehtn>e  him,  not 
only  in  general,  to  be  made  in  aU  things  Uhe  tmid  his 
.brethren,  that  so  he  might  resist  the  devil  on  our 
behalf  perfectly,  whom  we  resist  very  imperfectly; 
but,  in  particular,  to  give  the  enemy  afl  advantages 
and  opportunities,  in  order  to  make  his  defeat  more 
conspicuous :  besides  that  we  may  gather,  as  I  shall 
shew  you  in  the  conclusion,  much  instruction  and 
.  much  comfort  from  the  benefit  of  his  example,  and 
from  the  condescending  assurance,  which  his  hamng 
.stfffered  himself,  being  tempted,  affords,  that  he  will 
succour  us  when  we  c^e  tempted  also  *•  The  wicked 
.one  made  this  attack  ujpon  him  at  the  beginning  of 
his  public  appearance,  because  undoubtedly  he 
thought  no  time  was  to  be  lost  for  preventing  the 
good  intended  by  it.  And  Jesus  was  led  up  qf  the 
Spirit  purposely  to  meet  him,  because  the  divine  om* 
niscience  foresaw  the  event.  As  for  the  choice  of  the 
wilderness,  for  the  scene  of  action ;  we  find,  that  he 
often  retired  into  places  of  solitude  for  meditation  and 
prayer :  and  no  wonder  if  he  did  it  now,  before  he 
undertook  the  inexpressibly  weighty  office,  for  which 
a  voice  from  Heaven  had  just  marked  liim  out»  Qfke 
addition  of  fasting  to  his  devotions  was  another  in* 
stance  (his  baptism  had  already  been  one)  o{Jmf(HSbg 
all  righteousness  t,  by  doing  in  obedience  to  G^'s 
general  appointment,  what,  if  he  did  not  want,  good 
men  in  all  ages  have  experienced,  when  used  on  fit 
occasions,  and  to  a  proper  degree,  very  needful  and 
beneficial.  His  fasting  the  determinate  number  of 
forty  days,  leads  us  immediately  to  recollect,  that 

•Hcb.  ii.l7,  18.  +  Mattli.  iii.  15. 
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Moms  tbt  ginr  of  the  bw,  ind  BUh  tin  ddtf  of  the 
mmihcu  did  the  verj  uune  thing  in  AtSr  til—, 
vMeh  he,  lite  c«w  M^li^Mff  tec  OMcI  lib  jmyijbii* 
dM  BOW.  Nor  ire  dierc  wantiiig  remttkaUe  colwt 
dMcii  of  tilt  nmnber  of  forQr  on  othnr  oocMiOM. 
Wtet  BOCRt  off  proTidtDoe  quT  Ue  omoealed  undw 
dm,  tppiWD  not  yet :  ftitnra  occun«nceB,  peifa^i^ 
vSihewit.  Bat,  in  tlie  mean  while  we  may  VMMio 
to  mj  this :  thit  u  our  SaviouT  used  ao  long  and  told 
lahatintnce  bat  once,  and  we  are  inc^p^U*  «r 
wing  It  90  nndi  at  once ;  repeating  a  fiunt  ahadow  of 
it  every  year  cannot  be  our  doty  merely  firom  hia  «t- 
M^la:  and  that,  neither  himsdf  nor  hit  apoadn 
latvaig  laid  any  snch  conmund  npoo  Christians,  Ae 
int  of  L«at  stands  only  on  the  footing  of  hnmai, 
thiw^  ancient,  injnnction,  sndprirate  {RiidenoK 

Dning  these  forty  days,  it  is  obsamd  by  St  Marii, 
•«r  Uctaed  Rodeemer  wtu  with  Ikt  triU  ^eatU: 
lAidi  words  must  imply,  dse  they  are  of  no  idgi^ 
ieauce,  that  the  fiercest  animalB  were  .awtd  by  his 
pnsence,  and  so  tax  laid  aside  their  saragc  i 
Ihef  -  -      . 
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tofear  will  ever  be  our  own  case,  or  to  bdieveisevm 
the  case  of  other  cwmion  men;  nor  3ret  to  doufot  «f 
its  having  been  his,  from  its  never  being  ours  or  tiieini. 
Jor  the  whole  life  of  Christ  was  so  fuH  of  wonden;, 
that  the  history  of  his  temptation  is  perfecdy  agiwE^ 
Ue  to  the  rest :  and  we  mnst  either  question  aU,  or 
no  part.  In  what  likeness  the  devil  appeared,  wt  art 
not  told :  probably  resembling  one  of  the  good  Angels^ 
who  seem  by  St  Mark  to  have  attended  our  Saviour^ 
and  ministered  mto  him  ^,  in  the  course  of  this  woni*- 
derAil  dispensation,  before  his  combat,  as  wdl  as  after 
bis  conquest.  We  learn  from  St.  Paul,  that  Satan 
hath  been  sometimes  tranrformed  into  an  Angel  ^ 
light  f.  And  such  a  transformaticm,  on  the  occasioii 
before  us,  not  only  suits  best  with  his  two  last 
temptations,  but  was  certainly  the  likeliest  to  procure 
him  success  in  any  of  them.  At  least  he  certainly  did 
not  appear  what  he  was :  for  that  would  intirely  have 
frustrated  his  intent.  And  accordingly  we  fii^  that 
as  soon  as  he  knew  himself  to  be  discovered,  he  des- 
paired and  fled. 

The  first  attack  which  the  tempter  made,  was 
grounded  on  the  bodily  necessities  of  our  blessed 
Lord ;  now  again  permitted  to  feel  the  appetite  of 
hunger ;  and  destitute,  where  he  was,  of  all  means  to 
satisfy  it  On  this  foundation  the  devil  raised  a 
proposal  of  refined  artifice :  that  he  should  instantly 
make  an  experiment,  and  give  a  proof,  of  the  truth 
and  extent  of  the  late  declaration  from  Heaven  in  his 
favour.  This  is  my  beloved  Son^,  by  ordering  a 
supernatural  supply  for  the  want  which  pressed  him. 
If  thou  he  the  Son  qf  Gody  command  that  these  stones 
he  "made  hread\.  Every  one,  perhaps,  may  not  im- 
mediately see  where  the  fault  of  this  would  have 
been ;  which  is  the  very  circumstance  that  made  it  a 

•  Mark  LIS.    \1t  Cor.  xi.  U.    %  Matth.  iii.  14.    §  Matth.  iv.  3. 
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cemed  the  intention  of^  the  tempter  conveys  him 
through  the  air,  (no  wonder  that  he  suffered  it,  for 
he  suffered  wicked  men  to  take  much  greater  liberties 
with  him  afterwards)  and  places  him  on  one  of  the  bat- 
tlements of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem :  exhorting  him 
to  cast  himself  down  in  the  sight  of  all  the  worshippers 
there  assembled,  and  procure  that  glory  to  the  Deity, 
and  that  honour  to  himself,  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  their  seeing  publicly  and  literally  fulfilled 
in  him  that  prediction  of  the  Psalmist  concerning  a 
pious  man,  which  so  eminently  pious  a  one  as  he  had 
certainly  both  reason  and  faith  enough  to  depend  on : 
He  shall  give  his  Angels  charge  concerning  thee: 
and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any 
time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone  * :  possibly 
insinuating  farther,  by  the  use  of  these  words,  his 
own  ambition  of  being  employed  as  the  instrument 
of  so  noble  a  miracle,  for  which  he  had  just  before 
shewn  himself  qualified,  and  the  tutelary  spirit  of  so 
excellent  a  person.  But  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
far  from  being  disconcerted  by  the  sudden  change  of 
the  argument,  or  dazzled  by  so  specious  a  plea,  calmly 
answers  by  another  text  of  Scripture,  explaining  and 
limiting  that,  which  the  seducer  had  quoted  imperfect- 
ly, and  applied  wrong :  Thou  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord 
ihy  God'\.  As  we  ought  not  from  diffidence  to  ask 
new  proofs  of  his  power,  where  we  have  had  sufficient 
ones  already,  so  neither  must  we  from  presumption 
urge  him  to  do  for  us  what. we  have  no  need  of,  and 
what  therefore  he  hath  given  us  no  right  to  expect. 
For  they,  who  throw  away  the  natural  means,  which 
he  hath  bestowed  on  them  for  preserving  themselves, 
forfeit  all  title  to  a  supernatural  protection. 

Though  unsuccessful  in  both  these  assaults,  the 

•  Psalm xci.  11,  12.  Matth.iv.  6.       +  Dent.  vi.  16.  Matth.  iv.  7. 
VOL.  I.  T 
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teofta  notwithstanding,  begins  another  wlthont  d»> 
htj,  probably  built  on  the  defeats  whitdi  he  had  nodtr- 
gone.  He  places  our  blessed  Lord,  still  giving  may 
to  his  vain  efforts,  on  a  conunanding  emineaice ;  n> 
j^resents  to  him  Irom  thence,  in  extended  view,  «v 
miniic  imagery,  or  pompous  description*,  whaterar 
was  great  and  splendid  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  eartli ; 
alledges,  that  to  himself,  as  the  vic^ierent  ftS  Ae 
Almighty,  the  dominion  of  this  sublunary  worid  wu 
granted ;  over  which  he  was  willing  to  place,  on  the 
reasonable  terms  of  homage  done  to  him  for  it,  one,  of 
whose  superior  understanding  and  lightness  of  vaaA 
he  had  now  made  so  thorough  a  trial.  AB  tJuMpotoer 
wUIgwe  ibee:/orit  is  delivered  wttowte.  {f  <Aerv> 
fore  thorn,  wilt  voorsHp  me,  all  shall  he  thine  f*  To  eaak 
of  the  former  suggestions  the  holy  Jesus  had  reidied 
vHhout  emotion :  but  now,  when  the  nufjes^  of  his 
heavenly  Father  was  inj  ured,  and  the  fiufli  of  hia  own 
allegiance  to  him  assailed,  by  so  vile  a  fidahoodl,  he 
bears  no  Imiger ;  tells  the  hypocrite,  he  knew  him 
well  for  the  adversary  of  God,  who  had  granted  to  lo 
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leaveth  him,  and  angels  came  and  ministered  nnto 
him*,  doubtless  whatever  his  condition  required. 

All  hopes  of  seducing  him  were  now  at  an  end. 
What  remained  was  only  to  oppose  and  persecute 
him.  And^  as  tliis  method  was  taken  very  soon  after 
the  former  failed,  St.  Luke  observes,  that  the  deeU 
departed  from  him  but  for  a  season  f.  Accordingly 
Christ  himself  expresses  the  whole  of  his  public  life 
CO  earth  by  the  phrase  of  his  temptations^.  But  as 
every  contrivance  of  the  ruler  of  darkness^  against 
him  proved  ineffectual ;  so  that,  which  he  laboured 
most,  and  at  length  accomplished,  the  taking  away 
of  his  Ufe,  instead  of  preventing  the  erection  of  out 
Saviour^s  rightful  kingdom,  gave  the  mortal  blow  to 
his  own  usurped  tyranny.  For  through  death  the  Son 
of  Man  destroyed  kirn  who  had  the  power  of  death,  that 
is  the  detnlW :  and  having  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers,  triumphed  over  them  on  his  cross^. 

II.  I  come  now  to  speak  briefly  of  the  practical 
uses  that  flow  from  this  part  of  our  Saviour's  history. 
And  the  following  are  not  inconsiderable :  that  the 
best  of  men  are  no  more  exempt  from  temptations 
than  others ;  but  may  possibly  be  tried  with  a  larger 
share  of  them,  and  such  as  are  harder  to  be  withstood; 
that  every  one  therefore  ought,  in  every  part  of  life, 
to  prepare  for  them ;  and  no  one,  merely  on  account 
of  his  suffering  ever  so  many,  to  doubt  of  the  favour 
and  love  of  God :  that  *  allurements  to  evil  may  per- 
haps beset  us  with  peculiar  importunity  in  the  en- 
trance upon  our  Christian  course ;  but,  if  we  resist 
them  faithfully  then,  may  cease  in  a  great  measure 
afterwards ;  and  God's  grace  enable  us  to  go  safely 
and  honourably  through  the  severest  conflicts  of  any 

•  Matth.iv.  10,  II.  +  Lukeiv.  IS.         %  Lukexxii.  28. 

§  Eph.  vi.  12.  II  Heb.  ii.  14.  f  Col.  ii.  14,  15. 
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other  kind :  that  retirement  and  meditation^  fosting 
and  prayer^  are  the  right  preparatives  against  all  so- 
licitations to  sin ;  which  yet  may  come  upon  us  in 
the  very  midst  of  our  religious  duties^  and  strictest 
observances;  nay^  Satan  may  seek  advantage  finom 
them  to  mislead  us :  that  if,  even  at  such  times  we 
are  not  secure^  much  less  are  we  so  in  the  midst  df 
the  cares  and  pursuits,  but  especially  the  pleasures  of 
life ;  by  thoughtless  indulgence  of  which,  we  invite 
and  aid  the  tempter,  whom  we  ought  to  shun  and 
oppose:  that  we  should  never  venture  out  of  the 
plfdn  road  of  duty,  to  supply  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sities; never  run  into  needless  danger,  in  hope  of 
extraordinary  deliverance ;  never  accept  the  greatest 
advantages,  when  offered  as  the  price  of  our  inno- 
cence :  that  riches,  and  honours,  and  power  are  the 
most  dangerous  of  trials,  being  reserved  for  the  last 
in  the  case  of  our  blessed  Lord :  and  whoever  can 
reject  them  instantly  with  indignation,  when  offered 
on  sinful  conditions,  as  he  did,  is  far  advanced  in  the 
road  to  perfection :  that  laying  up  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  Scripture  in  our  hearts,  ready  for  use,  is 
providing  the  best  defence  against  our  spiritual  ene- 
mies ;  yet  that  Scripture  itself  may  be  easily  perverted 
to  misguide  us,  unless  we  carefully  interpret  one  part 
of  it  by  another,  and  every  one  by  the  design  of  the 
whole :  that  the  effectual  way  of  dealing  with  all  evil 
suggestions,  is  to  repel  them  with  an  immediate,  and 
short,  and  determinate  answer,  founded  on  God's 
word ;  and  that  permitting  them  to  reply  tct  us,  and 
plead  with  us,  is  only  giving  them  a  handle  to  deceive 
and  destroy  us :  that  they,  who  are  led  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God  to  meet  difficulties,  will,  if  they  ask  it, 
be  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God  to  go  through  them ; 
and  so  with  the  temptation  he  will  cJso  make  a  way  to 
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escape*  :  or^  to  speak  in  St.  James's  words,  that  jf 
we  resist  the  devil,  he  will  flee  from  us  ;  andtfwe  draw 
nigh  to  God,  he  toill  draw  nigh  to  us^.  That  since 
we  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  hut  one,  who  was  tn 
all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  we  may  come  holMy 
through  him  to  the  throne  of  gra/:e,  and  find  help  in 
tkne  of  need.  But  then,  as  he  was  tempted  without 
sinX,  we  must  imitate,  though  we  cannot  equal,  him ; 
and  really,  though  not  perfectly  in  this  life,  conquer 
sin  also :  for  only  to  him  that  overcometh  will  he  grant 
to  sit  unth  him  in  his  throne^.  Yet,  as  the  tempter 
departed  from  our  Lord  himself  only  ybr.  a  season, 
we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  he  will  ever  depart  wholly 
from  us :  hut  may  still  comfort  ourselves,  that  if  we 
put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  and  wrestle  against 
him  as  we  ought,  we  shaU  he  able  to  stand  against. ail 
Ms  w%les\ :  nay,  every  attempt  to  weaken  our  virtues, 
shall  only  prove  a  wholesome  exercise  to  strengthen 
and  improve  them ;  till  at  length,  hsLving  fought  the 
good  fight  qf faith,  we  shall  lay  hold  on  eternal  ltfe% ; 
and  not  only  the  angels,  who  minister  to  us  now  as- 
sistance in  our  conflict,  shall  join  with  our  fellow 
saints  in  applauding  our  victory,  but  the  captain  qf 
our  scUvation**  himself  acknowledge  us  openly  for 
his  good  andfaitlfuL  soldiers  and  servants  f  !•  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  endvreth  temptation  :.  for  when  he  is 
tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  qf  life,  winch  the 
Lord  hath  promised  to  them  who  love  him  W. 

•  1  Cor.  X.  13.  +  James  iv.  7,  8.  %  Heb.  iv.  15,  16. 

§  Rev.  iii.  21.  ||  Eph.  vi.  11,  12.  f  1  Tim.  vi.  12. 

♦•  Heb.  ii.  10.  ft  Matth.  xxv.  21.    2  Tim.  ii.  3. 

XX  James  i.  12. 
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PHIL.  II.  21. 

Ww  all  9eek  their  own,  not  the  things  which  ate 

Jesus  Christ* s. 

Thsse  words  contain  both  an  account  what  the  prac* 
tice  of  mankmd  is,  and  also  an  mtimation  what  H 
should  be.  And  therefore^  in  discoursing  upon  them. 
It  will  be  proper, 

I.  To  consider  what  is  meant  by  seehing  our  own 

II.  What  by  seehing  the  things  tf  Jesus  Christ. 

III.  To  explain  and  prove  the  assertion,  that  cU 
seeh  the  former,  not  the  latter. 

IV.  To  shew  what  we  are  to  learn  from  it. 

I.  Seehing  our  own  things,  is  pursuing  our  own 
inclinations  and  fancies^  or  imagined  worldly  interests. 
And  many  strange  fancies  people  of  all  ranks  indulge. 
Some  never  ask  themselves^  whether  the  course  which 
they  are  taking  is  likely  to  be  for  their  good :  others 
never  slacken  it,  though  from  time  to  time  they 
strongly  suspect  it  is  not  Often  they  adopt,  with- 
out examination,  the  opinions  of  those  about  them, 
whom  yet  they  are  £Eur  from  esteeming ;  and  mther 
will  not  see,  that  better  judges  think  differently ;  or 
do  see  it,  and  will  not  regard  it,  but  follow  custom 
blindfold,  even  against  their  own  liking.  Or  it  may 
be,  they  think  a  little,  but  think  short ;  neither  to  the 
end,  nor  to  any  considerable  part,  even  of  the  present 
life :  imagine  what  pleases  now,  must  always  please ; 
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and  what  brings  no  inconvenience  yet,  will  never 
bring  any.  Indeed^  usually^  it  is  their  principal  point, 
to  acquire  the  things  which  others  wish  for,  though 
visibly  of  no  real  use ;  and  they  are  vehement  for 
whatever  will  make  them  envied  as  happy  persomi, 
though  it  produce  little  else  than  vexation  and  guilt 
^Some  will  not  trust  even  their  own  experience  against 
their  prepossessions :  but  force  themselves  to  believe, 
that  the  lives  which  they  lead  must  needs  be  delight- 
ful, though  they  fed  the  contrary.  Many  lose  the 
opportimities,  and  even  the  relish,  of  moderate  and 
xational  pleasures,  by  a  wild  pursuit  of  visionary  and 
extravagant  ones.  Nay,  there  are  some  who  not  only 
f<dlow  wrong  ways,  but,  as  the  text  hath  it,  seek  them : 
^o  purposely  out  of  the  plain  road,  as  it  were,  in 
search  of  misery.  It  were  much  to  be  wished,  that 
an  these  were  more  studious  of  their  interest,  even 
their  temporal  interest,  than  they  are :  it  might  be 
one  step  towards  becoming  what  they  ought.  But 
still  the  most  faithful  and  assiduous  worshippers 
of  the  world's  great  idols,  applause,  advancement, 
profit,  power,  entirely  mistake,  if  they  hope  that  any 
of  these  things  will  either  secure  them  lasting  enjoy- 
ment, or  preserve  them  from  acute  misery.  A  little 
reflection  discovers,  that  happiness  consists  in  some- 
what stable  and  inward :  whence  the  more  thoughtful 
have  learned  to  seek  it  in  themselves.  But,  alas! 
when  we  inspect  ourselves,  what  a  mixture  do  we  find, 
of  ignorance  which  we  cannot  enlighten,  of  weakness 
which  we  cannot  strengthen,  of  wrongness  which  we 
cannot  set  right  ?  Besides  that  all  creatures,  as  such, 
are  essentially  insufficient  for  their  own  happiness ; 
there  is  by  nature  a  void  within  us,  which  must  be 
filled  from  above,  or  we  must  remain  for  ever  craving 
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and  niuntiBfied.    Let  us  therefore  look  upwards,  tad 
lioiiBider, 

II.  Tie  things  vAiek  are  Jesmt  Ckrut'a:  dw  }m 
Befits  Uiat  he  hltth  procured  for  U8,  with  the  kHOW- 
ledge  of  them  that  he  hath  communicated  to  us.  And 
indeed  what  have  we  of  value,  that  is  not  his?  Some 
have  pretended  tixj  could  investigate  all  tiie  doei- 
trines,  the  duties,  the  rewards  of  religion  cmnpbcitif 
by  their  own  reason,  and  form  themselves  to  a  snitih 
iAt  disposition  by  their  own  strength.  But  the  his- 
tory of  heathenism  clearly  shews,  that  no  one  enr 
did  this ;  nor  probably  therefore  ever  would.  The 
one  true  God  was  scarce  known.  False  deities  of  the 
worst  characters  were  adored,  instead  of  him,  widi 
rites  that  seldom,  if  ever,  mended  their  votaries,  chm 
corrupted  them.  The  common  rules  of  aocnl  lift 
were  by  no  means  thoroughly  understood ;  as  tiw 
shocking  custom  of  exposing  children  to  perish,  the 
barbarous  combats  of  gladiators,  the  promiscuoQS  and 
unnatural  practices  of  lewdness,  puUicty  allowed, 
give  dreadful  proofs.    But  the  internal  virtues  of  ti» 
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neighbours^  and  numbers  of  other  splendid  8in8» 
passed  for  heroic  excellencies.  There  was  very  litde 
hope  of  future  bliss  to  give  men  spirit  in  doing  what 
was  right,  and  less  fear  of  future  judgment  to  deter 
them  from  what  was  wrong.  Such  were  the  best  iur 
structed  nations  :  and  such,  or  worse,  had  we  been 
probably  now,  but  for  the  compassion  of  Jesus  Christ 
Indeed  without  him  we  should  never  have  known^ 
till  too  late,  how  bad  our  condition  was.  The  real 
state  of  mankind,  with  respect  to  God,  was,  in  a  great 
measure  unknown  to  them,  till  he  underwent  what  he 
did,  at  once  to  lay  open  to  us  our  danger,  and  to  free 
us  from  it  on  most  equitable  terms.  Even  the  myste- 
rious parts  of  what  he  taught  for  this  purpose  lead 
us  to  reverence  the  divine  wisdom,  and  tUnk  modestly 
of  our  own ;  while  the  more  distinctly  intelligible  di- 
rect us  to  every  thing  that  is  right  and  fit. 

The  Gospel  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  our  duty 
in  that  pleasing  and  thankful  veneration  of  God, 
which  his  creating  bounty,  his  providential  care,  his 
redeeming  mercy,  excite :  and  which  tends  to  inspire 
us,  with  a  deep  concern  for  whatever  we  have  done 
offensive  to  him,  an  earnest  desire  of  obeying  his 
commands,  an  humble  sense  that  we  need  his  assist- 
ance, a  firm  persuasion  that  he  will  grant  it  to  us,  a 
cheerful  reliance  on  him  for  every  thing  that  we 
want,  in  regard  to  this  world  or  the  next.  This  ex- 
cellent frame  of  mind  must  powerfully  suppress  irre- 
gular appetites  of  sense,  immoderate  desires  of  wealth, 
vain  fondness  for  pomp  and  pre-eminence,  anxious 
cares  about  worldly  events.  And  on  such  love  of  God 
Christianity  builds  its  second  great  commandment, 
love  of  our  neighbour :  a  duty,  enjoined  in  a  higher 
degree,  and  carried  to  a  greater  extent  though  still  a 
reasonable  one,  in  Scripture,  than  in  any  other  insti- 
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light  in  very  opposite  dispositions :  and  hence  a  good 

Hfe  comes  to  be  a  self-denying  one^  which  ebe  would 

be  the  constant  practice  of  self-love.    The  ambitious 

would  seek  the  true  honour  that^  cometh  from  God* ; 

the  selfish  would  have  respect  to  the  heavenly  recom^ 

pence  qf  reward^ ;  the  lovers  of  pleasure  would  secure 

the  ftdness  of  joy  which  is  for  evermoreXi  and  the 

means  of  being  happy  here  and  hereafter  would  evi* 

dently  appear  to  be  the  same.    But  now  the  difficul-^ 

ties  of  performing  our  duty  are  so  great,  and  our 

failures  in  it  so  many,  that  amongst  the  things  that 

are  Jesus  Christ's,  we  must  seek    with   peculiar 
earnestness  his  grace  to  strengthen  us,  and  an  mterest 

in  his  merits  to  procure  us  acceptance,  which  thus  the 

weakest  and  worst  of  us  all  may  be  sure  of  obtaining. 

Yet,  great  as  these  blessings  are,  the  Apostle  hath 
said,  that  all  men  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  qf 
Jesus  Christ.     Let  us  therefore 

IIL  Examine  into  the  meaning  and  the  truth  of 
this  melancholy  assertion. 

It  is  plainly  not  to  be  taken  in  the  utmost  extent. 
For  he  had  given  the  contrary  character  of  Timothy 
just  before,  as  he  hath  of  others  elsewhere.  But  he 
may  well  be  understood  to  say,  that  all  absolutely 
have  some  share  of  blame  in  this  respect :  and  the 
generality,  which  in  common  speech  the  word  all  fre- 
quently signifies,  are  highly  and  dangerously  blame- 
able.  For  who  can  deny  this  to  be  fact  ?  Many  are 
vicious  in  every  way  that  inclination  prompts  them 
to.  Many,  who  regard  some  parts  of  virtue,  disre- 
gard others,  perhaps  avowedly.  The  more  uniformly 
regular  would  do  well  to  ask  themselves.  Whether  it 
is  ftom  a  real  inward  sense  of  duty,  or  for  the  sake 
of  reputation  or  convenience  ?    They  who  make  a 

•  John  V.  44.  +  Heb.  xi.  26.  X  Psalm  xv.  12. 
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Gonscienoe  of  behaving  right  m  oommoii  life^  do  theyr. 
make  any  of  paying  due  honour  to  Grodf  Onr 
strangest  obligations  of  every  kind  are  to  him :  yefc 
numbers  think  highly  of  their  own  merit,  while  they 
neglect  him:  and,  it  may  be,  pique  themselves  on 
Delecting  him.  If  we  profess  ourselves  believefs  is^ 
him,  do  we  statedly  and  fervently  pray  to  him,  and 
give  him  thanks  for  his  daily  blessings  ?  Do  we  live 
in  his  fear  and  love,  and  the  hope  of  his  future  mercy  ! 
Supposing  we  sincerely  embrace  natural  rdigioa; 
have  we  carefully  inquired  into  the  truth  of  Christie 
anity ;  unprejudiced  by  attachment  to  forbidden  ple»* 
suras,  by  the  vain  fancy,  that  nothmg  can  be  true 
which  we  comprehend  not  fully,  by  ludicrous  or  so- 
phistical misrepresentations  ?  And, .  to  guard  us 
against  these,  have  we  consulted  proper  books  and 
persons  ?  If  we  call  ourselves  Christians,  do  we  ob 
serve  conscientiously  all  the  institutions  of  Christi- 
anity ;  or  slight  them  when  any  trifle  intervenes :  and 
do  we  observe  them  otherwise  than  as  mere  forms  ? 
Do  we  use  them  to  impress  on  our  souls  the  import- 
ance of  the  doctrines,  the  pardon,  the  grace,  the  re- 
wards of  the  Gospel  ?  And  do  we  employ  our  faith 
of  all  these  things  to  improve  us  in  every  part  of  a 
Christian  temper  ?  This  temper,  and  our  inclinations, 
too  often  interfere.  Which  do  we  prefer?  And 
where  do  we  lay  the  foundation  of  our  conduct  ?  We 
ought  not  to  lay  it  in  attention  to  our  own  interests 
or  amusements,  joining  now  and  then  with  them  a 
little  appearance,  or  perhaps  a  little  reality,  of  reli- 
gion, provided  we  can  make  it  agree  with  them.  But 
the  rule  is,  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness  ♦•  The  ground- work  of  every  thing  good 
is  a  devout  resolution  to  do  our  whole  duty.     Each 

•  Matth.  vi.  S3. 
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fe  to  do  it  suitably  to  his  own  station :  but  all  in  what* 
ever  statimi,  high  or  low^  are  to  make  ittheir inviolable 
concern:  for  God  hath  given  no  man  licence  toein*. 
Whoever  doth  not  feel  this  truths  as  the  most  impor- 
tant one  that  belongs  to  his  existence ;  and  govern 
his  conduct  by  it^  in  trying  as  well  as  ordinary  cases, 
hath  not  sought  the  things  qf  Jesus  Christ  in  a  due 
manner.  And  think  then,  I  entreat  you,  how  few 
have.  A  sad  reflection!  but  we  must  remind  our 
hearers  to  make  it  Else  how  much  pleasanter  would 
it  it  be  to  congratulate  the  good  on  their  happy  statei 
than  to  terrify  the  wicked ;  to  encourage  the  modest 
and  timorous,  than  to  confute  the  presumptuous,  and 
alarm  the  thoughtless ! 

But,  such  being  the  condition  of  the  world,  let  us 
now  consider, 

IV.  What  we  are  to  learn  from  it. 

And  certainly  we  ought  to  learn  great  mildness 
towards  others,  who  are  faulty :  since,  more  or  less, 
all  are  so.  Even  the  first  Christians,  even  the  first  of 
the  Christian  clergy,  for  of  these,  it  must  be  owned, 
the  Apostle  peculiarly  speaks  in  the  text,  fell  very 
short  of  perfection.  And  ever  since  the  best  have  had 
their  defects,  and  the  worst  their  good  qualities.  Let 
us  therefore  think  and  hope,  as  well  as  with  any  reason 
we  can,  of  all.  Yet  still,  they  who  abandon  them- 
selves to  wickedness,  and  especially  they  who  labour  to 
pervert  others,  either  in  principles  or  practice,  and  to 
make  a  bad  world  worse,  be  they  ever  so  agreeable, 
be  they  ever  so  useful  to  us,  are  to  be  avoided,  and 
checked  with  more  care,  the  more  danger  there  is  of 
their  doing  harm.  That  we  are  unable  from  various 
circumstances,  to  exert  this  right  spirit,  may  some- 
times, perhaps  often,  be  a  just  plea:  but  ought  never 
to  be  made  a  false  pretence.     The  firm  purpose  of 

♦  Ecclus.  XV.  2O9 
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doiiig  itslwidd  alwajrs  be  kept  in  mind  and  t 
as  Man  as  possible,  with  amends  for  the  ii^f.  At 
die  same  time,  in  proportion  as  the  bad  gire  ml 
maifcs  of  refomiation,  they  shonld  be  diligently  cia^ 
eoonged,  yet  with  prudent,  and  cautious,  and  gndnd 
kindness.  But  above  all,  the  honest,  the  virtuona,  tbs 
eonsdentious,  the  pious,  ought  to  be  cotmtenaiieed^ 
brought  forward  and  cherished,  as  the  «Ut  and  Av 
Ifg^  <^  the  earth  *,  who  preserve  society  from  comip< 
tion  and  dissolution,  who  shew  men  the  way  to  pm* 
sent  and  future  happiness.  Nor  should  ihey  btt 
rqected  or  despised,  though  sometimes  inferkur  in 
^plBlifications  of  less  moment,  nay,  though  in  aatam 
respects,  hurting,  through  mistake,  their  own  gooA 
eauie :  of  which  however,  it  is  very  unjust,  though 
very  usual  to  condemn  or  suspect  them,  widiout  W 
beyond  reason. 

But  ihe  principal  point  is,  what  we  are  to  leani  in 
retard  more  immediately  to  ourselves.  If  Ihe  wnlA 
Ihe  so  bad,  there  is  great  need  to  ask  our  heafta,  iriut 
are  we  who  make  a  part  of  it?  Conforming  to  it  la* 
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trifles ;  such  waste  of  precious  time^  giv^  for  other 
ends^  is  highly  criminal.  Besides  that^  both  the  so- 
pinely  indolent^  and  the  busier  votaries  of  idle  amuses 
ments,  expose  themselves  to  various  temptations^ 
and  set  a  dangerous  example  to  those  around  them : 
the  tendency  of  which,  as  it  spreads,  must  be,  to 
make  persons  of  all  ranks,  even  the  most  important^ 
and,  by  consequence,  the  community  composed  of 
them,  insignificant,  contemptible,  and  vicious.  Furw 
ther  still :  though  your  disposition  be  to  things  of 
more  use,  and  so  far  commendable,  yet  if  on  any  oc- 
casion you  indulge  either  resentment  or  malevolence^ 
however  calm,  towards  any  of  your  fellow-creatures ; 
if  you  are  mjurious  or  hard-hearted,  from  selfishness  ; 
or  but  thoughtlessly  inattentive  to  the  rights  the 
interests,  the  wants,  the  feelings,  of  those  whom  you 
ought  to  regard,  you  may  thus  have  contracted,  m 
many  ways,  most  heinous  degrees  of  guilt.  Nay, 
supposing  you  have  been,  and  are,  beneficent  as  well 
as  harmless,  but  less  so  than  you  might ;  even  this 
defect  is  a  failure  of  duty.  Not  that  you  are  ta 
give  way  to  scruples ;  there  is  no  end  of  them :  but> 
to  consider  maturely,  and  consult  worthy  firiends ; 
what  you  can  add  to  the  good  which  you  do  already. 
Possibly  it  may  be  more  than  you  imagine.  Be  it  ever 
so  little,  do  it  but  according  to  the  best  of  your  judg^ 
ment,  and  God  will  accept  it.  But  at  the  same  time^ 
be  sure  to  remember,  that  the  rightest  demeanour  in 
worldly  matters  will  not  suffice ;  but  our  chief  regard 
must  be  to  him  who  made  us,  and  whose  therefore  we 
are.  From  his  goodness  all  that  we  enjoy  proceeds ; 
from  his  authority  over  us  all  our  duties  flow :  and 
those  which  are  owing  inunediately  to  himself,  surely 
require  our  principal  care.  But  such  duties  as  natural 
reason  teaches,  are  far  from  being  the  only  concern 
of  those  to  whom  he  hath  prescribed  additional  ones 
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i  ahentiuis  which  our  primi* 
1  Cram  Scripture,  hath  undep- 
s  creature :  We  are  deadt  m 
\  ^ytir  :inBH|.h  enureses  it,  and  our  l^e  is  Ud 
A  dnttm  Gad  *.  Our  hope  oS  future  happineM 
»-  sK  ■iMjaim,  bat  is  dqwsited  in  the  handa  (rf 
tVtsmmi  JcMBk  vIm  poidiaaed  it  with  his  bk>od : 
i  mkarr  mm  tirmmmr  it,  titere  miat  our  kemi$  he 
Ate  and  habitual  movemenls 
s  ^  Father  of  mercy,  the  Author 
L^IaspiRTC^hotiness;  without  a  deep 
4mr  <tf  jpKs  ^vilt  and  present  imperfection,  an  haa- 
1^  Ufc  ■■  dK  Merits  of  our  glorified  Redeemer,  and 
t  on  the  grace  of  the  Divine  Craniarte^ 
I  our  piety,  will  avail  us  ndi^. 
k  we  have  done  our  best,  we  tare  but  mifmt- 

V«a«9 tigect, pahapa,  that  indnlgiim  i  hiiIim|i^ 
JtafAiL  aft,  would  engroBsourwhatetha^Mh 
mI^mt::  ike  ^fan  of  eonuiMm  life  luist  be  nttai^ 
But  are  you  mdeed  at  aB  mm 
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tbe^Yest  of  tlieir  life,  and  all  their  hearty  is  given  up* to 
whsft  liath  no  tincture  of  religion  in  it :  whereas  lA- 
ward  reverence  of  God^  as  he  is  manifested  to  itt 
in  the  Gos^I  of  Jesus  Christ,  ought  to  be  our  ruling 
principle ;  attd  extend  its  influence  throughout  each 
uidcle  of  our  business,  our  conversation,  our  private 
Aoughts. 

Perhaps  you  will  object  again,  that  so  very  serious 
ft  turn  of  mind  as  Uiis,  will  cast  a  gloom  over  every 
l||uig :  and  one  must  have  some  pleasure  surely. 
I^t  learn  to  be  pleaiied  with  what  you  ought :  and 
yoa  will  have  inexprestiibly  more  pleasure  than  you 
possibly  can  else.  In  otiher  things  you  take  pains, 
no  small  pains,  to  acquire  a  taste :  often,  for  what 
is  of  no  value ;  sometimes,  for  what  is  bad :  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  can  succeed  no  further  than  to 
put  on  the  affectation  of  liking  what  you  really  do 
not,  or  get  by  habit  a  wretched  craving  for  grati- 
fications, which  you  cannot  but  despise  and  con- 
demn. Employ  yoiurselves  better.  Esteem  what  is 
estimable,  and  it  will  exalt  instead  of  debasing  you : 
love  what  is  amiable,  and  it  will  reward  your  if-^ 
fection.  Love  him  above  all,  who  hath  first  lav&d 
fou*:  and  his  service  will  be  delightful:  become 
such  as  he  requires,  and  you  will  find  satisfaction  in 
every  thing.  It  is  a  strange  mistake,  to  imagine  the 
burthens  of  religion  insupportable ;  while  we  take 
much  heavier  upon  ourselves  from  fancy  and  fashion. 
Were  the  Gospel  to  enjoin  the  fatigues,  the  ex- 
pences,  the  dangers,  which  on  reflection  we  shall  per- 
ceive caprice  and  custom  do,  that  one  argument 
fegahist  it  would  be  accounted  decisive. 

The  most  serious  person  in  the  world  may  justly 
be  also  the  cheerfullest.     Even  penitents,  in  the 

•1  Johniv.  19. 
VOL.  I.  U 
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fonn  an  infiiUible  plan  for  increasing  their  final  felicitf . 
Never  wiU  society  grow  gloomy^  but  inexpressibly 
the  cheerftiller,  for  being  composed  of  such  persons 
as  these :  and  such  ought  the  religious  naturally  to  be. 
Therefore  you,  who  are  truly  religious,  appear  in 
duuiu^ter,  and  do  credit  to  your  cause.  Despise  with 
good-humour  and  pity  the  impotent  ridicule  of  the 
inconsiderate :  let  the  world  see  that  you  are  happy^ 
and  that  your  belief  in  God  is  the  ground  of  it.  Wear 
no  dejected  looks,  put  on  no  forbidding  appearances ; 
be  affi^le,  be  courteous,  be  joyful.  Avoid  improper 
amusements;  guard  against  fondness  for  those  in 
whidi  occasionally  you  may  do  well  to  join :  but  ex- 
press  a  decent  mid  modest,  a  mild  and  compassionate^ 
not  an  angry  or  censorious,  disapprobation  of  the  com- 
mon excesses  in  them ;  shew  that  you  can  relish  life 
perfectly  well  without  them,  by  engaging  with  dacrity 
in  the  proper  business  of  your  station,  improvingyour^ 
selves,  and  doing  good  to  others.  Never  unseasona- 
biy  magnify  in  talk,  but  assiduously  demonstrate  in 
fact,  the  comfort  you  have  in  observing  Ihe  preempts 
and  expecting  the  rewards  of  the  Gospd.  Manifest^ 
whenever  opportunities  present  themselves,  yet  with* 
o«it  any  ostentation,  the  benevolent  serenity  which 
pinrbtian  fUth  inspires,  your  enjoyment  both  of  eon* 
venation  and  solitude  in  their  seasons^  your  compe- 
ssrre  under  doubts  and  uncertainties,  your  fortitude 
mder  crosses  bxiA  afflictions,  and  your  settled  p^rsua- 
rfsn,  that  you  shall  ever  be  enaUed  to  passes  yamr 
smd  in  gliidmess  i^hwrt  *,  and  rejmce  in  $he  iMrd 

Such  behaviour  will  surely  convince  even  the 
vicious  and  the  prejudiced,  if  they  have  any  reflec* 
tion,  that  to  seek  their  own  advantage  with  success, 

*  Luke  xxi.  19.  Acts  ii.  46.  •(  Phil.  iv.  4. 
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going  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  and  exeenUed 
as  80on  as  possible,  with  amraids  for  the  ddaf.  M 
Ae  same  time,  in  proportion  as  the  bad  gire  leri 
nmkB  of  reformation,  they  sbonld  be  diligendy  e»- 
eoan^;ed,  yet  with  prudent,  and  cautious,  and  gradnd 
Idndness.  But  above  aU,  the  honest,  the  Tirtuons,  the 
erascientions,  the  pious,  ought  to  be  countenanced, 
brought  forward  and  cherished,  as  the  ndt  tmd  Ac 
liEg^  ^  ike  earth  *,  who  preserve  society  from  coiTti]»- 
tion  and  dissolution,  who  shew  men  the  way  to  pre< 
sent  and  future  happiness.  Nor  should  they  b0 
rgected  or  despised,  tiiough  sometimes  inferkH'  int 
qtMiifications  of  less  moment,  nay,  though  in  some 
respects,  hurting,  through  mistake,  their  own  good 
eause :  of  which  however,  it  is  very  unjost,  thoogh 
rery  usual  to  condemn  or  suspect  them,  without  mf 
beyond  reason. 

But  the  principal  point  is,  what  we  are  to  leani  in 
r^[ard  more  immediately  to  ourselves.  If  tiie  WMld 
be  BO  bad,  there  is  great  need  to  ask  oar  hearti,  niiat 
are  we  who  make  a  part  of  it?  Confirming  to  it  Im* 
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trifles ;  such  waste  of  precious  time,  given  for  other 
ends,  is  highly  criminaL  Besides  that,  hoQi  the  su- 
pinely indolent,  and  the  busier  votaries  of  idle  amuse- 
ments, expose  themselves  to  various  temptations, 
and  set  a  dangerous  example  to  those  around  them : 
the  tendency  of  which,  as  it  spreads,  must  be,  to 
make  persons  of  all  ranks,  even  the  most  important, 
and,  by  consequence,  the  community  composed  of 
them,  insignificant,  contemptible,  and  vicious.  Fur* 
ther  stiU :  though  your  disposition  be  to  things  of 
more  use,  and  so  fiEur  commendable,  yet  if  on  any  oc- 
casion you  indulge  either  resentment  or  malevolence^ 
however  calm,  towards  any  of  your  fellow-creatures ; 
if  you  are  mjurious  or  hard-hearted,  from  selfishness ; 
or  but  thoughtlessly  inattentive  to  the  rights  the 
interests,  the  wants,  the  feelings,  of  those  whom  you 
ought  to  regard,  you  may  thus  have  contracted,  in 
many  ways,  most  heinous  degrees  of  guilt.  Nay, 
supposing  you  have  been,  and  are,  beneficent  as  well 
as  harmless,  but  less  so  than  you  might ;  even  thia 
defect  is  a  failure  of  duty.  Not  that  you  are  to 
^ive  way  to  scruples ;  there  is  no  end  of  them :  but, 
to  consider  maturely,  and  consult  worthy  firiends ; 
vrhat  you  can  add  to  the  good  which  you  do  already. 
Possibly  it  may  be  more  than  you  imagine.  Be  it  ever 
so  little,  do  it  but  according  to  the  best  of  your  judg- 
ment, and  God  will  accept  it.  But  at  the  same  time, 
be  sure  to  remember,  that  the  rightest  demeanour  in 
worldly  matters  will  not  suffice ;  but  our  chief  regard 
must  be  to  him  who  made  us,  and  whose  therefore  we 
are.  From  his  goodness  all  that  we  enjoy  proceeds ; 
from  his  authority  over  us  all  our  duties  flow :  and 
those  which  are  owing  immediately  to  himself,  surely 
require  our  principal  care.  But  such  duties  as  natural 
reason  teaches,  are  fiir  from  being  the  only  concern 
of  those  to  whom  he  hath  prescribed  additional  ones. 
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{bunded  on  the  important  alteratu>ns  which  our  f 
ti^  state,  as  we  learn  firom  Scripture,  hatb  ) 
goae.  Man  is  a  fallen  creature :  We  are  cinu^iav 
the  ApoBtle  strongly  expresses  it,  laid  mar  l^e  itMl 
Kttfik  Christ  in  God  *.  Our  hope  of  iiiture  ha^aMi 
yes  not  in  ourselves,  but  is  deposited  in  tiie  handsaC 
the  blessed  Jesus,  who  purchased  it  with  his  bkwdk 
•nd  where  our  ^eamre  is,  there  must  mat  hemit^ 
tdsQ^.  Without  affectionate  and  habitual  moveniiito^ 
of  the  sold  towards  the  Father  of  mercy,  the  koAttt^ 
of  salvation,  the  Inspirer  of  holiness ;  without  %  doip 
sense  of  past  guilt  and  present  imperfectioD^  an  buft^  . 
bte  &ith  in  the  merits  of  our  glorified  Redeaiiar,«ad 
a  firm  reliance  on  the  grace  of  the  Divine  Comfiwtnv 
all  our  virtue,  all  our  piety,  will  avul  as  i 
For,  when  we  have  done  our  best,  we  ore  but « 
JUtAle  tervaiUsX. 

You  will  object,  perhaps,  that  indulging  ewteaipla*- 
tioiH  of  this  nature,  would  engross  our  whole  Ihim^hllli 
anj  time :  the  a&irs  of  common  life  must  be  ntkij^ 
neglected  for  them.    But  are  you  indeed  at-aHaiW'' 
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tbe  Yest  of  iheir  life,  and  all  their  heart,  is  given  up  to 
what  iuith  no  tincture  of  religion  in  it :  whereas  lA- 
ward  reverence  of  God,  as  he  is  manifested  to  ua 
in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  ought  to  be  our  ruling 
principle ;  aild  extend  its  influence  throughout  each 
article  of  our  business,  our  conversation,  our  private 
thoughts. 

Perhaps  you  will  object  again,  that  so  very  serious 
a  turn  of  mind  as  this,  will  cast  a  gloom  over  every 
tiling:  and  one  mttst  have  some  pleasure  surely. 
But  learn  to  be  pleased  with  what  you  ought :  and 
yoa  will  have  inexpressibly  more  pleasure  than  you 
possibly  can  eke.  In  oliher  thii^s  you  take  painis, 
no  small  pains,  to  acquire  a  taste :  often,  for  what 
is  of  no  value;  sometimes^  for  what  is  bad:  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  can  succeed  no  further  than  to 
put  on  the  affectation  of  liking  what  you  really  do 
not,  or  get  by  habit  a  wretched  craving  for  grati- 
fications, which  you  cannot  but  despise  and  con- 
demn. Employ  yourselves  better.  Esteem  what  is 
estimable,  and  it  will  exalt  instead  of  debasing  yoii : 
love  what  is  amiable,  and  it  will  reward  your  af- 
fection. Lave  him  above  all,  who  hBth  first  loved 
you*:  and  his  service  will  be  delightful:  become 
such  as  he  requires,  and  you  will  find  satisfaction  in 
every  thing.  It  is  a  strange  mistake,  to  imagine  the 
burthens  of  religion  insupportable ;  while  we  take 
much  heavier  upon  ourselves  from  fancy  and  fashion. 
Were  the  Gospel  to  enjoin  the  fatigues,  the  ex- 
pences,  the  dangers,  which  on  reflection  we  shall  per- 
ceive caprice  and  custom  do,  that  one  argument 
agahist  it  would  be  accounted  decisive. 

The  most  serious  person  in  the  world  may  justly 
be  also  the  cheerfullest.     Even  penitents,  jn  the 

•1  Johniv.  19. 
VOL.  I.  U 
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maibt  of  their  sorrow,  at  the  very  begmnii^  of  tiiair 
SBiaMbiient,  enjoy  a  blessed  hope  of  ftngiTcaen 
and  acceptance,  infinitely  preferable  to  the  higfaaik 
pkaaures  of  sin.  But  persons  of  confirmed  good* 
nesB  have  a  peaee  within  their  breasta,  vohick  panirtk 
mil  tmdergtmiding  *  of  those  who  have  not  expe* 
rienced'it,  and  all  description  of  those  who  hKK. 
They  feel  no  tormenting  remorse,  no  diaqniedng 
dread  oS  God  or  man.  They  are  never  agitated  by 
nudice  or  envy :  seldom,  and  bnt  gently,  moved  fajr 
uiger.  Pity  indeed  they  oftoi  experience ;  but  gttr 
tifying  it  comforts  both  others  and  therasdvea.  Their 
behaviour  is  friendly,  and  dierefbre  agreeable :  tfaar 
diacourse  lively,  if  nature  hath  qualified  themionr  it; 
but  at  least  inoffensive  and  conciliatiDg.  Their  henrti 
are  open,  in  a  proper  degree,  to  aQ  the  iimooeiit 
aUBflcanenta  of  life,  and  they  long  for  none  of  the  pro- 
ln1»ted  ones.  Vni:uous  discretion  ptcserres  ^Mxt 
health  and  spirits  as  much  as  worldly  unceEtniitHi 
permit,  makes  their  circumstances  easy,  that  familia 
tad  dependants  orderly  and  happy.    Their  j 
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fonn  an  in&Uibleplaii  for  increastng  their  final  felidtf . 
Never  wiU  society  grow  gloomy^  but  inexpresdibly 
the  cheerftiller,  for  being  composed  of  rach  persons 
as  these :  and  such  ought  the  religious  naturaUy  to  be. 

Therefore  you,  who  are  truly  religious,  appear  in 
character,  and  do  credit  to  your  cause.  Despise  with 
good-humour  and  pity  the  impotent  ridicule  of  the 
inconsiderate :  let  the  world  see  that  you  are  happy^ 
and  that  your  belief  in  God  is  the  ground  of  it.  Wear 
no  dejected  looks,  put  on  no  forbidding  appearances ; 
be  affitble,  be  courteous,  be  joyfiil.  Avoid  improper 
amusements;  guard  against  fondness  for  those  in 
whidi  occasionally  you  may  do  well  to  join :  but  ex- 
press  a  decent  wad  modest,  a  mild  and  compassionate^ 
not  an  angry  or  censorious,  disapprobation  of  the  com* 
mon  excesses  in  them ;  shew  that  you  can  rdish  life 
perfectly  well  without  them,  by  engaging  with  alacrity 
in  the  proper  business  of  your  station,  improvingyour^ 
selves,  and  doing  good  to  others.  Never  unseasona- 
biy  magnify  in  talk,  but  assiduously  demonstrate  in 
fiict,  the  comfort  you  have  in  observing  €be  preeqits 
and  expecting  the  rewards  of  the  Gospd.  Manifest, 
whenever  opportunities  present  themselves,  yet  with- 
o«it  any  ostentation,  the  benevolent  serenity  which 
Christian  fiuth  inspires,  your  enjoyment  both  of  eon* 
versation  and  soiitude  in  their  seasons^  your  compo- 
smre  under  doubts  and  uncertainties,  your  fortitude 
Mider  crosses  smd  afflictions,  and  your  settled  persua- 
sion, that  you  shall  ever  be  enabled  to  passers  y&tir 
$mi  in  gladMe^s  i^hwrt  *,  and  refoice  in  $he  Lard 
ahoaylf. 

Such  behaviottr  will  surely  convince  even  the 
vicious  and  the  prejudiced,  if  they  have  any  reflec- 
tion, that  to  seek  their  own  advantage  with  success, 

♦  Luke  xxi.  19.  Acts  ii.  46.  -J  Phil,  jv  4 
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they  niuat  seek  the  thingfi  which  are  JestLi  Chrisft. 
And  if  they  ever  intend  it,  the  present  lime  is  always 
the  best;  but  this  present  time  is  peculiarly  so. 
Decency  prohibits  now  the  usual  diversions ;  apply 
your  vacant  hoiu-s  to  a  better  purpose.  The  offices  of 
the  week  throughout  express  in  the  most  affecting 
manner,  wliat  your  gracious  Iledeemer  hath  done  and 
suffered  for  you :  think  dehberately  in  it,  what  yoa 
ought  to  do  for  him,  indeed  for  yourselves.  Think 
what  you  have  been,  and  are,  and  what  the  faith  you 
profess  requires  you  to  be :  consider  what  fatal  con- 
sequences will  follow,  perhaps  very  soon,  if  you  ne- 
glect to  amend,  and  how  you  shall  accomplish  thb 
necessary  work.  Read  with  reverence  the  rules  and 
declarations  of  God"s  Word ;  read  with  attention 
other  awakening  yet  prudent  books,  reflecting  as  you 
go  along;  and  engage  some  pious,  but  Judicious 
friend  to  excite,  support,  direct,  and  if  there  be  oc- 
CBBion,  restrain  you.  Form  discreetly  by  their,  helps 
needfiil  resolutions ;  and  beg  earnestly  of  God 
Strength  to  fulfil  them :  else  they  will  all  prove  inefifep* 
tuaL  But  remember,  that  the  piety  of  the  weskj, 
however  strict,  is  not  to  end  with  it ;  and  aujnot  be 
really  Christian,  if  it  doth.  You  are  called  to  recol- 
lection now,  that  you  may  practise  vigilance  aD  thj» 
rest  of  your  days.  Temporary,  periodical  goodne**, 
that  i*  like  t^  morning  cloud,  and  at  the  eari^  dem 
goeth  away*,  will  be  of  no  avail  to  any  one ;  bttt 
they,  who,  by  patient  eotUtnuance  in  tDeU^doing,  aeek 
Jpr  glory  and  honour  and  immortality,  are  secure  of 
ob  taining  eterjuUUfe-\. 
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But  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  ^  save  in  the  Cross 
qf  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  hy  whom  the  world  is 
crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world. 

Wb  must  have  some  foundation^  real  or  imagined^ 
for  thinking  well  of  ourselves  and  our  condition ; 
or  we  must  be  wretched.  And  innumerable  are  the 
methods  which  men  take  to  procure  the  esteem  of 
their  own  minds.  Too  many  glory  in  their 
shame  * :  are  proud  of  notions  and  discourses,  which 
misrepresent  sacred  truths,  degrade  human  nature, 
and  tend  to  dissolve  human  society ;  of  griatifyiilg' 
their  passions,  their  appetites,  their  fancies,  whatever' 
mischiefe  it  produces ;  of  doing  what  visibly  hurt's,  and 
must  finally  ruin,  their  characters,  their  fortunes,  theif 
healths,  their  souls.  Others  value  themselves  on  more 
plausible,  yet  insufficient,  pretensions:  on  the  lustre 
of  an  ancient  family,  which  perhaps  they  disgrace ;  on 
the  inheritance  or  acquisition  of  wealth,  which  they 
employ  to  little  or  no  good  purpose ;  on  agreeableness 
of  person,  which  makes  them  vain  and  imprudent  the 
short  time  it  continues,  and  miserable  when  it  decays ; 
on  liveliness  of  wit,  which  either  provokes  enemies, 
or  invites  dangerous  friends ;  on  depth  of  knowledge, 
often  falsely  so  called  and  pernicious,  often  wholly 
foreign  to  their  true  business ;  on  elegance  of  taste  in 
smaller  matters,  while  they  are  contemptibly  injudi- 

♦Phil.  iii.  11>. 
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wHb,  yet  the  unavaidable  ones  of  liear,  sorrow,  Iup 
guor,  fsin,  sidmess,  deaths  are  usually  moire  than 
enougk  to  make  our  present  state  a  pitiable,  ratlier 
than  a  glorious  one^  if  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
rectitude  be  our  whole  support  under  them. 

Wiser  men,  therefore,  in  their  search  of  comfort, 
look  beyond  themselves  to  God.  And  indeed,  fiutk 
in  him,  provided  it  represents  him  as  a  righteous 
governor,  observing,  distinguishing,  and  recompeur 
sing,  unspeakaUy  dignijBes  our  condition,  and  adds 
importance  to  our  prospects.  But  still,  our  best 
obedience  being  only  his  due,  and  paid  only  out  of 
what  we  have  received  from  him,  we  could  neither 
boast  nw  merit,  though  it  were  perfect :  and  what 
his  free  goodness  would  bestow  on  us  even  then, 
beyond  security  frx>m  being  sufferers  on  the  whole, 
reason  could  never  ascertain. 

Or,  were  the  innocent  assured  by  it  of  ever  so  great 
rewards;  are  we  innocent?  Thoughtless  presunqitiQii 
may  answer  hastily  in  the  affirmative :  but  what  doth 
the  deliberate  voice  of  conscience  say,  after  a  frdthful 
scrutiny  of  our  past  actions,  words  and  thoughts,  as 
in  the  divine  presence  ?  Such  and  so  many  as  our 
duties  are,  of  love,  reverence,  and  resignation  to  our 
Maker,  of  justice,  equity,  goodness,  in  the  numerous 
relations  of  life,  virtuous  command  of  our  various 
inclinations,  carefril  use  and  upright  government  c^ 
our  understandings ;  have  we  been  always  as  blame- 
less in  each  of  them,  as  infinite  purity  can  demand 
of  us,  though  we  see  that  no  one  round  us  hath  ?  If 
not,  let  us  remember  it,  we  are  sinners,  and  sin  de- 
serves punishment.  God  forbid  then  that  we  skotdd 
glory  in  our  moral  or  religious  characters :  God  grant 
we  may  find  mercy  for  our  failures  in  them. 

But  how  can  reason  assure  us  that  we  shall  ?   Doth 
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it  know,  what  the  holiness  of  his  natiuv,  the  li 
of  his  gtnremment,  the  admonition  of  other  parte 'of 
hifl  creation,  may  render  needful  ?  Sorrow  for  whatrii 
past  cannot  aonihilate  it :  and  living  well  for  the  time 
to  come,  though  it  were  not  mixed,  as  what  we  leafl 
■o  is  with  perpetual  faults,  no  more  makes  annnds 
tor  past  trans^essions,  than  avoiding  to  incur  aew 
debts  pays  off  the  old.  Still  our  hearts  dictate  hope. 
But  hope,  &r  from  being  certainty,  is  not  so  mrnA 
u  perauasion.  And  though  pardon  were  unqneslioB- 
^le,  future  happiness,  much  less  eternal,  wonU  not 
The  possibilities  therefore,  the  probabilities  of  tiaeae 
tiiingB,  which  nature  can  suggest,  how  reviving  .00- 
trer,  compared  with  absolute  despondency,  kate  -to 
Christians,  as  the  Apostle  speaks  in  a  similar  eaae,  m 
giory  by  the  reason  t^ the  glory  that  exeelleth*  I  ihsj 
fiide  away  and  vanish  before  his  preeiau  promUesf, 
who  teas  delivered  Jbr  otir  t^encet,  and  raued  again 
for  tmr  ju*tifieaii<m%. 

Here  theu  we  have  sure  ground  for  gloryii^;  Bot 
in  ourselves  indeed ;  for  we  have  contributed  i 
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Btructing  mankind^  the  good  example  of  its  PuUisher^ 
its  declarations  of  forgiveness^  nay  perhaps  also  for  its 
assurances  of  inward  assistance.  But  of  the  efficacy 
of  what  our  Redeemer  underwent  to  procure  these 
benefits^  they  entertain  the  lowest  conceptions :  raise 
difficulties  on  every  article  of  the  great  myMiery  qf 
godliness  *,  and  explain  away  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  it  into  nothing :  strive  to  form  a  Christianity  as 
much  as  possible  without  Christy  and  be  saved^  if  not 
by  their  own  merits,  however  not  by  his.  Therefore 
the  Apostle  in  the  text  lays  the  stress  where  it  really 
lies :  God  forhid,  that  I  should  glory  in  any  thing, 
sace  in  the  Cross  qf  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  in  his 
submission  to  die  upon  it,  not  merely  as  a  confirmation 
of  his  sincerity,  which  puts  his  and  his  Apostles  mar- 
tjrrdoms  almost  on  a  level,  but  a  propitiatory  offering, 
by  which,  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Holy  Writ, 
he  hath  reconciled  us  to  God,  making  peace  by  the 
blood  qf  his  Cross,  in  the  body  qf  his  flesh  through 
death'\.  That  he  appeared  on  earth  to  establish  true 
religion  there,  bore  the  inconveniences  of  this  mortal 
state,  endured  the  contradiction  qf  sinner s^y  and 
jrielded  up  his  life  to  their  malice,  is  the  universal 
belief  of  all  Christians ;  and  why  might  not  God,  fore* 
seeing  these  things  from  eternity,  graciously  accept 
his  condescending  to  them  for  our  sakes,  though 
otherwise  wholly  foreign  to  a  nature  united  to  the 
divine,  as  a  sacrifice  offered  on  our  behalf  to  infinite 
justice :  bestowing  on  the  priest  and  victim  the  most 
acceptable  retribution  that  he  could  possibly  receive, 
the  right  of  pardoning,  reforming  and  making  eter- 
nally happy,  as  many  as  should  throw  themselves  on 
the  mercy  thus  tendered  them,  and  prove  the  sincerity 
of  their  thankful  faith,  by  that  of  their  obedience  ? 

*  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  +  Col.  i.  20,  21,  22.  J  Heb.  xii.  25. 
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We  ut  &r  from  pretending  to  koow^  the  i 
of  ft  tnnsaction,  into  lekieh  even  Angda  dgnrm  4* 
leak* :  jret  surely  considerate  minds  may  tnce  m  it 
erident  fiootatepB  of  hoUnew,  goodness,  wisdim :  ^ 
at  lefuthnmUe  hearts  will  recollect,  that  <A«  imaguaA. 
/ooUaimtat  i^iHd  U  wiser  tkanmen^;  and  findiag^ 
as  enxy  one  living  must  on  due  sewdi,  that  th^ 
have  no  cause  to  g^ory  in  themselves,  will  gioiy  moat 
coiriially  in  tke  Crots  ^Jetua  Ckriat :  ascribing  to 
his  intercession  their  forgiveness,  to  his  strengtii  thdr 
good  actions,  to  his  merits  their  reward.  Noi  b$ 
worki  tff  righteouanett,  which  we  haoe  doner  hut  «»• 
eardimg  to  hia  mercy,  God  aaeeth  ua,  by  the  waakii^ 
^regeneration  and  renewing  t^the  Holy  Ghoaty  wAieA 
he  aheda  on  ua  abtmdanily  throngk  Chriat  Jean*  oar 
Sarnour,  that  being  jnst^d  by-hia  grace,  me  ahotdd 
be  made  hev-a  qf  etemall^eX-  Bleaaing,  and  hommr, 
md  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  lum  tkat  aittetk  Npoa 
tie  throne,  and  to  the  Ltanb/or  ever  and  eoer^ 

But  then  we  cannot  be  intitled  to  such  exultatiaaj 
unlesa  we  are  qualified  as  the  latter  part  of  the  text 
intimates,     ^aith  indeed  sarefh  iisli:  hut  thai 
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cross  for  our  salvation ;  and  mortafly  hate  whatever 
ia  wrong  in  it^  at  the  risque  of  being  mortalty  hated 
hy  it  StiB  the  cmnforts  of  life,  which  God  hath  pra>- 
vided  fixr  us,  are  to  be  enjoyed  with  duly  proportioiied 
gladness  and  thankfulness :  the  subordinations  of  life 
are  to  be  nudntained,  the  common  bustness  of  it  fi^ 
lowed,  the  proprieties  and  civilities  of  it  preserv^ed, 
and  perverse  noncompliances  diligently  avoided.  But 
nfhea  all  this  is  done,  much  will  remain  to  be  re- 
nounced and  crucified.  For,  as  St.  John  hath  admo- 
nished us,  we  are  qf  God,  and  the  whole  wofid,  ermk 
what  calls  itself  the  Christian  world,  lieth  in  wiehed- 
mee*:  powerfiiUy  encouraging  every  bad  thing,  to 
which  our  appetites  and  passions  prompt  us,  and 
many  to  which  they  do  not 

Fashion  makes  some  men  missionaries  of  infidelity, 
objecting  against  religion,  even  what  they  know  to 
be  fifJse :  others,  implicit  believers  in  them,  to  shew 
their  own  freedom  of  thought;  and  a  third  sort, 
utterly  negligent  of  every  act  of  piety,  without  so 
mndk  as  imagining  they  know  why.  Fashionable 
honour  urges  men  to  demands  of  satisfaction,  equally 
wicked  and  absurd,  often  for  no  injury  at  all. 
Fashionable  discourse  abounds  with  oaths  and  im- 
precations, and  irreverent  uses  of  the  most  sacred 
names,  not  less  foolish  than  profane ;  or,  if  clear  of 
this  fiiult,  commonly  sets  the  whole  of  what  we  are 
concerned  to  bdieve  and  do  in  a  mistaken  light. 
Fashionable  extravagance  consumes  in  gaming,  and 
luxury,  and  idle  expences,  what  ought  to  provide 
tot  our  families,  for  the  worthy  and  the  poor. 
Fashionable  gratifications  of  the  various  pleasures 
frf  sense  defeat  the  chief  end  of  man's  being.  Even 
more  innocent  fashionable  amusements  swallow  up 

•  1  John  T.  19. 
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the.  precious  time,  of  which  we  should  be  fihigai 
for  better  purposes.  Fashionable  hours  interfeve 
with  the:  order  of  nature,  with  the  public  worship cf 
God»  with  the  regular  dispositions  of  all  sorts  €f 
aflkirs.  And  fiishionable  complaisance  places  ^die 
vflest  of  human  beings  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
most  unexceptionable,  to  the  dreadful  weakening  ol 
the. essential  distinction  between  good  and  e^' 
.  Yet  in  all  these  matters  men  will  follow,  with 
strange  inconsiderateness,  even  the  profligate.  But 
they  conceive  themselves  fully  authorized  to  imital^ 
III  every  thing,  such  as  common  speech  calls  decent 
and  reputable :  titles  in  some  ages,  to  be  had  exceed- 
ing cheap.  In  one  sex  especiaDy,  and  the  other  is 
copying  after  it,  very  small  remnants,  even  of  moral 
virtue,  will  suffice :  and  in  the  upper  part'  of  both, 
yet  less  of  religion,  if  any  at  all,  is  needfuL  ;  Accord- 
ingly many,  who^  from  conscience,  preserve  some 
forms  of  it,  rather  look  desirous  to  have  them  thought 
mere  forms,  and  are  wonderfully  shy  of  uttering  a 
word  to  shew  the  contrary :  pass  off  any  mention  of 
their  regard  to  it  as  slightly  as  may  be,  and  are  con* 
tent  to  let  others  treat  it  with  as  much  indignity  as 
they  will :  instead  of  glorying  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
ashamed  to  confess  him  before  men,  though  he  hath 
passed  on  that  shame  so  awful  a  sentence  * ;  and  per- 
fectly indifferent  whether  piety  hath  the  support, 
which  they  must  know  it  wants,  provided  they  can 
make  an  acceptable  figure  to  those  around  them ;  a 
point  about  which  they  are  as  solicitous,  as  if  the 
Apostle,  had  said.  Be  ye  conformed  to  this  world,  in- 
stead of  Be  ye  not-^.  Perhaps  the  more  seriously 
educated  scruple  going  at  once  the  utmost  length  rf 

*  Matth.  X.  32,  33.     Mark  viii.  38.     Luke  ix.  26.  xii.  8,  9. 

+  Rom.  xii.  2. 
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the  mode  in  wrong  things  :  but  are  gradually  famili- 
arize to  follow  their  leaders  from  one  step  to  anothm, 
till  they  advance  imperceptibly  to  a  frightful  distance 
from  their  first  setting  out ;  and  it  may  be  at  last  grow 
ambitious  of.  being  leaders*  in  their  turn  of  a  little 
world  of  their  own,  that  shall  tempt  the  great  one 
into  still  worse  enormities. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  giddy  progress,  innu* 
merable  attentions,  and  incredibly  earnest  ones,  to 
most  insignificant  matters,  fill  their  hearts,  and  expell 
or  deaden  every  devout  and  virtuous  feeling.  If  they 
find  leisure  to  refiect  on  their  conduct,  it  is  chiefly  to 
invent  excuses  and  palliations :  if  they  stiU  go  to 
church,  it  is  without  desire  of  improving  there :  nay 
if  they  still  pray  in  private,  which  probably  few  of 
them  continue  long,  it  is  little  more  than  repeating 
thoughtlessly  a  few  good  words :  and  thus,  by  degrees, 
they  come  to  have  no  real  affection  or  veneration  for 
their  Creator,  their  Redeemer,  their  Sanctifier,  no 
pautent  sense  of  their  own  imperfections,  or  trans- 
gressions, no  practical  or  steady  persuasion  of  future 
recompences ;  but  from  their  whole  manner  of  talking 
and  judging,  as  if  the  present  state  were  all :  are 
extremely  eager  about  their  worldly  interests  and 
pleasures,  but  equally  unconcerned  about  the  right- 
ness  of  their  dispositions :  will  on  no  account  be  absent 
from  a  meeting  for  business  which  they  have  at  heart, 
or  a  gay  assembly  to  which  they  are  invited,  let  their 
health  or  what  will  suffer ;  but  neglect  the  appointed 
seasons  of  divine  worship,  on  the  poorest  pretences, 
or  without  any:  crowd  business,  journeys,  diversions, 
into  the  most  sacred  seasons,  contrary  to  the  excellent 
ends  of  their  institution,  contrary  to  all  law,  and  all 
^hame ;  but  would  think  their  reputations  undone  by 
going  to  the  house  of  God  at  any  unusual  time,  or 
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even  makings  with  seriousneiSy  a 
todgmant  to  him  ovw  their  daOy  Ibod :  ecnttult 
SerlptuM  nor  MaMn  to  diaoorer  their  duty;  IMt 
maka  tlie  artfidleat  use  of  either,  to  fenee  agsinit 
what  they  are  nnwilliiig  to  own  for  anch;  or,  if  Maei 
be,  avowedly  prefer  the  opinion  and  practice  of  tte 
world  to  both ;  disdainful  rebds  against  Heaven,  bai 
naaiHSpirited  slaves  to  they  scarce  know  whom. 

Yet  most  of  them  tolerate,  and  periu^  BppnfH^ 
aome  appearances  of  religion,  especially  in  seme  peN 
sons;  but  suspect  any  great  reality  of  it,  as  a  degMa 
of  madness:  have  the  utmost  tenors  of  seefaig  ttii 
poor  land  over-run  with  enthusiasm  and  superstition; 
bnt  not  the  smallest  dread  of  profSmeness  and  proSi* 
gateness:  are  startled  at  any  new  dechnticma  ef 
aathority  against  either,  but  condtoted  by  the  hope, 
that  they  win  prove  ineffectual,  and  aB  go  on  as  it 
did:  read  almost  any  thing  written  to  depredal* 
Christianity  and  relax  moral  virtue,  but  almost 
nothing  in  favour  of  them ;  are  very  cautious  of  med<» 
dling  with  treatises  of  piety,  however  judicious^ 
composed,  for  fear  of  turning  their  heads,  but  devour 
ever  so  many  idle  and  even  lasdvous  books,  without 
the  least  apprehension  of  corrupting  their  hearts: 
allow  themselves  to  be  much  more  expensive  in  the 
vain-glorious  display  of  private  magnificence,  or  t^ 
wards  the  support  of  entertainments  called  polite, 
though  neither  of  good  tendency  nor  good  taste,  than 
liberal  to  the  truest  charities :  or,  how  bountiftd  so* 
ever  to  the  temporal  distresses  of  their  brethren,  have 
no  compassion  at  aD  for  their  spiritual  wants :  nay, 
perhaps,  have  made  formal  resolutions  of  giving 
nothing  to  such  and  such  pious  uses,  against  wMeh 
it  is  grown  customary  to  inveigh,  and  hear  no  answsr. 

Yet  many  of  tiiemhad  originaUy  no  relish  fbr  this 
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turn  of  thinking  aikl  acting :  indeed  stiU  mther  affeeC 
to  see,  than  reaUy  are,  happy  in  it :  nay  poisibly  fed 
tcHrmenting  doubts  from  time  to  time,  how  it  wfU  enA 
But  these  they  are  taught  to  consider  as  mere  fits  of 
gloominess,  which  they  must  dissipate  by  every  niirtb« 
fid  avocation  they  can  invent,  and  learn  to  degpkvt 
themselves  for  ever  having  been  in  so  strange  a  state 
of  mind,  and  so  unsuitable  to  living  in  good  comptt^. 
Or,  if  reflection  will,  notwithstanding,  be  troublesome> 
arguments  must  be  sought  for  to  quiet  it  And  ao« 
cordingly  they  do  argue,  that  mens  stations,  eoii^ 
neodons,  and  spirits  require  some  relaxation,  and  they 
must  take  such  as  they  can  get^  amongst  those  with 
whom  it  is  to  be  had.  But  are  they  grieved  or  r^ 
joiced  at  this  pleaded  obligation  f  Do  they  stop  at 
the  quantity  or  the  kinds  that  are  really  needful,  or 
go  bey<md  them  at  pleasure  ?  Are  they  growing  bet« 
ter  or  worse  all  the  while  ?  Are  they  setting  good 
examples  or  bad?  Surely  these  are  material  qoesticmai 
Yet  they  make  a  shift  either  to  feel  or  to  acknowledge 
nothing  of  their  force ;  but  whatever  they  like  to  join 
in,  peremptoriLy  imist,  that  it  is  harmless,  usefbl,  ne- 
cessary, just  what  they  please :  yet  reserving  a  liberty, 
when  oiK^  it  loses  credit,  to  erasure  it  as  absurd  and 
wrong  every  way,  and  be  full  as  fond  of  something 
else,  that  deserves  it  as  little,  without  confessing  the 
least  inconstancy. 

For,  with  the  world  on  their  side,  they  come  at 
length  instead  of  apologising  for  themselves,  to 
assume  a  sovereign  authority  over  others ;  confute 
their  objections  with  barely  a  contemptuous  laugh  or 
look,  or  by  fixing  on  them  any  name  in  vogue,  that 
denotes  preciseness ;  attack  and  persecute  the  most 
sttent  nonconformists  to  their  notion,  and  haughtily 
overbear  all  that  stand  in  their  way.     Such  as  wor- 
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ghip  the  same  idol  with  them,  be  their  characters 
ever  so  doubtful,  must  not  be  suspected;  be  they 
ever  so  notoriously  criminal,  must  not  be  condemned; 
or  counted  unfit  for  their  familiar  acquaintance,'  or 
even  particular  friendship,  let  the  consequences,  pri- 
vate or  public,  be  what  they  may.  The  pert  ridieo- 
leriB  of  religion  and  virtue  are  to  be  allowed  abund- 
aiiee  of  wit  in  the  silliest  and  grossest  things  they 
utter :  and  the  most  hard-hearted  libertines  must  be 
hdd  to  have  true  good-nature,  because  the7have  su- 
perficial gaiety.  If  they  ruin  themselves  by  their 
vices,  they  are  only  to  be  pitied :  if  others  also  they 
are  to  be  excused  to  the  very  utmost,  it  is  well  if  not 
looked  <m  as  the  more  considerable.  But  men  who 
have  always  been  regularly  virtuous  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  objects  of  derision.  And  such  as  add  to 
tlieir  virtue  inward  religion,  regulate  their  conduct 
by  it,  abstain  from  things  on  account  of  it,  appear  to 
take  pleasure  in  its  doctrines,  its  ordinances,  its  pro- 
mises, and  give  any  tokens  of  what  the  text  calls 
glorying  in  the  cross  qf  .Christ,  they  are  to  hope  from 
this  quarter  for  a  very  small  share  of  the  charitable 
candour,  which  is  lavished  so  profusely  on  others. 
Their  sincerity,  or  their  understanding,  is  to  be 
strongly  questioned :  their  good  dispositions  and 
actions  denied,  or  passed  over  in  silence,  or  scorn- 
fully undervalued :  ridiculous  and  dangerous  singular 
rities  to  be  imputed  to  them,  on  the  weakest  evi- 
dence, or  none ;  and  if  ever  they  fall  into  any  such, 
they  are  to  be  aggravated  beyond  truth  or  credibility; 
and  no  plea  whatever  to  be  admitted  in  their  fhvour. 
So  very  far  are  too  many  from  answering  the 
Psalmist  s  description  of  the  man  who  shall  dwell  in 
God's  holy  hiU,  that  in  his  eyes  a  vile  person  is  eok- 
tewmed,  but  he  honoureth  them  that  fear  the  Lord\ 

*  Psalm  XV.  1.  4. 
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Even  ail  infidel,  were  he  to  speak  honestly,  would 
tell  such,  that  they  are  no  Christians.  Yet,  perhaps, 
they  would  be  very  angry  with  any  one  but  an  infidel 
for  saying  so,  and  in  reality  are  by  no  means  unbe- 
lievers. But  why  then  will  they  not  become  consis- 
tent ?  If  the  Gospel  of  Christ  deserves  any  regard  at 
all,  it  deserves  a  thorough  regard :  either  it  is  nothing, 
or  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  things.  And  they 
who  profess  it,  yet  seldom  think  of  it,  who  are  in« 
fluenced  by  it,  if  at  all,  to  scarce  more  than  a  little 
outward  shew,  and  slight  and  scorn  the  frame  of  mind 
which  it  was  intended  to  create  in  them,  better  had 
it  been  for  them,  unless,  they  amend,  never  to  have 
known  it*.  All  sorts  of  persons  are  concerned  be- 
yond expression  to  recollect  this  often :  but  two  sort^ 
beyond  the  rest.  If  you  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
world,  who  have  most  to  be  thankful  and  most  to 
be  answerable  for,  instead  of  being  exemplary  in 
serving  God,  are  remarkable  for  neglecting  his  wor- 
ship and  his  laws ;  not  only  the  ingratitude,  but  the 
pemiciousness  of  your  behaviour,  will  greatly  increase 
your  punishment.  And  if  we  of  the  clergy,  who 
teach  others  by  our  exhortations  to  set  t/ieir  affection 
on  things  above,,  not  ofi  things  on  the  ear th^^,  teach 
them  the  reverse  by  our  practice :  make  it  our  study^ 
to  acquire  applause,  or  wealth,  or  power,  or  rank,  to 
partake  of  amusements  and  diversions  in  the  poor- 
low  degree  that  for  shame  we  can,  or  enjoy  ourselves 
in  some  graver  kind  of  voluptuous  indolence ;  to  do 
any  thing,  in  short,  but  labour  diligently  in  God  s 
vineyard  from  first  to  last  for  the. good  of  souls ;  we 
shall  receive  a  double  condemnation.  And  they  who 
patronize  any  such  of  us,  will  share  deeply  in  our. 
guilt. 

♦  2  Pet.  ii.  21.  +  Col.  iii.  2. 
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It  is  not  rigour  that  dictates  any  of  these  asiertiMw 
to  me.  It  was  not  austerity,  but  the  tendereit  com' 
pMaion,  that  moved  St  Paul  to  say.  For  man^  uatt, 
^wkam  J  have  told  you  qften,  and  now  tell  yon  eem 
weepmg,  thai  they  are  enemies  <^the  erosa  t^Ckriai, 
who  mind  earthly  thing** :  not  always  designed  eo^ 
miea,  but  real  ones  however.  Our  Saviour  hath  toU 
OS,  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me-^.  And 
they  that  will  be  with  him  to  efiect,  must  be  with  him 
beuiily,  openly,  and  uniformly.  We  nay  have 
qualities  very  amiable,  and  do  actions  very  hiidable 
in  the  estimation  of  men,  and  yet  our  hearts  be  fitf 
from  right  in  the  sight  of  God^.  He  requires,  as 
wcU  he  may,  that  we  should  consider  ourselves  |Hrii^ 
«ipaUy  as  his  creatures,  as  sinners,  as  fovomred  wiUi 
offers  of  mercy  and  of  grace,  as  bound  to  live  soierigh 
rigiieously,  and  godly,  looking  for  the  hlested  hope  ^ 
hm  glorioia  tqipearance^.  However  tbe  preformed 
which  the  world  gives  to  very  different  matters,  may 
buoy  us  Dp  now  in  overlooldng  these,  it  wiD  be  no 
protection  to  us,  when  the  dead,  tmaU  aad  grtat. 
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by  the  genuine  principles  of  it,  these  ate  blessings 
iiiexpr^rsiMjr  great. 

You  are  not  exhorted  to  b^n  a  new  course  of  We, 
and  retain  your  old  inclinations ;  making  yomriehnes 
uneasy,  without  making  yourselves  better :  but  to 
acquire  such  sentiments/  that  you  may  delight  in  iH 
you  do.     The  vigorous  exercise  of  good  sense  wfll 
contribute  not  a  little  to  this  desiraUe  aid;  finr,  in- 
deed the  ways  of  the  world  are  often  flat  centradio- 
tions  to  it.    But  the  fundamental  rale  is^  learn  a  ymt 
value  for  the  cross  of  Christ,  for  the  pity  he  htA 
shewn,  the  pardon  he  hath  purchased,  the  felieity  he 
hath  provided  for  you ;  and  you  will  soon  come  to 
love  the  restraints  and  observances  which  he  hath 
appointed,  to  look  with  indifference,  or  sometimes 
with  disgust  and  abhorrence,  on  what  you  have 
hitherto  admired,  and  find  the  degree  of  your  satis- 
&ctions  unspeakably  increased,  by  changing  the  na- 
ture of  them  from  trifling,  disgraceful  and  noxious, 
to  rational,  noble  and  beneficent.     Still  difficulties 
there  will  be,  and  to  some  persons  peculiar  ones,  in 
breaking  settled  habits,  and  dissolving  the  ties  by 
which  you  have  been  long  held.     But  God  will  give 
you  both  courage  and  prudence,  to  make  it  easier 
than  you  think.     Though  you  will  do  what  is  right 
with  steadiness,  yet  ybu  will  do  it  without  ostenta- 
tion, and  with  chearfiil  good-humour :  speak  mildly 
of  others,  and  keep  on  as  good  terms  with  all  men 
as  you  safely  can.     But,  if  you  are  too  solicitous  to 
please  them,  you  will  gradually  slide  back,  and  for- 
get, as  thousands  have  done  to  their  eternal  ruin, 
your  former  convictions.     Therefore,  whenever  you 
feel  any,  suffer  them  not  to  die  away  through  inat- 
tention, or  be  choaked  by  cares  and  pleasures,  or 
blasted  by  the  breath  of  scoffers :  but  impress  them 
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^  fosr  MXib  HfTipdMtriy  and  fieqiKiitly,  form  le- 
iofattiixis  coTTcspouiifng  to  them,  and  confirm  these 
hf  itadii^  good  books,  by  the  cfxiTersation  and 
toanuaaatee  of  good  persons,  by  attendance  on  God's 
pobiic  crdiiianc«5 :  bm  e^peciaDj  by  fervent  private 
pnrs^,  snited  to  your  spiritual  condition.  With 
lim,  Mrf  ^'  meaiaen  jtm  n77  be  made  Hromg*  :  and 
t  this,  tbe  se^nii^rly  firmest  human  purpoees, 
:  aa  hi^^-  of  them  as  yon  wiQ.  can  nerer  be 
far  Gad  retuieik  the  pnmd,  bmt  gieetk 
gwrnxtrnthe^mUet. 
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Jf  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  -.  seek  those  things 
which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  qf  God. 

Set  your  n^eetion  on  things  above,  not  on  things 
on  the  earth. 

This  day  we  are  met  to  celebrate  the  yearly  memo- 
rial of  our  blessed  Lord's  rising  from  the  dead.  Now 
the  genuine  method  of  paying  honour  to  every  article 
of  our  Creed  is  allowing  it  the  proper  influence  on 
our  hearts  and  lives.  Christ's  resurrection  is  vain 
with  respect  to  us^  unless  we  be  raised  by  it  to  the 
fidth  of  a  better  world ;  and  the  firmest  fkith  of  that 
is  vain  alsp,  unless  it  excites  us  to  love  and  seek  the 
things  which  are  above.  This  passage  of  St  Paul 
therefore  is  justly  made  one  principal  part  of  our 
Easter  Day's  service :  and  the  degree  of  our  practical 
regard  to  it  will  be  the  true  measure  of  our  improve- 
ment by  the  discipline  of  the  past  season^  and  of  God's 
acceptance  of  our  celebration  of  the  present.  That 
each  of  these  then  may  be  such^  as  we  are  concerned 
beyond  expression  that  it  should^  I  shall  lay  before 
you  the  chief  motives  to  a  due  regulation  of  our 
desires  and  behaviour^  in  relation  to  earthly  and  hea- 
venly objects,  which  motives  arise  from  considering 
ourselves, 

I.  As  rational  beings : 

II.  As  believers  in  God  : 
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III.  As  disciples  of  Christ :  on  which  last  point  I 
shall  enlarge  the  most^as  it  deserves. 

I.  Let  us  consider  ourselves  merely  as  rationri 
beings,  who  are  to  live  for  a  while  on  earth;  and  sup- 
pose that  we  had  no  fisurther  prospect  Then  indeed 
we  could  not  set  our  tffffeetians  an  things  above:  but 
still  we  might  set  them  a  great  deal  too  much  or 
thmga  hAoW.  For,  if  our  attiidunents  to  worldly  ob- 
j#d»  be  strange  we  shall  frequently,  either  punue 
what  is  hurtful,  or  be  miserable  that  we  dare  not  pur- 
sue it,  or  enraged  at  beiqg  crossed  in  our  desigBB,  or 
dejected  on  finding  small  happiness  in  our  attain- 
ments :  which  indeed  are  incapable  of  jrielding  much. 
The  delights  of  sense  are  destructive,  when  indidged 
t6  excess:  and  low  and  inoomideraUe,  wban  com- 
ducted  with  moderation.  Wealth  and  power  and 
thnk  are  acquired  with  much  diflScuMy,  attended 
with  much  anxiety,  and  soon  become  femiUar  and 
tasteless.  Fondness  for  gay  amusements  rather  makes 
men  uneasy  when  they  are  without  them,  than  gives 
any  mighty  pleasiu^e  in  the  midst  of  them :  and,  un- 
less they  manage  with  uncommon  prudence,  wastes 
their  fortunes,  wears  out  their  spirits,  hurts  their 
characters,  exposes  them  to  contempt.  Indeed  we 
cannot  help  on  reflection  contemning  ourselves,  for 
setting  our  hearts  on  any  of  these  gratifications,  to 
the  neglect  of  matters  visibly  worthier.  But  if  we 
follow  them  to  the  loss  of  our  innocence,  which  ge- 
nerally happens  when  we  follow  them  earnestly,  then 
we  have  cause  to  hate  ourselves  too,  for  transgres^ng 
the  dictates  of  that  inward  principle  which  we  feel 
ought  to  rule  us,  and  which  rewards  us  when  obeyed, 
with  that  pleasing  consciousness  of  having  acted  well, 
which  is  the  truest  satisfaction  we  can  taste,  though 
all  were  to  end  at  death.     But  even  from  this  enjoy- 
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ment,  without  the  aid  of  religion,  we  can  promise 
ourselves  but  little.  Our  failures  and  imperfections 
in  virtue  must  be  daily  mortified :  our  rightest  and 
kindest  behaviour  will  often  have  ill  returns  made  to 
it :  they  whom  we  love  with  the  most  deserved  affec- 
tion, may  be  miserable,  or  may  be  snatched  from  us : 
and  if  not,  we  must  very  soon  leave  them,  and  what- 
ever we  value.  In  such  circumstances,  disengage^ 
ment  is  evidently  the  only  way  of  securing  any  com- 
fort. It  will  indeed,  at  the  same  time  render  our 
condition  flat  and  insipid :  but  we  can  aim  at  nothing 
better  from  the  things  of  this  world,  without  meet- 
ing with  something  worse :  and  if  we  are  not  con- 
tented with  such  a  state,  (as  in  truth  how  can  we  ?) 
our  sole  remedy  is  to  look  beyond  it :  and  consider 
ourselves, 

11.  Not  merely  as  happening  to  be  inhabitants  of 
the  dust  of  earth  for  a  few  years,  we  know  not  how 
or  why,  but  as  created  by  the  power  and  placed  un-| 
der  the  authority  and  protection,  of  a  perfectly  wi8e,| 
and  holy,  and  good  Being,  who  hath  made  us  capable 
of  knowing  and  honouring,  and  therefore  doubtless 
originaUy  of  imitating  and  obeying,  him.  On  this 
farther  view  of  things  it  will  plainly  appear,  that  the 
principle  of  conscience,  which  otherwise  might  often 
serve  only  to  perplex  and  disquiet  men,  is  the  law  of 
God  written  in  their  souls ;  and  therefore  that  yield- 
ing to  it  will  always  end  well :  generally  in  this 
world,  but  certainly  in  another ;  for  which  human  na- 
ture was  evidently  framed.  Here  then  the  distinc- 
tion between  things  above  and  things  on  earth  begins 
to  open,  the  connection  of  virtue  with  happiness  be- 
comes manifest ;  and  excites  us  to  despise  the  poor 
short-lived  advantages  that  little  minds  are  fond  of ; 
to  esteem  and  practise  what  is  right,  be  it  ever  ^o 
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fliflkuU,  or  ever  so  unfashionable,  and  devote  our 
iutire  existence  to  the  adorable  author  of  it.  The 
principle  object,  beyond  corapariisou,  of  one  who  be- 
lieves iu  God,  must  surely  be  God  himself:  and  our 
reverence  and  love,  our  dependence  aud  trust,  are  so 
to  be  placed  on  hiui,  as  ou  notliiug  else  in  his  whole 
creation.  But,  above  all,  should  these  afiectious  be 
exerted  towards  him  in  respect  of  that  future  recom- 
pense which  we  hope  to  receive  from  him.  And  we 
■are  greatly  deficient  in  prudence,  as  well  as  gratitu<Ie, 
if  wc  make  not  that  expectation  the  support  and  the 
delight  of  our  lives.  But  then  the  temper  of  lleavoi 
must  be  formed  in  us  here,  or  we  cau  never  enjoy  it 
hereafter :  and  therefore,  if  wc  would  lix  our  heart* 
on  any  thing  above  to  good  purpoae,  we  must  fix 
them  on  resembling  liini  who  dwells  there,  in  purity 
aud  benevolent  goodness.  Cultivation  of  these  dis- 
positions is  both  an  appointed  requisite,  aud  a  neces- 
sary preparative  for  our  supreme  felicity :  whereas 
immersing  ourselves  in  cares,  or  dissipating  ourselves 
in  pleasures,  unrelated  to  piety  and  virtue,  were  they 
ever  so  harmless  to  those  around  us,  must  be  pernici- 
ous to  ourselves ;  rendering  our  minds  either  gross 
and  sensual,  or  trifling  and  vain ;  unfit  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  spiritual  bliss.  Every  believer  then,  were  it 
only  of  so  much  as  nature  teaches,  must  think  it  his 
primary  concern  to  cherish  religious  sentiments.  And 
though  he  were  uncertain  of  the  truth  of  his  belief, 
yet,  in  a  case  of  such  infinite  importance,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  his  obligation  to  chuse  the  safer  side. 
But,  without  farther  guidance,  though  he  were  not 
under  that  necessity,  he  must  be  subject  to  others, 
and  very  alarming  ones.  It  doth  not  appear  to  the 
eye  of  unassisted  reason,  what  degree,  or  what  dura- 
tion, of  future  happiness  we  might  promise  ourselves, 
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even  were  we  innocent :  much  less  what .  sinners^  as 
we  all  are,  abundantly  worse  than  most  6£us  thinks 
have  to  expect  from  the  Lord  and  Judg6  of  all,  to  the 
honour  of  whose  government  repentance  and  amend- 
ment alone  may  be  no  adequate  satisfaction,  were  they 
in  our  power,  which  persons  left  to  themi^lves  have 
too  much  experience  that  they  are  not ;  yet  however, 
since  we  are  very  sure,  that  right  sentiments  and  be- 
haviour must  make  every  man's  condition  better^  and 
wrong  ones  worse  than  it  would  be  else ;  looking  up 
to  God,  with  sorrow  for  our  transgressions,  vdth 
thankfulness  for  his  mercy  hitherto,  and  humble  hope 
for  it  hereafter^  must  be  the  duty  and  the  interest 
even  of  those  who  liave  no  other  light  than  their  own 
imderstandings  can  afford  them.  But  still  the  ob- 
scurity of  their  prospect  must  greatly  diminish  both 
their  consolation  from  it,  and  its  good  influence  upon 
them,  and  fill  them  with  dreadful  terrors  from  time 
to  time.  God  be  thanked,  therefore,  that  we  are  not 
left  in  the  darkness  of  natural  religion,  but  blest  with 
that  view  of  the  things  above  which  proceeds  from 
considering  ourselves, 

III.  As  the  disciples  of  Christ  If  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  be  true,  and  we  have  innumerable  demonstra- 
tions of  it,  then  there  is  full  evidence,  that  a  future 
state  of  eternal  happiness  beyond  expression  is  attain- 
able by  faith  in  our  dear  Redeemer,  notwithstanding 
our  past  sins,  notwithstanding  our  present  infirmities. 
For,  having  purchased  for  us  life  by  his  death,  he  hath 
given  us  assurance  of  it  by  his  resurrection,  and,  in 
effect,  raised  up  us  at  the  same  time  with  himself.  If 
then  ive  he  thus  ri.^en  with  Christy  where  shcdl  our 
fiearta  he,  but  where  our  treasure  is  ^ ;  fixed  on  him, 
whose  compassion  planned  the  scheme  of  our  salva- 

♦  Mattb.  vi.  21.     Luke  xii.  34. 
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tioii ;  on  him  whose  love  executed  it ;  on  him  whose 
grsec  enables  us  to  share  in  it ;  on  that  kingdom  of 
glory,  in  which  we  shall  reign  aller  death ;  on  thoec 
heavenly  doctrines  and  precepts,  by  which  we  are  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  it  in  the  mean  while?  That  we 
vnUk  not  by  sight,  but  by  faith*;  that  we  labottr  not- 
for  tJic  meat  thai  jyerisheth,  htit  for  t/tat  which  m*'^ 
dttreth  to  eternal  life-f;  that  we  /ope  not  the  world^^ 
wither  the  things  that  are  in  the  worlds,  but  have 
our  conversation  in  Heaven  ^,  as  feUoto-citiseiis  of  the 
saints,  and  members  of  the  household  of  God\\. 

There  is  a  possibility  indeed  of  taking  such  exhor- 
tations in  too  strict  a  sense,  for  want  of  obser\'ing, 
that  rules,  which  we  are  apt  to  neglect  and  explain 
away,  must  be  expressed  in  very  strong  terms  to  pre- 
vent this :  and  that  often  in  Scripture,  when  one 
thing  is  commanded,  and  another  seemingly  prohi- 
bited, the  prohibition  is  not  intended  to  be  absolute, 
but  comparative :  as  in  the  known  instance,  I  will 
kttpe  mercy,  and  not  sacrijiee^ :  when  yet  sacrificing 
was  both  lawful  and  injoined ;  but  still  to  be  looked 
on  as  forbidden,  if  it  came  in  competition  with  a 
precept  of  more  importance.  Thus  then  we  are  to 
interpret  the  direction  of  withdrawing  our  hearts 
from  this  earth.  Not  that  we  should  lay  aside  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  in  order  to  spend  our  whole 
time  in  devotion:  diligence  in  these  affiurs  is  one 
great  duty  of  our  heavenbj  calling**.  Not  that  we 
are  restrained  from  using  the  good  creatures  of  God 
with  pleasure :  for  he  hath  created  them  to  he  received 
with  thanksgiving  ■f-f,  and  given  ns  richly  all  things  to 
^offXt-     Not  that  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to 

•  2Cor.  V.  7.      t  John  vi.  27.      i   I  John  ii.  1 J.      {  Phil.iii.  20. 

I  Epb.iii9.     ^Hos.vi.6.  Matth.;x.  ia.xii.7.     •'Hcb.uM. 
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mere  neceisaiaes;  fior  undeternmiable  scrapie*  would 
arise,  what  are  necessaries ;  and  as  Heaven  luith  pro- 
vided na  more,  it  would  be  only  penrtrseneaa  or 
weaimess^  to  refuse  taking  it  Not  that  industry  to 
raise  and  better  oiur  worldly  condition  is  UameaUe; 
finr  a  blessing  from  above  is  promised  to  such  indus* 
try.  Not  that  we  are  to  live  in  a  parpetual  ingbt, 
because  it  is  doubtful,  how  fiur  precisely  we  may  gra* 
tify  our  natural  desires  in  this  thing  or  that :  for  we 
serve  a  gracious  Master,  who  means  that  we  should 
be  always  cheerful  and  easy  in  his  service,  so  long  as 
to  the  best  of  our  judgments  we  are  fSuthful  in  it 
N<rt  that  we  are  to  think  eyen  the  gayer  accomplish* 
ments  of  life  sinfiil:  but  rather  choose  to  make  virtue 
and  piety  more  amiable  by  them ;  provided  it  be  ^y 
virtue  and  piety  that  we  adorn  witib  them.  Not  that 
we  are  bound  altogether  to  decline  amusements  and 
diversions,  in  which  others  are  immoderate,  unless 
esxample  to  than,  or  danger  to  ourselves,  requires  it: 
tar  tiieir  abuse  doth  not  of  necessity  make  our  use  erf* 
them  unlawfiil,  nor  possibly  sometimes  unexpedient. 
Not  that  we  are  to  measure  the  degree  of  our  good- 
ness by  that  of  our  austerities  and  abstinences :  Jbr^ 
if  I  may  make  a  small  change  in  the  Apostle's  words, 
neitker  if  we  eat  noty  are  we  the  better;  nor  jf  we 
eat,  are  we  the  worse*.  The  kingdom  ^  God  ie 
not  meat  and  drinks  hut  righteousness  and  peace 
ond  joy  in  the  Holy  G/iosti[.  Much  less  are  we 
to  censure  persons  of  a  free  behaviour :  for  conscien- 
tious watchfulness  is  very  consistent  with  an  uncon- 
steained  appearance ;  and  though  John  the  Baptist, 
an  excellent  man,  was  rigid  and  strict ;  yet  our  bless- 
ed Lord,  much  the  superior  character,  came  eating 

•  1  Cor.  viii.  8.  +  Bom.xiv,  U. 
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and  ffrmking,  and  conversed  familiarly,  as  a  friend, 
with  piiMieatts  and  sinners  ". 

Again :  in  like  manner  we  are  to  interpret  ihe 
direction  of  setting  our  qffeetians  on  thitigx  aho9& 
Not  that  we  must  keep,  or  strive  to  keep,  our  thought! 
as  intent  upon  them  continually,  as  we  possibly  can : 
for  neither  our  condition  here,  nor  indeed  our  frame, 
•will  bear  it :  which  wants  daily  relaxation  as  much  as 
nightly  rest ;  and  without  it,  our  spirits  will  be  over- 
come, our  health  impaired,  our  temper  soured  ;  and, 
by  consequence,  more  ground  lost  in  our  way  to 
Heaven  than  we  hoped  to  gain.  Not  that  we  should 
doubt  of  our  spiritual  state,  if  the  movements  of  our 
Bouts  towards  God,  and  our  delight  in  the  contemplar 
tion  of  future  happiness,  he  attended  with  but  little 
warmth  and  passion ;  for  though  strong  religious 
fedings  are  perfectij  rational,  and  extremely  deuza* 
Ue,  yet  some  tempers  are  moved  but  weak^  by  any 
thing ;  and  what  is  present  and  strikes  our  senses^ 
will  on  the  whole,  agitate  most,  if  not  all,  of  as  mc»v, 
than  what  is  distant  and  spiritual.  Still,  if  und^ 
these  disadvantages,  we  so  love  God  at  to  beep  hit 
cominandiaents  f ,  from  reverent  and  thankful  motive* 
of  duty  to  him,  we  give  him  that  proof  of  our  attach- 
ment, which  he  requires.  Without  this,  the  most 
fer\'ent  affections  will  be  unavailable:  and  with  tbiB, 
the  calmest,  which  are  often  the  truest  and  most  per- 
severing, will  be  accepted.  Nor,  lastly,  are  men  to 
despair  on  finding,  that  regard  to  a  better  world  is 
not  only,  as  an  inward  sentiment,  much  cooler,  but 
as  a  principle  of  action,  much  fainter  than  they  have 
cause  to  wish ;  and  the  workings  of  earthly  desiresm 
their  breasts  powcrfid  and  vehement.  For  if  the  vic- 

•  Matlh.  xi.  19.  Liiku  vii.  J4.  t  1  John  v.  3. 
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tary  be  obtained,  the  reward  shall  be  in  proportion  to 
the  toil  of  the  combat  And  though  it  be  not  a  comr 
plete  victory,  yet  if  it  be  a  real  one,  God  may  enable. 
us  to  go  on  from  strength  to  strength  ^,  till  we  are  in 
all  things  more  than  conquerors  f.  Or,  at  the  worst, 
failings,  that  will  diminish  our  recompence,  may  by: 
no  means  forfeit  it. 

But  though  a  few,  who  are  worthy  of  the  utmost 
regard,  have  so  peculiar  a  seriousness  and  tenderness 
oi  soul,  that  shewing  them  how  gentle  and  mild  in 
reality  the  seemingly  severe  doctrines  of  Scripture  are, 
is  requisite,  both  to  secure  their  peace  and  direct 
their  conduct :  yet  the  general  propensity  is  much 
on  the  other  side ;  and  there  is  most  need  to  fear, 
that  when  once  the  precepts  on  this  head  have  been 
acknowledged  to  signify  nothing  impracticable  or  ex- 
treme, they  will  soon  be  overlooked,  as  if  they  signi-. 
fied.  scarce  any  tiling  at  all.  Now,  it  is  possible  to  de-. 
ceiveiourselves  with  almost  whatever  imagination  we. 
will:  but  surely  it  is  not  easy  to  think  that  a  slight 
duty,  of  which  the  word  of  God  speaks  in  such  terms 
as  you  have  already  heard ;  in  such  declarations  as 
that  of  St.  John,  If  any  man  love  tlte  tvorld,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him  % ;  in  such  parables  as  that 
of  the  rich  man,  who,  not  indeed  merely  for  enjoying 
this  life,  but  for  taking  it  as  his  portion,  and  looking- 
no  farther,  was  irreversibly  doomed  to  the  place  of  tor- 
ment §.  Wemay  very  allowably,  in  our  passage  through 
the  present  world,  both  feel  a  complacency  in  the 
agreeableness  of  the  road,  and  endeavour  to  procure 
good  accommodations  upon  it :  nay,  by  moderate  at- 
tentionsof  this  kind,  prudently  conducted,  wemay  qua- 
lify ourselves  the  better,  both  for  the  business  allotted; 

•  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  7.  t  Rom«  viii.  37. 
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tiott  to  the  one  thing  needful .  Recreations  muit  be 
allowed ;  but  not  so  as  to  become  the  great  end  of 
our  being.  What  proportion  then  do  our  employ-* 
ments  of  real  consequence  bear  to  our  trifling  ones : 
and  what  share,  even  of  our  serious  hours,  do  we 
give  to  God,  to  improvement  in  virtue,  to  the  con- 
templation of  our  latter  end,  to  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality ?  Too  probably,  much  may  be  wanting  to  fit 
Hiany  of  us  for  our  final  account.  And  how  joyfully 
soever  they  who  are  conscious  of  their  title  to  heaven^ 
may  partake  of  the  innocent  delights  of  earth :  yet  if 
is  dreadful  to  see  those,  who  must  know,  if  they 
would  reflect,  their  guilt  to  be  unforgiven,  and  whose 
sentence,  whatever  they  imagine,  is  possibly  just 
ready  to  fall  upon  their  heads,  running  round  in  a 
circle  of  thoughtless  gaieties,  instead  of  applying 
with  penitent  humility  for  pardon  and  grace. 

But,  indeed,  were  the  goodness  of  such  examined, 
as  are  conceived  by  others  and  themselves  to  have  a 
great  deal,  would  it  not  prove  to  be  solely  or  chiefly 
relative  to  this  world  ?  Wc  do  justice  and  speak 
truth :  but  is  it  from  any  better  motive  than  reputa* 
tion  or  convenience  ?  We  pity  and  relieve  the  sick 
and  poor :  but  have  we  a  like  concern  for  the  spiri- 
tual wants  of  men  ?  We  are  chaste  and  temperate 
perhaps :  but  is  it  because  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see 
God*,  or  to  avoid  expence,  and  disease,  and  dis- 
grace ?  Our  very  sense  of  duty,  is  it  of  duty  to  the 
Author  of  our  beings  ;  or  do  we  not  consider  more, 
what  we  owe  to  ourselves,  or  other  men,  than  what 
we  owe  to  him  ?  Our  obligations  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures we  acknowledge  frequently ;  but,  except  it  be 
in  a  common  phrase,  that  comes  now  and  then  out 
of  our  mouths  without  attending  to  it ;  when  do  we 

•  Matth.  V.  8. 
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e3q>reBS  any  thankfulness,  any  subjection,  any  relatioii- 
at<  all,  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift  ?  or,  if  we  htm- 
sebtiments  of  this  kind  now  and  then,  are  ibe|- 
vigorous,  or  are  they  languid  ?  We  bestow,  it  nu^^ 
be,  freely,  our  money,  our  time,  our  pains,  to  grati^. 
our  fancies,  or  promote  our  interests,  or  serve  oai\ 
frieods :  what  share  of  these  do  we  employ  to  ^iq>-. 
port  the  cause  of  religion,  to  advance  the  divine- 
h<mour?  Temporal  disappointments  fill  us  with  the- 
deepest  sorrow :  but  do  even  transgressions,  ajid  es-: 
pecially  do  failings  and  imperfections  in  Chcut^ani 
virtues,  affect  us  in  any  degree  approaching  to  it  t 
And  would  not  a  considerable  solicitude  on  such  an 
account  appear  to  some  of  us,  who  are  far  from  think-  ■ 
iag  themselves  void' of  religion,  rather  an  evidencejof. 
a  disordered  mind,  than  a  well-grounded  f^nc^nl; 
Prospects  of  temporal  advantage  elate  us  with  tiie 
highest  joy :  do  we  experience  equal  satisfaction, 
though  we  ought  to  experience  much  greater,  from 
the  hopes  of  eternal  blessedness  ?  We  are  usually  very 
ambitioa'5  of  making  as  good  a  figure  aa  we  possibly 
present  atate  :  what  desire  do  we  shew  of 
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118,  perhaps  we  think  more  of  Hell  with  slavish  terror, 
than  of  Heaven  with  filial  gratitude.  Naj,  even  when 
we  think  of  Heaven,  too  commonly,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  we  have  extremely  faint  wishes  for  it,  or  in^ 
cKnations  towards  it.  Yet,  we  can  neither  attain  iU 
nor  enjoy  it,  without  loving  it :  and  to  love  it  in  deed, 
we  must  love  purity  and  benevolence,  the  company  of 
good  men,  the  worship  of  God :  love  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  him  that  sits  on  the  throne,  and  the  Lamb 
at  his  right  hand :  to  meditate  on  the  mercy  of  omr 
heavenly  Father,  the  condescension  and  the  glories  of 
his  eternal  Son,  the  gracious  inspirations  of  his  Hdy 
Spirit ;  our  miserable  condition  by  nature,  our  blessed 
one  through  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  our  prospect  of 
improving  in  pious  and  virtuous  affection  to  all  eter« 
nity.  Now  these,  it  may  be  feared,  are  the  things  of 
all  others,  that  the  thoughts  of  many  of  us  dwell  on 
least,  and  with  the  least  satisfaction :  yet  we  call  ont^ 
selves  Christians,  and  hope  to  be  sav^ 

Nor  must  it  be  denied,  that  great  imperfection  in 
spiritual  desires  may  be  consistent  with  a  state  of  ac^ 
ceptance.  But  the  farther  such  desires  come  short  of 
their  due  vigour,  the  weaker  evidence  we  shall  have 
of  what  we  are  most  concerned  to  know  :  the  nearer 
they  advance  towards  it,  the  greater  will  be  our  com- 
fort and  help  from  above ;  for  to  him  that  hath,  shall 
he  given  *^  I  and  though,  irom  natural  causes,  they 
may  sink,  without  danger,  beneath  what  they  once 
were,  in  sensible  warmth,  yet  if  their  practical  effects 
b^n  to  lessen,  it  should  be  an  alarming  admonition, 
to  remember  from  whence  we  are  fallen,  and  repent 
mid  do  our  first  warhs'\\  to  he  watchfiU  and 
strengthen  the  things  which  remain,  that  are  ready 
todieX. 

*  Matth.  xiii.  12.  t  Rev.  ii.  ^*  X  Rev.  iii.  2.. 
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ucML  gical  Uh11b»  htf  opeii  tbe  workii^iB  cf  tihen  k^ 
figre  the  Lord  of  al,  is  suitable  confeasionB,  petitkai^ 
aad  pnPMs :  that,  if  we  find  not  at  first  d»  pkasnre 
or  tbe  benefit  we  wish  firom  such  exercises,  we  per- 
severe in  them  notwithstanding ;  jet  so  as  not  to  kt 
theai  beeoase,  either  mi  the  one  hand  empty  fonns,  or 
on  the  other  nnnecessary  burthens;   hot  enoploy 
them  diacreeClj,  as  means  to  arriTe  at  our  end :  that 
we  assist  our  derotions  and  reflections  diieflj  by  the 
inimitahle  Spirit  that  breathes  in  the  H0I7  Sknp- 
taKS :  but  also  by  the  use  of  other  good  bo(^  and 
|«%K>118  conTersation,  judiciously  chosen :  that  wa 
afcatau  omsdentiously,  as  fiur  as  we  can,  itom  ensj 
Huag,  of  every  sort,  which  we  find  hath  a  tendency 
to  oomipt  or  deaden  our  hearts ;  but  particnlaify  tiMt 
we  shelter  our  tender  piety  firom  the  blasts  of  sooAen 
with  the  utmost  caution ;  indeed  rather  hide  it  fiom 

•  Heb.  xii.  9. 
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ikmr  knowMlge,  than  expdie  it  to  their  ridiofde^-  y«t 
9mw  den  J  oun^ves  to  be  what  we  are.:  ihrt  we 
iwftfitantity  attend  the  public  service  of  Opd,  not  aa 
Aattor  of  ettstom  or  entortainmant^  bat  with  a  bitk- 
M  care  to  jdn  fervently  in  hie  worship;  to  liani 
meekly  from  his  word,  avd  cherish  by  reflection  aftei^ 
wards  whatever  good  impressions  we  have  felt  at  the 
time :  that  we  statedly  come  to  the  holy  taUe  with 
4iM9i  preparation,  vow  peculiarly,  in  partaking  of  i^ 
<p  Am  bp  thefttitb  fjfthe  Son  of  God*;  and,  ^  wji 
|MfOfe«s  unltii^  ourselves  to  him  by  means  of  it,  re^ 
iMmber,  that  he  who  $4  joined  to  the  Lord  i^  ime 
Spirit  If.  Nw  should  we  consider  only  the  di|ty  of 
being  heavenly-minded,  but  also  its  advantages?  -  We 
shsJl  cease  to  fear  death  in  proportion  as  we  set  our 
affections  on  what  is  to  follow  it ;  and  hai>e  hope,  as 
an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  sted^ast,  and  which 
entereth  into  that  within  the  vail,  whither  thejore-- 
runner  is  entered  for  us  %-  We  shall  scorn  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season  ^  if  we  have  respect  to 
the  recompence  of  reward ;  bear  whatever  sufferings 
our  Christian  obedience  may  expose  us  to,  o^  seeing 
him,  who  is  invisible  §.  We  shall  take  jof/fvUy  the 
loss  of  worldly  goods,  hwwing  we  have  in  heaven  a 
better  and  an  enduring  substance  ||.  When  we  are  de- 
prived of  our  deare§t  friends,  we  shall  refrain  our 
voice  from  weeping,  and  our  eyes  from  tears,  for  our 
work  shall  be  rewarded,  and  they  shall  come  again 
from  the  land  qf  the  enemy  ^.  We  shall  run  with 
patience  the  race  thai  is  set  before  us,  looting  unto 
Jesus,  who  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and 
is  set  down  ai  the  right  hand  qfthe  throne  qf  God  ^*. 

•  Gal.  ii.  20.  +  1  Cor.  vi.  17.         :  Heb.  vi,  19,  20. 

^  H^.  xi.  25,  26,  27.     ||  Heb.  x.  34.  f  Jer.  xxxi.  16. 
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fhis  more  we  contemi^ite  him,  the  nore  we  ahd 
!l»re  him,  themon  we  flhallAoaMqaeatiy  toA  weave 
JieloTed  by  him.    And  when  once  we  kaveUuttdt^M 

the  Lord  is  gracious  *,  we  shall  he  filled  with  all  joy 
andpeaee  in  believing,  and  abound  hi  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  f,  till  we  can  say  experi- 
mentally with  the  Psalmist,  /  am  alway  by  thee  :  thou 
hast  holden  me  by  my  right  hand.  Thou  shall  guide 
me  with  thy  counsel,  and  after  that  receive  me  with 
glory.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  tliee  $  and  there  is 
none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  of  thee. 
My  Jlesh  and  my  heart  faileth:  but  God  is  the 
strength  qf  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever  J. 
•  I  Pet.  ii.  8.        +  Rom.  xv.  1 3.        :  Psalm  Ixxiii.  22— S5. 
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Brethren,  I  write  no  new  commandment  tmtoycu,  hut 
an  old  commandment,  which  ye  had  from  the  begin- 
ning: the  old  commandment  is  the  word,  which 
ye  have  heard  Jr am  the  beginning. 

Again,  a  new  commandment  I  write  unto  you :  which 
thing  is  true  in  him  and  in  you  ;  because  the  dark- 
ness is  past,  and  the  true  light  now  shineth. 

These  words  contain  a  very  useful  piece  of  instruc- 
tion^ expressed  in  a  manner  somewhat  obscure  and 
enigmatical,  on  purpose  to  excite  that  attention, 
which  they  will  soon  reward  by  the  discovery  of  their 
meaning.  Probably  they  were  designed  to  be  more 
especially  understood  of  the  great  precept,  inculcated 
immediately  after  them,  of  universal  good-will :  an 
original  duty  of  mankind,  but  strangely  forgotten 
throughout  the  earth,  till  our  Saviour  taught  it  more 
clearly  and  inforced  it  more  strongly  than  had  ever 
been  done  before.  Yet  they  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  Christianity :  and  it  might  very  well 
be  the  Apostle's  meaning  to  extend  them  so  far,  and 
set  forth  in  them  a  truth,  wonderAilly  fitted  to  give 
both  a  just  and  engaging  notion  of  the  Gospel :  that 
its  general  purpose  is  to  make  men  happy,  by 
restoring  amongst  them  the  belief  and  practice  of  the 
primitive  universal  religion  of  rational  beings  ;  that 
its  peculiar  doctrines  were  all  introduced  by  the 
change  of  human  circumstances,  and  are  the  same  in 
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substance  with  those,  of  which  the  Patriarchs  and 
Jews  received  imperfect  notiees,  and  typical  repre- 
sentations in  ancient  time;  that  being  thus,  in  respect 
of  God's  early  promulgation  of  it,  an  old  ccmaumir 
ment;  it  was  yet,  with  respect  to  the  age  in  which 
our  Saviour  republished  it,  a  new  one ;  as  darlme9t 
had  covered  the  wt>rld  Which  by  his  means  was 
driven  away ;  and.  the  light  of  truth  displayed  agaiOi 
with  &  brightness  and  reviving  warmth  tiU  then  on- 
kAoWn.  For  Christianity  add6d  much  evidence  and 
distihcttiess  to  many  important,  and  many  comforta- 
ble articles  of  faith  ;  and  then  building  on  them  the 
corresponding  obligations  of  duty,  completed  on  the 
old  foundations  a  structure,  only  so  far  new  as  the 
state  of  mankind  required  it  should  be.  This  is, 
doubtless,  an  advantageous  view  of  the  Chriitiaii 
dispensation ;  representing  it  as  doing  for  us  ezaetly 
what  we  needed  to  have  done ;  and  that  it  is  likewise 
a  just  view  of  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  by  laying 
before  you. 

The  nature  of  religion  as  it  stood  at  first. 

The  condition  of  mankind  afterwards :  and 

The  fitness  of  the  Gospel  to  that  condition. 

The  duty  of  man,  so  far  as  it  was  discoverable  to 
him  by  reason,  whilst  he  continued  innocent,  must 
consist  in  love,  honour,  and  obedience,  to  his  Maker> 
Benefactor,  and  Sovereign  Lord,  joined  with  the  care 
of  copying  the  divine  goodness  in  his  behaviour  to 
his  feUow-creatures,  and  the  divine  holiness  in  the 
rational  government  of  himself.  It  is  plain,  that  he 
could  be  obliged  to  no  more,  unless  God  was  pleased, 
by  revelation,  to  superadd  more ;  and  as  plain,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  the  whole  of  this.  For  to  pretend 
reverence  to  our  Father  in  Heaven,  yet  to  misuse  his 
children  and  our  brethren  on  earth :  or  to  behave 
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vddi  affiMTtkui^  dutift^ess  and  fpratitiide  amongst 
ihem^and  yet  diew  none  to  him;  and  to  {urofiNHS  bofk 
ftirigiiteons  and  godly  life,  yet  to  &il  of  Hie  ofaliga- 
tioDs  of  a  sober  one,  ootttndieting  and  ddbadng  yea- 
aon  bf  bratal  excesses  and  irregularities,  is  evident 
tmltj  and  inconsistent  The  aame  regard  to  truth 
and.riglit,  which  requires  any  of  these  things,  requkes 
them  afl.  So  that  neither  piety  and  morals  dan  be 
separated  from  eadi  other,  nor  any  part  of  either 
from  the  rest :  but  the  whole  hath  one  foundation : 
and  is  indeed  one  temper  of  mind,  only  exerted  to- 
wards different  objects.  In  this  happy  rectitude  of 
heart  and  behaviour,  consists  the  image  of  God,  the 
perfection  of  man,  the  original  rd^on  of  all  oreih 
tures,  capaUe  of  religion,  throughout  the  universe. 

Supposing,  therefore,  any  creature  fiedlen  from  this 
blessed  atate,  restoring  him  to  it  agahi  must  be  tibe 
only  ultimate  end  to  which  any  useful  endeavours  of 
his  own,  or  any  gracious  designs  of  Heaven  for  lai 
good,  can  be  dhrected.  Now,  tiiis  is  our  case.  We 
are  &Ilen,  by  tl»  fault  of  our  first  parents  transgpesa- 
ing  an  easy  revealed  commandment  superadded  very 
justly  to  the  natural  ones,  as  a  further  trial  of  their 
tibedience :  we  are  &]len,  I  say,  tfaiA  frtmi  upright- 
ness of  nature  and  immortality :  and  we  feel  con- 
vincing effects  of  that  melandioly  diange.  We  are 
also  fiEdlen,  by  our  own  fault,  lower  still,  from  pei^ 
aomd  imiDcence  into  personal  guilt;  and  from  this 
condition  we  want  to  be  recovered.  But  that  we 
•cannot  be,  nor  desire  to  be,  till  we  are  sensible  of  our 
misery  and  danger,  and  sorry  for  the  sins  that  have 
ndttc^  us  to  so  wretched  a  condition.  Here  thw 
b^ins  the  necessity  of  repentance :  a  duty  for  whieh 
-there  was  no  room  in  the  primitive  state  of  things ; 
but  in  our  ours,  the  ground-work  of  all  that  we  have 
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to  hope  for.  And  this  duty  comprehehds/noifmly* 
that  we  condemn  ourselves  of  folly,  for  having  acted 
contrary  to  our  interests ;  and  of  baseness,  for  having 
violated  the  dictates  of  our  inward  sense  of  virtue ; 
but  of  ill  desert  in  disobeying  God.  The  grief  and 
shame  attending  repentance  will  vary  in  their  ex- 
pression, according  to  the  variety  of  mens  natural 
constitutions.  But  disapprobation  of  sin,  and  care 
of  amendment,  are  necessary  proofs  of  its  genuine- 
ness. And  to  these  the  offender  is  absolutely  bound, 
how  small  soever  his  hope  of  pardon  may  be.  For 
iiaviiig  done  amiss  can,  in  no  circumstances,  justify 
the  neglect  of  doing  better  :  and  every  increase  of 
guilt  must  be  expected  to  increase  the  punishment. 

But,  still,  as  our  spirit  and  vigour  in  acting  will  be 
proportionable  to  the  encouragement  on  which  we 
act :  without  some  good  prospect  of  forgiveness  and 
acceptance,  men  would  have  so  little  heart  to  go 
through  the  difficulties  of  refonnation,  that  Bitarce 
any  regard  to  religion  would  be  preserved  in  the 
woiid.  And  therefore  God  hath  enabled  as,  by  the 
mere  use  of  reason,  to  conclude  it  probable,  that  as 
.  goodness  is  always  tlie  object  of  his  &vour,  so  whenr 
ever  we  return*  to  it  really,  though  imperfectly,  he 
will  look  on  us  anew,  with  tenderness  and  com- 
placence. For  like  ag  a  father  pitieth  Ait  cJdldren, 
*o  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him^;  for  he 
kmouxth  our  frame,  he  remembereth  that  we  are  but 
Aut*.  But  then,  whenever  it  be  consistent  witb  the 
holiness  of  his  nature,  and  the  honour  of  his  govern-, 
ment,  that  repentance  should  obtain  pardon  in  aU 
eases,  or  in  which ;  and  whether  in  any,  without  some 
admonitory  and  exemplary  correction  first ;  and  how 
severe  such  correction  may  be ;  though  it  nearly  eaa- 
*  Psalm  ciii.  13,  14. 
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cerns  us,  who  can  say,  unless  knowledge  be  given 
ium  firqm  above  ? 

Anodier  point,  of  great  importance  to  hSen  and 
sinful  man,  is  this.  Partly  by  the  original  deprava-* 
tkm  of  our  nature,  partly  by  our  actual  transgressions, 
die  strength  of  the  human  mind  is  grievously  wealt* 
ened,  and  we  find  in  ourselves  a  sad  inability  of  doing 
what  yet  we  know  we  ought  to  do,  and  were  made 
for,  and  cannot  become  happy  without  doing.  Now 
what  shall  relieve  us  here  ?  When  indeed  we  con- 
template God's  continual  providence  and  care,  even 
over  the  meanest  of  his  works,  and  reflect  that  the 
improvement  of  his  rational  creatures  in  piety  and 
virtue  must  be  the  principal  end  of  his  creation ;  we 
cannot  but  hope,  that  he  will  condescendto  assist  us 
in  it ;  inspire  us  with  good  purposes,  and  direct  and 
strengthen  us  in  the  execution  of  them.  But  still 
hope  is  not  certainty :  and  the  weaker  our  hope  is, 
the  fSEunter  will  our  efforts  be :  and  whether,  afUhr 
great  and  habitual  sins,  we  may  promise  ourselves 
the  aid  of  his  spirit  at  all,  though  then  we  need  it 
most,  reason  cannot  judge  on  any  certain  grounds. 

A  third  most  material  article,  on  which  it  throws  a 
little  light,  but  a  light  greatly  overcast  with  clouds 
and  doubts,  is  that  of  a  future  state.  Considering 
the  immortal  nature  of  man's  soul,  the  evident  ca- 
pacity it  hath  for  much  higher  degrees  of  knowledge 
and  virtue,  than  it  ever  attains  here ;  and  the  earnest 
desires  of  a  future  being,  which  the  wisest  and  best 
men  feel  beyond  others :  considering  the  many  mise- 
ries to  which  we  are  subject  in  this  life,  the  few  and 
low  enjoyments  of  which  we  are  capable,  and  the 
strange  disproportion  with  which  both  are  divided ; 
while  the  good  too  frequently  suffer  every  thmg  that 
is  terrible  for  the  sake  of  their  goodness ;  and  the  b 
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very  coniflMHdjr  obtain  the  utmostpraiperity  fafth* 
means  of  their  wickedness :  men  have  never  fidled  bfe 
mf  a^e  of  the  woiid  to  entertain  some  expeetatloiia 
ef  a  better  and  more  equal  state  hereafter.  ButlMv 
Jong  or  Ikiw  short  its  duration  will  be,  how  great  m-. 
horn  smaS  its  reward^  and  what  qualificationa  will  itf^ 
title  us  to  any,  and  what  share  of  them;  oar  wnm^ 
aisted  frcnlties  only  guess :  and  the  subject  a|^feaiB 
in  a  very  great  measure  to  lie  out  of  our  readL   .  . 

But  the  divine  merey  gave  additional  hopes  to  Ben 
irun  the  very  beginmng,  beyond  what  reason  waa 
aUe  to  funish ;  with  useful,  though  geneml  and  ol^ 
aenre,  intimations  of  the  means,  by  which  these  hopea 
were  to  be  accomplished.  Our  first  psopenta  were 
told,  that  the  seed  qf  the  womam  ekotdd  hrmee  ike 
ftaegf,and  destroy  the  power,  ^that  Serpemt^^  whick 
Ind  brought  into  the  world  sin  and  death.  Sacrifices 
#ere  accepted,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Abd.  Enodi, 
for  his  piety,  though  undoubtedly  not  a  faultless  one, 
was  translated  to  a  happier  life.  Noah  was  assured, 
that  the  epirit  of  God  strove  with  men^  to  reform 
them.  And  these  reviving  truths,  possibly  with  many 
more  circumstances  and  evidences  of  them,  were  cer- 
tainly propagated  amongst  all  Noah's  children:  of 
which  there  remain  clear  and  numerous  footsteps  in 
the  following  ages. 

But  by  degrees  negligence  and  wickedness  intro- 
duced ignorance  and  superstition :  and  these  in  their 
turn  augmented  negligence  and  wickedness :  till  the 
Patriarchal  doctrines  were  forgotten  or  perverted; 
the  spiritual  worship  of  God  laid  aside  for  idolatry ; 
and  his  nature  and  perfections  so  grossly  misundei^ 
stood,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  pardon  of  sins,  assis* 
t^iH^e  in  right  conduct,  and  a  recompence  after  death. 

Gen.  iii.  15.  f  Gen.  vi.  5. 
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wer6  ekher  iK>t  flidught  of;  or  etxpected  on  tonditioM 
aiNiiird,  and  even  inunoral.  For  the  knowledge  of  the 
commonest  duties  of  life  was  in  nunrf  cases  vttwly 
kiti  and  diocking  crimes  considered  as  'psrheAy 
kwfid,  nay  exalted  into  acts  of  religion.  Thns  tiien 
did  the  nations  of  the  earthy  to  speak  in  die  language 
dTSt.  Paul,  wali  in  tlie  fmmty  ^  their  mmdi,  km^ 
img  ike  mmkrstmiding  darketied^  heimg  alienated 
f^tkeUfeqfOod^. 

Suppose  now  Imy  one  to  have  made  it  his  business^ 
in  this  fauneutable  state  of  things^  to  teach  men  their 
duty  to  God,  their  feUow^creatures,  and  themselves ; 
and  to  have  given  them  only  such  instruction  in  it> 
with  such  hopes  of  acceptance  and  recompence,  aa 
the  mere  light  of  nature  could  afford :  what  a  pol>- 
IMier  of  good  tidings,  what  a  noble  bene£Mtor  to 
mankind,  would  sudi  a  one  have  been  i  And  had  ha 
fitrther  appointed  a  number  of  his  followers  to  travel 
through  every  land,  combat  the  reigning  errors  and 
fUfies,  establish  the  truth  in  their  stead,  and  settle 
a  succession  of  men  to  43upport  it  for  ever;  how 
highly  would  the  institution,  and  the  author  of  it, 
have  been  honoured  by  the  wdl-disposed  throughout 
the  earth !  But  no  person  appeared,  who  had  either 
abilities  to  execute,  or  greatness  of  mind  to  conceive, 
so  vast  and  excellent  a  design.  The  founders,  law* 
givers,  atid  rulers,  of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths, 
if  they  studied  the  temporal  welfare  of  those  under 
their  care,  for  which  they  often  provided  very  inju- 
diciously,  had  little  farther  regard  even  to  their 
Mnrals,  and  to  their  religion  scarce  any  at  all :  but 
patronized  and  set  up  whatever  form  of  it,  either  the 
people  were  accustomed  to  observe ;  or  their  owii 
^Ancy,  or  ih<6  example  of  their  neighbours,  happened 

♦  Eph.  iv.  17,  18. 
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to  suggest.  So  that  there  was  not.  for  many  ages,  in 
all  the  known  countries  of  the  Gentile  world,  a  single 
instance  of  rational  public  worship  of  the  true  God. 
Then  for  the  philosophers ;  most  of  them  spent  the 
chief  of  their  time  in  speculations,  that  had  small  con- 
nection with  virtue  and  piety.  And  they  who  did 
turn  their  minds  to  examine  into  the  obligations  and 
the  hopes  of  men  had  very  imperfect,  very  errone- 
ous, notions  of  both;  tolerated,  and  even  applauded, 
great  sins ;  had  scarce  any  notion  at  all,  either  of  in- 
ward humility,  or  of  repentance  towards  God ;  were 
very  wavering,  to  say  no  worse,  in  their  belief  of 
future  rewards ;  and  had  yet  less  apprehensions  of 
future  punishments.  Besides,  they  differed  from  one 
another  in  most  material  points,  but  all  agreed  in 
conforming  to  whatever  false  worship  was  established : 
and,  had  they  held  more  truth  than  they  did,  were  so 
little  regarded,  in  any  thing  right,  by  the  generality 
of  their  fellow-citizens ;  that  they  confined  their  dis- 
courses to  a  small  nimiber  of  their  private  disciples, 
and  left  the  multitude  to  live  and  die  like  the'  beasts 
that  perish.  This  undeniably  was,  and  had  long  be«ii 
the  case,  when  Christianity  appeared.  And  though 
human  reason  might  have  taught  men  more  than  it 
did ;  yet  they,  whom  it  did  not,  were  never  the  bet^ 
ter  for  that  possibility  :  nor  was  there  any  likelihood 
of  its  becoming  fact. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Gentiles.  That  of 
the  Jews  in  the  mean  time  was  very  different,  but  be- 
came at  length  almost  as  bad.  They  had  received; 
from  their  ancestor  Abraham,  further  notices  of  God's 
gracious  intentions.  They  had  received,  from  tbdr 
legislator  Moses,  a  great  blessing,  an  authorised 
written  system  of  true  religion  and  moral  virtue; 
with  additional  precepts,   to   preserve  them  from 
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idolatry,  separate  them  from  the  nations  that  pro<- 
fessed  it,  and  exhibit  to  them  a  more  particular,  but 
dark,  representation  of  good  things  to  come,  which 
would  naturally  engage  their  attention  and  expecta- 
tion all  along ;  and,  being  explained  when  God  saw 
fit,  would  shew,  that  the  purpose,  which  he  executed 
in  later  times,  he  had  formed  in  the  earliest.  After 
this,  they  received  from  a  long  succession  of  prophets, 
ampler  and  more  spiritual  instructions,  fuller  assur- 
ances of  God's  forgiveness  and  grace,  clearer  noti- 
fications of  a  future  state,  and  more  circumstantial 
accounts  of  an  extraordinary  person  to  arise  from  the 
family  of  David,  by  whom  all  the  divine  blessings 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  all  the  world,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  believing  and  obeying  him. 

These  undoubtedly  were  great  advantages.  Yet 
for  a  long  time,  notwithstanding  them  all,  they  were 
continually  associating  idols  with  the  true  God,  and 
even  the  vilest  parts  of  heathen  worship  with  his. 
And  when  they  came  to  profess  a  stricter  adherence 
to  their  own  religion,  they  grievously  perverted  the 
most  essential  articles  of  it.  They  worked  themselves 
into  a  hatred  of  other  nations,  against  whom  they  were 
indeed  commanded  to  be  on  their  guard,  but  still  to 
love  them.  They  promised  themselves  a  temporal 
deliverer,  to  establish  for  their  benefit  an  universal 
kingdom  of  this  world :  instead  of  one  to  free  them 
from  sin  and  death.  They  neglected  the  weightier, 
the  moral  parts  of  their  law ;  and  grew  so  minutely 
and  absurdly  observant  of  the  ceremonial,  that  at 
length  they  imagined  their  whole  duty  to  God  con- 
sisted in  outward  forms ;  by  a  scrupulous  practice  of 
which,  they  conceited  themselves  to  merit  every  thing 
from  him,  without  any  one  good  quality  within. 

When  therefore  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  nations 
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]wiljpiwri»dfa«lttluie»,  and  tte  piety  of  Aa%*Mii. 
ltlp^cfc«A  mAt  degenerated  into  ■iqwwritianifawt 
|lBKf«n^  FaUkt  nwTcifally  and  seaaaaabiraent  IMfc 
hiv-Sott*' to  reasir  iir  aid  CommoHdmeMt  mUcA  MVtii 
l^^i^fflaimv.  to  perfeet.thoae  additiaaia  te  itwJiMt 
IJh  idtwatittD  of  buman  circnmstanees  had  reqaiMdb 
^.peiyetiiate  t^  knowladge  of  the  wlude  M.  thi 
^  of  time.  .  ..  ^.tUs.. 

.  Tliattke  nUimato  design  of  Chri^uinii^  la  sMpto- 
Hirf^^'ig  the  lore  of  God,  tiie  lore  of  mo^  the  Ja«ia«f 
Tiitiw.  ia  ofavioudy  plain  from  the  whi^  NaK*Efli; 
tamuit.'  partkndaily,  frooi  our  Sanom^  8eniia*«B 
tbe  Mount ;  from  his  answer  to  the  qneatto^  WJUdk 
»  tke,  grtfot  Commandment  m  tke  lam*'.  &an.St. 
James's  declaration^  What  is  pmv  and  nnd^Ued  nA> 
gim  hiffwre  €hd  md  the  Falkeri:  ham  St.  AwTa 
diiuounfl  to  the  Athenians :  &em.  hia  < 
1jb9^ltmeU(kt«td^lU  CuimmmhmmtXi 
^xpUtat  assertioa,.  that  the  grate  qf  God  t 
for  this  purpose,  to  teach  all  men,  that,  dcNffing  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts,  tJieif  should  live  st^terUf, 
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penlteiMM  in  the  figfat  of  God.  Ta  those  who  are  m 
any  degree  thus  dispocied,  if  not  only  repeats  the  oh? 
sourer/  yet  iastractiye  and  conifortahle»  intimaticmif 
<sf  pttrdon^  grace,  and  reward ;  which  the  patriarchal 
ages  enrjoyed,  as  a  light  shining  faintly  im  a  dark 
pla€^^;  and  which  after-times  lost,  and  wandered 
OB  in  the  thidcest  night :  but  it  Tisits  men  Ifte  thn 
day-spring Jrom  on  Mgh^  dose  fbUowed  by  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  beaming  forth  to  cheer  our  hearts,  and 
guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peaee'^.  Instead  of 
the  shadows  and  figures  of  the  Mosaic  law,  whicli 
veiled,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  concealed,  what  they 
exhibited ;  it  presents  us  with  the  undisguised  tntdi 
and  very  substance :  sets  before  our  eyes  that  great 
atonement  to  the  justice  of  Heaven,  which  othcc 
victims  were  appointed  to  presignify ;  and  opens  the 
Whole  treasure  of  divine  bounty;  free  forgiveness, 
kind  assistance,  eternal  happiness,  to  the  worst  of 
sinners,  on  the  equitable,  the  advantageous  terms  of 
mgenuotts  sorrow,  thankful  &ith,  and  universal, 
though  still  imperfect,  obedience.  Cmne  etery  one 
that  thirstethy  come  to  the  waters  of  life,  and  hmy 
without  money  and  without  price%.  Instead  of  a 
heavy  yoke  of  ceremonial  restraints,  and  rigorous 
observances  unexjdained,  necessary  for  the  immature 
and  injudicious  age  of  the  Je¥rish  dispensation ;  God 
hath  considered  Christians  as  grown  up  to  a  manly 
capacity  of  rational  service,  and  ftiUer  knowledge  ^ 
his  counsels.  He  hath  therdfore  conununicated  to  ua 
a  much  greater  number  of  doctrinal  truths,  all  fitted 
to  instruct  our  worship,  and  inflame  our  gratitude; 
but  hath  reduced  our  ritual  performances  to  two^ 
both  of  them  dear  and  important  in  their  meaning; 
easy  and  affecting  in  their  use,  and  fully  guarded 

♦  2  Peter  L  19.  t  Luke  f.  78,  79.  |  ha.  Iv.  1. 
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i^Mt  being  esteemed  beyoiul  their  use :  first,  %ifc> 
tima,  which  most  aptly  siguifies  our  eagagemeiitrfti 
pro«enre  oiunselves  from  the  defilement  of  sin, 
God's  promise  to  look  on  us  as  free  ftvm  the  goflt 
it :  then  the  holy  Eucliarist :  which,  with  equal 
priety,  expresses  our  Saviour's  giving  his  body  to 
Ivoken,  and  his  blood  to  be  shed,  for  the  sake  0ff 
man;  uid  our  being  nourished,  and  Btrengtheapdt, 
aad  united  to  him  for  ever,  by  imbibing  and  d^^^al^ 
ing  his  doctrine,  and  receiving  into  our  souls,  bj 
&ith,  the  beneficial  influences  of  his  death. 

Thus  then  the  new  Commtmdment,  delivered  by  onr 
Uessed  Lord,  is  an  authentic  republication,  both  of 
the  primitive  religion  of  man  before  the  &U,  and  of 
tile  additiraial  instructions  given  him  after  it ;  witlc 
such  improvements  of  these  last,  as  make  up,  tt^pether 
with  the  former,  a  complete  institution  of  piety,  fitted 
to  answer  aU  our  necessities  to  the  wcnld's  end.  To 
prevent  or  detect  any  corruptions  or  mistakes  in'  bo 
important  a  system  of  doctrine,  the  blessed  author 
of  it  hath  provided,  that  we  should  have  the  Tery 
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church;  to  celebrate  the  worship  of  God,  more  so- 
lemnly, and  bear  a  public  testimony  to  his  truths ;  to 
'  exhort,  and  provdk^  (me  another  to  lave  and  good 
|MpprJ(v  *  ;  to  restore  in  the  spirit  ^meekness  them  that 
^^meiwertaken  infaidts'\,  hut  put  away  from  amongst 
^m»  the  grossly  and  obstinately  wicked  %;  that  if 
possible,  the  reverence  of  so  awful  a  censure  may 
bring  them  to  recollect  themselves  and  repent ;  or^ 
supposing  it  fails,  that  yet  the  innocence  of  the  rest, 
and  the  honour  of  the  Christian  name,  may  be  pre- 
served. And  that  all  this  may  be  performed  in  a  due 
manner,  he  hath  instituted  a  regular  subordination 
and  succession  of  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  per^ 
fectif^  of  the  saints,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  ff 
Christ  §.  An  appointment  evidently  suitable,  both  to 
the  nature  of  a  being,  which  so  greatly  wants  instruc- 
tion and  admonition,  as  man ;  and  to  the  nature  of  a 
religion,  that  will  so  very  well  beartobe  shewn  in  afuU 
light.  However  defectively,  therefore,  or  wrongly,  this 
institution  may  be  administered  through  our  faults ; 
or  how  much  soever  it  may  be  despised,  or  obstructed, 
through  yours ;  yet,  in  itself,  it  is  visibly  of  excellent 
use ;  and,  which  is  remarkable,  peculiar  to  the  reli- 
gion delivered  in  Scripture.  For,  in  the  Gentile 
world,  through  many  centuries,  we  have  no  one  in- 
stance of  any  public  teaching,  much  less  any  moral  dis- 
cipline, attending  their  worship.  And  indeed,  when 
Julian  attempted  to  set  up  preachers  of  heathenism, 
in  opposition  to  those  of  Christianity,  it  was  imme- 
diately foretold  him,  and  the  event  verified  the  pre- 
diction, that  what  had  proved  so  effectual  to  establish 
truth,  would  only  serve  to  expose  and  ruin  error. 
Such  then  being  the  nature  of  our  holy  religion, 

•  Heb.  X.24,  25.  f  Gal.vi.  1. 

I  1  Cor.  V.  is.  §  Eph.iv.  11, 1«. 
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Mid  mch  the  methods  taken  to  preserve  it  from  oor- 
rnpthm,  and  make  it  a  perpetual  hiBtrumcnt  of  ipn- 
MBt  and  etenul  happiiiess  to  mankind;  whoever 
tfaHjerely  honours  God,  loves'his  fellow-creatures,  or 
wishes  wdl  to  his  own  soul,  must  see  and  feel  himself 
deeply  concerned  to  embrace  and  respect  the  Gospel 
Af  Christ ;  which  God  cannot  have  revealed  for  su^ 
noble  purposes,  and  left  any  one  at  liberty  to  slight 
a  single  part  of  it.  But-then  we  must  remembo',  that 
neither  professing  nor  admiring  it,  will  serve  fix*  any 
t^ing  but  our  condemnation ;  unless  we  receive  it 
kito  4m  honeH  mtd  good  heart  *,  and  bring  forth  the 
flmits  of  it  in  pious  and  virtuous  lives.  Itittle 
ekUdren,  let  no  numdeceive  you:  he  that  doth  right- 
Mitmeu,  iarighteotu:  he  that  eommitteth  tin,is  ijf  the 
devil.  Far  this  parpote  the  Son  o^  God  icae  numi- 
/eated,  that  he  might  destroy  the  worhe  of  the  devii  f ; 
tmd  hereby  we  Aaoto  that  we  know  him,  ^  we  beep  hi* 
Commandmente  X- 
*  Hark  iv.  so.  Luke  vltj.  15.     f  I  John  iii.  7,  i.    j:  1  '''>lni  ^  3* 
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And  above  aU  things  liave fervent  charity  among  your-- 
selves  :  for  charity  shall  caver  tlie  multitude  of  sins. 

A  RELIGION,  the  precepts  of  which  are  all  just  and 
good^  must  immediately  be  acknowledged  to  be  so 
far  true;  but  if,  besides  the  general  temper  frotai 
which  it  appoints  every  particular  duty  to  be  done, 
be  the  proper  and  right  one,  then  the  argument  in  its 
favour  strengthens.  And  if,  lastly,  the  means  which  it 
prescribes  to  form  this  temper,  be  well  adapted  to 
produce  it  in  the  worst  of  men,  and  raise  it  still  higher 
in  the  best,  nothing  more  can  be  wanting  to  prove  the 
practical  part  of  such  an  institution,  which  is  always 
the  most  important  part,  worthy  of  him,  who  alone 
perfectly  knows  both  the  obligations  arising  from  our 
original  nature,  and  the  assistances  needful  in  our 
present  circumstances. 

Now  this  is  evidently  the  case  of  Christianity.  Its 
injunctions  comprehend  every  dictate,  the  very  purest 
and  sublimest,  of  natural  piety  and  virtue,  without  any 
single  article  contradictory  to  them :  whereas  all  reli- 
gions of  human  invention  have  both  omitted  right 
things,  and  commanded  wrong  ones.  The  precepts  it 
hath  added,  peculiar  to  itself,  are  few  and  unexcep 
tionable.  And  the  motives  from  which  the  whole  is 
to  be  practised,  are  two,  the  most  rational  and  excel- 
lent that  can  be  conceived :  the  first  and  great 
mandmenty  TJiou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  wM 
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thy  heart ;  and  the  second  like  unto  it,  thou  shaU  knfe- 
thy  neighbour  as  thyse}f* :  both  which  have  one 
original  source ;  that  inward  esteem  of  moral  good- 
ness and  rectitude^  which  must  incline  us  to  adore 
it  in  our  Maker,  cultivate  it  in  ourselves,  and  exercise 
it  towards  our  fellow-creatures. 

This  is  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Gospel :  and  it  is 
jdainly  the  worthiest  and  noblest  that  our  nature,  or 
any  nature,  is  capable  of:  too  noble,  indeed^  for 
human  minds,  weak  and  depraved  as  they  are,  to  be 
wholly  influenced  by  at  first.  And  therefore  we  are 
trained  up  to  it  gradually,  by  a  preparatory  discipline 
of  threatenings  to  restrain,  and  promises  to  excite  us ; 
of  religious  appointments  to  remind  us  of  our  duty, 
visible  signs  to  make  stronger  impressions  of  it, 
worldly  trials  of  many  kinds  to  exercise  and  confirm 
us  in  it :  tiU,  through  a  course  of  this  improving  edu* 
cation,  we  grow  up  to  our  maturity ;  and  that  which 
is  perfect  being  come,  that  which  is  in  part  be  done 
away  f.  Then  God  in  his  own  good  time  shall  trans- 
late us  into  a  better  world,  and  removing,  as  super- 
fluous, now,  those  temporary  aids,  which,  in  some  de- 
gree, obsured  the  building  they  contributed  to  raise, 
its  beauty  shall  appear  complete,  and  its  duration 
eternal. 

Therefore,  in  every  act,  and  every  thought  of  re- 
ligion, we  should  always  remember,  that  the  only  true 
measure  of  our  improvement,  is  the  increase  of  that 
virtuous  affection,  which  St.  Paul  hath  declared  to  he 
the  end  of  the  commandment  %,  love  to  God,  and  love 
to  his  whole  creation ;  especially  our  own  species,  or 
as  large  a  proportion  of  it  as  our  behaviour  can  affect. 
The  former  part  of  this  blessed  temper,  that  which 
regards  our  Maker,  hath  been  taught  so  unintelligibly, 

*  Matth.  xxii.  37,  38,  39.       f  «  Cor.  xiii.  10.       J  1  Tim.  i.  5. 
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and  perverted  so  wildly,  by  some^  and  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  that^  rejected  with  such  scorn,  or  ad- 
mitted with  such  diffidence,  by  others ;  that  to  the 
great  disadvantage  and  dishonour  of  religion,  it  hath 
obtained  but  little  place  in  the  souls  of  men,  even  of 
those,  who  think  themselves  pious  and  devout.  And 
yet,  if  goodness  be  the  natural  object  of  love,  and  in- 
finite goodness  of  the  highest  love  that  we  can  exert, 
surely  the  meaning  of  love  to  God  is  as  plain,  and  the 
obligation  to  it  as  indispensable,  as  the  feeling  of  it  is 
delightful,  and  the  fruits  excellent. 

Love  to  our  fellow-creatures,  the  second  precept  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  which  in  the  text  is  rendered  charity, 
the  original  word  being  the  very  same,  hath  indeed  so 
far  escaped  better  than  the  first,  as  to  be  in  general 
terms  well  spoken  of  by  all  the  world.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  its  nature  hath  often  been  ill  understood ; 
and  its  worth  seldom  considered  near  enough,  yet 
sometimes  exalted  a  great  deal  too  much. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  endeavour, 

I .  To  settle  the  right  notion  of  this  virtue. 

II.  To  shew  the  just  value  of  it:  particularly  its 
influence  in  what  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  James  ascribe 
to  it,  covering  of  sins. 

I.  To  settle  the  right  notion  of  it :  a  thing  the  more 
necessary  because  the  word,  by  which  it  is  here  ex- 
pressed, hath  greatly  altered  its  meaning.  Charity,  in 
common  speech  at  present,  almost  constantly  signifies, 
either  judging  favorably  of  the  actions  and  intentions 
of  others,  or  relieving  their  distresses :  whereas  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  never  signifies  these  parti- 
cularly, and  scarce  ever  any  single  virtue,  but  that 
general  benevolence  of  disposition,  which  prompts  us, 
on  all  occasions,  to  mild  thoughts  and  beneficent  deeds ; 
and  on  which,  wrought  in  us  by  the  grace  of  oiu 
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Redeaner,  depends  their  true  worth  aad  aeovfMm 
with  God.  For  this  reason,  St  Paul  very  joaffy  mtf- 
poaee  a  case  poraiUe.  which  else  migM  w^  seeMf 
Tarjr  strange  one.  tlwt  of  a  uum's  bestowing  aB  kt 
VM.ih  to  feed  the  poor,  and  not  having  (Parity ;  Av 
]»  taay  only  have  vanity  or  ambition ;  and  as  jmlOf 
determines  upon  it,  that  such  libentlity  shall  pr^ 
him  nothing*.  Charity,  therefore,  is  an  mwsrd  ptha- 
cqde  of  universal  kind  affection :  and  the  seeds  ai-H 
are  sown  in  that  constitutional  goodness  of  latapBi 
of  which  notwithstanding  our  lamentable  iggco/amey 
by  the  ftil,  every  man  hath  some  remaining  de^^rce ; 
the  larger  the  happier,  if  we  manage  it  with  dae  tate. 
For  in  this,  as  in  every  part  of  our  frame,  KMtiMM 
conduct  and  judicious  culture  of  our  powen  and  pi9* 
pensities,  promoting  their  growUi  in  Bome  instaBeen 
raittBHung  it  in  others,  and  directing  it  in  all,  is  Ii^hi;^ 
nece^sigry  to  their  attainmg  matmity,  «o&  bxteglag 
forth  valuable  fruit  When  properly  i^pflalsfl,  tbci 
most  terrible  of  our  passions,  anger,  beeomes  the 
minister  of  good;  and,  when  left  to  run  w9d,  I3w 
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can  see  the  heaviest  afflictions  without  being  moved : 
nay»  can  even  produce  them  with  a  most  unrelenting 
steadiness,  when  their  pleasures,  or  interests,  or  fa- 
vourite schemes,  require  it  And  thus  they  cultivate, 
in*  idea,  the  most  refined  and  exalted  sentiments  ^ 
humanity,  which  no  one  living  is  ever  the  better  for* 

Some  again  are  a  little  more  in  earnest  than  thia 
comes  to :  but  so  very  little,  that,  instead  of  Jifveni 
charity,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  languid  ineffisc- 
tual  good-will.  They  wish  well,  it  may  be,  to  all  the 
world :  applaud  others  highly,  when  they  relieve  the 
distressed ;  approve  it,  are  sincerely  glad  of  it ;  will« 
on  occasion,  solicit  and  press  them  to  it :  but  if  they 
themselves  are  caUed  upon  to  do  likewise,  know  not 
how  to  part  with  any  thing  worth  naming,  be  thejr 
possessed  of  ever  so  great  superfluity :  and  have  it 
thousand  reasons  to  alledge,  why  they  cannot,  or  need 
not  do,  what  most  evidently  they  bo^  can  and  ought; 

Another  sort  of  persons  will  give  their  money  beelf 
enough :  for  they  have  no  regard  to  money.  But  if 
they  are  wanted  to  bestow  a  little  pains  or  contri-» 
vance  towards  extricating  any  one  out  of  difficulties, 
that  is  too  hard  a  task,  though  it  would  do  ever  so 
much  good.  To  think  of  the  distress  of  a  fellow- 
creature  is  grievous  to  them ;  but  to  set  about  help- 
ing him  would  be  more  so :  and  therefore,  instead  of 
condemning  and  throwing  off  their  indolence,  thej 
turn  their  eyes  another  way  to  make  themselves 
easy,  and  let  every  thing  grow  as  much  worse  as  it 
can. 

The  goodness  of  a  fourth  sort  is  very  warm,  but 
extremely  short-lived.  They  will  promise  wonders 
and  mean  all  they  say ;  but  forget  it  in  a  day's  time : 
and  just  then  would  do  every  thing  for  a  man,  whom 
in  their  next  turn  of  humour  they  will  do  nothing  for 
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So  that»  till  they  are  known,  they  mislead  and  diaa^ 
point  afanofit  as  many,  as  they  ondertake  to  aenre.  . 
Another  very  hlameable  kind  of  good*natare  is  a 
partial  one.  That  principle  must  evidently  be  planted 
in  us  for  the  benefit  of  all  without  exception :  and 
yet  we  most  of  us,  it  may  be  feared,  either  openly 
or  secretly,  except  multitudes.  The  very  Gospd :  of 
Christ,  that  was  designed  to  establish  universal  cha- 
rity, hath  been  dreadfully  perverted  to  destroy  itt 
and  the  doctrine  of  love  abused,  to  excite  in  men  tiie 
bitterest  hatred  to  every  persuasion  but  their  own. 
Nor  have  they,  who  profess  the  greatest  abhorrence 
of  such  practices,  by  any  means  been  free  from  a 
very  ifl-natured  seal  against  religion,  while  they  have 
cenisured  most  vehementiy  that  kind  of  zeal  for  it. 
But  in  the  affiurs  of  civil  and  common  life ;  many, 
that  on  some  occasions  have  the  easiest  and  mildest 
tempers,  on  others,  preserve  no  temper  at  iU.  Some- 
times the  spirit  of  party  takes  such  possession  of 
very  well-meaning  men,  that  they  abominate  one  half 
of  the  world  round  them,  it  may  be  for  they  do  not 
weD  know  what.  Sometimes  again  the  most  humane 
creature  upon  earth  to  those  whom  he  happens  to 
like,  entertains  and  delights  them  with  the  keenest 
satire  and  ridicule  on  such,  as  he  or  they  happen  to 
dislike,  or  barely  to  consider  with  indiflference.  The 
agreeableness  of  not  a  few,  who  have  a  great  deal, 
is  almost  intirely  lavished  on  mere  common  acquaint- 
ance :  while  those  nearer  friends  at  home,  who  are 
intitled  to  the  largest  share  of  their  good-humour 
and  regard,  experience  continually  their  peevishness 
or  neglect.  And  on  the  contrary,  others  are  so  ten- 
derly and  inunoderately  fond  of  one  or  more  bosom 
^  &vourites,  that  they  applaud  themselves,  and,  to  be 
sure,  are  applauded  by  these  at  least,  as  the  best  and 
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Mrbrthiest  of  mankind :  yet  will  slight  most  con* 
temptuously  all  but  such  dear  friends;  and  injure 
most  unmercifully  every  one  else^  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  them ; .  nay  perhaps  too^  must  as  constantly 
have  some  persons  to  hate  without  cause^  as  others 
to  love  without  merit.  From  a  foresight  of  this  dan^ 
ger  it  probably  was^  that  our  blessed  Saviour,  though 
he  had  recommended  private  friendship  by  his  ex- 
ample, enjoined  it  by  no  precept ;  as  well  knowing, 
that  a  proper  degree  of  general  good- will  would  sel- 
dom fail  to  unite  men  as  closely,  as  was  requisite  for 
their  own  benefit,  or  consistent  with  that  of  others. 

But  still,  an  undistinguishing  good-nature  may  be 
fall  as  bad  as  a  partial  one.  Too  often  the  inconsi- 
derate, or  indolent,  give  themselves  up  a  prey  to  who- 
ever lays  hold  on  them.  Confident  forwar^ess  pre- 
vails upon  some :  a  talent  for  entertaining  and  divert- 
ing them  takes  with  olthers,  abject  flattery  with  a  third 
sort,  and  little  officiousnesses,  well-chosen  and  well- 
timed,  with  a  fourth.  By  such  as  excel  in  these  arts 
only,  they  suffer  their  whole  stock  of  beneficence  to 
be  exhausted :  and  never  take  the  trouble  of  thinking, 
how  very  much  better  it  might  be  employed:  by 
which  means  they  at  once  give  the  worthy  the  un- 
easiness of  seeing  themselves  overlooked,  and  raise 
the  unworthy  to  a  capacity  of  doing  harm. 

Nay  indeed,  when  they  have  done  harm,  and  been 
guilty  of  pernicious  crimes,  there  is  a  false  tenderness 
in  many,  that  makes  them  unwilling  to  have  past 
misdemeanors  punished,  so  as  may  be  likely  to  pre- 
vent future  ones.  They  have  no  compassion  for 
human  society,  and  nothing  but  compassion  for  the 
disturbers  of  it.  To  say  the  truth,  some  will  shew  a 
kind  regard  to  bad  characters,  which  they  will  shew 
ta  none  else :  and  do  more  to  assist  the  most  profligate 
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wKtchee^  waAat  the  difficulties  anddngCvB  tihafclMr 
prafiigat^sa  hath  brought  tfa«a  into,  wHIuai  « 
j^gn  or  desiie  of  leformiDg  them,  than  they  i 
to  lupply  the  most  pitiable  necessities  of  an  i 
pentm  or  fiimily.  Now  this  preferring  such  I 
fithers,  in  acta  of  beneficence,  is  love  of  wicked— ^ 
not  faomanity.  Or,  if  there  be  sometimes  a  salt  dt 
what, is  called  good-nature  in  it,  it  is  a  fidse  sort; 
and  one  that  approaches  very  near  to  being  direct^ 
vicious:  as  unquestionably  some  dispositiani  axi^ 
which  in  common  speech  bear  this  excellent  SRasfti 
Sndi,  for  instance,  is  the  yielding  flezibleBes%  tiMt 
will  let  men  deny  nothing  to  their  immoral  and  im- 
prodent,  or  perhaps  artful  companions,  vrbatewew  puB 
it  gircB  their  worthiest  and  most  respectable  6iMdSi 
Such  is  the  superficial  gaiety,  that  first  invites  mi 
deceives  others  into  sin ;  then,  widioirt  the  least  ooik 
ceni,  abandons  them  to  ruin.  Sndif  laady,  ia<  tin 
thoughtiess  and  profuse  generosity,  tiist  (dtamsurps 
the  place  both  of  proper  charity  and  even  of  juaiiaBj 
and,  by  prompting  men  to  do  at  e 
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vm  in  their  way  of  thinking,  whose  reputation  eclipBea, 
whose  competition  obstructs  us,  whose  interest  with 
others  is  superior  to  ours  ?  Are  we  ready  to  befriend 
unadorned  disagreeable  merit;  to  bestow  private  fa- 
vours on  such  as  can  make  us  no  return;  and  exer* 
cise  bountifully,  when  occasion  requires,  those  kinds 
of  beneficence  to  which  we  are  otherwise  least  adr 
dieted?  Doth  our  kindness  to  particular  persona 
flow  from,  at  least  is  it  consistent  with,  a  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  happiness  of  all  mankind  ?  Are  we  truly 
desirous  and  active  to  promote  their  spiritual  and 
eternal,  as  well  as  temporal  and  present,  welfare? 
And  lastly,  are  the  demonstrations  that  we  have  given 
of  this  excellent  temper,  proportionable  to  the  degree 
of  it  which  God  conferred  on  us  originaUy,  and  the 
means  we  have  had  of  improving  and  exercising  it 
since  ?  For  from  those,  who  have  enjoyed  a  greatef 
share  of  these,  a  greater  share  of  usefulness  in  their 
respective  stations  is  as  much  to  be  expected,  as  a 
more  plentiful  contribution  of  alms  from  the  rich. 

If  the  foregoing  questions  can  be  well  answered, 
then  our  benevolence  is  a  genuine  moral  virtue.  But 
still  there  are  qualifications  of  unspeakable  moment 
wanting,  to  exalt  it  into  that  Christian  grace,  which 
the  Scripture  calls  charity :  that  we  place  at  the  head 
of  all  our  motives  to  it,  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  pro- 
ducing a  desire  to  imitate  and  obey  him :  that  we 
humbly  plead  the  pardon,  obtained  by  his  Son,  and 
promised  in  his  Gospel,  for  the  many  imperfections, 
which  a  serious  review  will  always  discover  in  our 
best  dispositions  and  performances :  that  we  earnestly 
beg  the  needful  aid  of  his  holy  Spirit,  to  carry  us,  in 
this  and  every  virtue,  beyond  the  poor  insufficient 
lengths,  which  £edlen  and  unassisted  nature  can  gow 
Ail  this  God  hath  enjoined  :  and  those  who  presump* 
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tuouflly  or  oardessiy  neglect  it,  he  will  not,  he  cannot^ 
accept ;  how  fair  an  appearance  soever  they  make,  in 
the  eyea  of  others,  or  their  ovm. 

Having  thus  explained  the  notion  of  true  Christian 
eharily,  or  love  to  mankind,  I  proceed, 

IL  To  shew  the  value  and  advantages  of  it ;  fint 
to  the  world  in  general,  then  to  the  charitable  them- 
selves. 

The  importance  of  a  social  spirit  to  the  happinesa 
of  society,  the  necessity  of  mutual  friendliness  among 
creatures  so  mutually  dependent,  of  compassion. in  m 
world  so  full  of  misery,  of  a  mild  foi^ving  temper 
amidst  so  much  frail^,  thoughtlessness,  and  igno- 
rance, need  not  be  proved ;  and,  one  should  thinks 
cannot  easily  be  overlooked.  The  heaviest  and  bit* 
terest  part  of  the  sufferings  of  life  wiU  be  found,  I  be- 
lieve, on  inquiry,  to  flow,  from  want  of  good-will,  or 
want  of  care  to  show  it:  and  what  felicity  then  would 
there  rise  from  mens  becoming  universally  reasona- 
ble, humane  and  courteous ;  attentive  to  the  interests 
and  inclinations,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  wants  and 
sorrows,  one  of  another  ?  But,  not  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  the  vain  expectation  of  every  one  acting  thus, 
let  each  person  only  think,  what  beneficial  effects,  to 
those  about  him,  would  follow  from  his  own  doing  it. 

Good-nature,  though  expressed  but  in  the  slightest 
intercourses  of  life,  gives  pleasure  and  encourages 
right  behaviour  sufficiently  to  make  it  worthy  of 
being  looked  on,  even  in  this  lowest  view,  as  a  duty 
of  great  consequence.  Whatever  hath  an  immediate 
and  continual  influence  on  the  happiness  of  others, 
be  it  in  ever  so  trifling  instances,  must,  on  the  whole, 
have  a  much  greater  influence  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine.  Even  the  lesser  demonstrations,  therefore, 
of  obliging  condescension  in  superiors,  of  respectful- 
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ness  and  deference  in  inferiors^  of  desire  to  please, 
and  willingness  to  be  pleased  amongst  eqnids,  are 
matters  highly  worth  regarding ;  ways  in  some  or 
other  of  which  we  can  every  one  of  us  be  good  to  all 
around  us ;  and  it  is  the  only  goodness  that  most  of 
them  want  from  us. 

But  no  one  either  needs  or  ought  to  confine  the 
proofs  of  his  benevolence  to  such  narrow  bounds : 
but,  without  seeking  much  for  opportunities  of  ex- 
ercising it,  (an  employment,  however,  the  most  ra- 
tional and  honourable  of  all  others)  will  easily  find  no 
contemptible  ones  laid  in  his  way,  be  his  condition  in 
the  world  almost  what  it  will.  Those  of  distinguished 
rank,  for  instance,  do  the  most  extensive  and  impor- 
tant service  to  their  fellow-creatures,  while  they  re- 
commend the  practice  of  religion,  of  virtue,  of  pru- 
dence, by  their  example,  and  enforce  it  by  their  au- 
thority. Persons  engaged  in  a  life  of  business,  have 
considerable  and  frequent  opportunities  of  shewing 
valuable  kindness  to  numbers,  at  one  time  or  another, 
in  their  respective  professions,  with  little  or  no  loss 
or  trouble  to  themselves.  They,  whom  a  better  un- 
derstanding, or  longer  experience,  hath  made  abler 
judges  of  any  branch  of  conduct  than  others,  what 
opportunities  have  they  of  directing  the  ignorant, 
warning  the  thoughtless,  and  setting  the  mistaken 
right,  where,  perhaps,  an  error  persisted  in  may  be 
fatal  to  them  for  ever  ?  Especially  if  such  as  are  en- 
titled to  give  advice,  would  but  study  a  little,  first  to 
make  good  counsel  agreeable,  and  afterwards,  if  there 
be  occasion,  repentance  easy,  by  receiving  offenders 
back  from  wrong  courses  with  tenderness,  and  endea- 
vouring to  shelter  them  from  hard  censures,  on  ac- 
count of  the  faults  they  have  once  forsaken. 

But  above  most  others,  they,  to  whom  God  hath 
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it  doth  infinite  harm  both  to  private  and  public  virtue 
and  hi^piness.  Useless  professions  are  increased  and 
enriched^  while  the  more  necessary  ones  are  left  de»* 
titute  of  hands,  or  impoverished  by  the  exorbtttiit 
price  of  labour:  a  superfluous  number,  well  able  to 
work,  are  maintained  in  idleness,  and  too  commonly 
in  wickedness  also ;  while  true  objects  of  compassion 
are  left  to  the  scanty  allowance  of  the  law.  Besides^ 
other  evils,  absolutely  inseparable  from  luxury,  would 
greatly  over-balance  the  above-mentioned  accidental 
good  consequences  arising  from  it,  were  they  much 
more  considerable  than  they  are.  It  gives  in  many 
respects,  a  very  wrong  turn  to  the  minds  of  the 
great;  and  excites  a  most  pernicious  emulation  of 
their  follies  and  sins  in  those  below  them:  tempts 
both  to  such  behaviour,  and  entangles  both  in  such 
difficulties,  as  have  every  where  proved  the  final  ruin 
of  all  virtue  and  all  happiness  public  and  private. 
But  were  it  to  do  no  harm  at  all,  and  ever  so  much 
good ;  yet  who,  that  indulges  himself  in  it,  can  seri^ 
ouriy  say  he  intended  that  good;  intended  any  thing 
indeed,  but  the  gratification  of  his  own  vanity  and 
voluptuousness?  Whereas,  enjoying  one  part  of  a 
large  income,  with  decent  moderation,  and  disposing 
of  the  other  in  prudent  liberalities,  produces  good 
every  way;  may  better,  both  here  and  to  eternity, 
the  condition  of  those  who  partake  of  such  bounty ; 
and  must  be  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree  to  him, 
who  bestows  it  from  a  sense  of  duty :  which  is  the 
second  particular  wherein  the  value  of.  true  charity 
was  proposed  to  be  shewn. 

The  wise  Author  of  our  beings  hath  kindly  formed 
us  all  with  a  natural  tenderness  towards  each  other: 
which,  as  it  gives  us  pain  on  the  seeing  or  hearing 
of  the  miseries  of  our  fellow-creatures,  unless  we 
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wickedly  harden  ourselves  against  them;  so  it  n^ 
wards  us,  when  we  relieve  them,  with  the  sweetasfe 
joy  that  we  are  capable  of  experiencing:  a  joy  tha^ 
neither  is  succeeded  by  uneasy  reflections,  like  nmmji 
others;  lUHr  vanishes  quickly  into  nothing,  like  mait 
others:  but  which  the  heart  dwells  upon  with  lastuig 
delight  and  humble  self-approbation.  But  were  Hm 
pleasure  much  less,  than  whoever  habituates  hiaradf 
to  it  will  find  it  to  be,  the  same  goodness  of  nature^ 
which  is  the  parent  of  charitable  beneficence,  is  also 
the  best  qualification  for  enjoying  the  satisfiictiona 
and  moderating  the  vexations  of  social  life:  and 
therefore  we  cannot  do  a  more  prudent  thing,  than 
to  strengthen  it  by  exercise.  Besides,  good- will  to 
others  gives  us  the  surest  daim,  that  any  thing  caa 
give,  to  good-will  in  return ;  the  proofe  of  which  we 
may  easily  come  to  want  on  many  occasions.  But 
though  the  world,  and  even  those  persons  in  it  whom 
we  have  ser>'ed,  recompense  us  ever  so  ill,  yet  not 
the  smallest  kind  action,  that  we  have  either  done  or . 
designed,  shall  be  lost.  For  God  sees  them  all;  and 
will  be  proportionably  gracious,  not  only  to  the  vir- 
tues, but  even  the  failings  of  those,  who  have  made 
it  their  faithful  care  to  shew  the  mercy  which  they 
hope  to  receive. 

And  this  is  that  never- failing  motive  to  universal 
benevolence,  which  the  text  urges:  hate  fervent  cha- 
rity among  yourselves:  for  cliarity  shall  cover  the 
multitude  of  sins.  Not  that  either  the  outward  acts, 
or  even  the  inward  temper,  of  this  one  virtue,  though 
it  were  extended  to  all  our  fellow-creatures,  and  much 
less  if  only  to  some  small  part  of  them,  nor  that  per- 
haps the  most  deserving,  shall  excuse  the  wilful  and 
unrepented  neglect,  either  of  due  reverence  to  God, 
or  moral  government  of  ourselves  in  other  respects. 
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But  seldom,  indeed,  will  it  happet),  it  at  all,  that  tlA 
profane  or  debauched,  let  them  be  called  the  hegt* 
natured  men  that  ever  were,  shaU  do  near  so  mu^k 
good  as  harm  in  the  world,  were  the  whole  conse^ 
quences  of  their  behaviour  weD  computed,  ^t 
could  this  be  ever  so  much  otherwise,  yet  to  honour 
and  worship  our  Maker,  in  the  manner  which  he  hath 
appointed,  is  one  of  our  essential  obligations,  and  td 
observe  the  rules  of  chastity  and  temperance,  de- 
cency and  order,  is  another.  Now  what  we  are 
bound  to  observe,  we  cannot  possibly  be  left  at 
liberty  to  break  through  or  despise.  And  therefore 
be  not  deceived:  God  is  not  mocked*.  Whoever 
Hves  in  the  known  and  indulgent  transgressioti  o^ 
any  duty,  or  commission  of  any  sin,  whatever  excel- 
lencies in  other  points  he  may  seemingly  or  really 
have,  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Great 
promises  are  made  to  other  single  virtues,  in  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  to  charity  in  thfo. 
And  the  meaning  is  not  that  we  may  get  to  heaven 
by  any  one  good  quality  that  we  please:  for  surely 
there  will  no  one  be  found  so  bad  as  to  have  none : 
but  each  of  them  is  supposed,  though  practised  more 
eminently  than  the  rest,  to  be  accompanied  by  them ; 
not  separated  from  them,  and  set  up  against  them : 
a  supposition  made  with  still  more  reason  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  than  any  other  of  the  same  kind :  because 
the  true  love  to  our  neighbour  not  only  comprehends 
every  good  disposition  towards  him,  but  flows  from 
love  to  God,  and  faith  in  our  blessed  Redeemer,  and 
dutiful  regard  to  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Indeed  all  these  united,  in  the  poor  degree  that  we 
possess  them,  can  by  no  means  merit  pardon  for  our 
failures  in  all;  but  only  qualify  us  for  obtaining  that 

*  Gal.  vi.  7. 
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Kiercy  which  St.  Peter,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Epistle,  ascribes  to  the  sjtrinhling  of  tJw  hlood  of 
Je»H»  Ckrigt*.  And  nothing  less  than  a  prevailing 
liaUt  of  every  virtue  will  complete  our  qualification 
for  final  acceptance  :  but  that  of  each  particular  one 
shall  contribute  towards  it,  in  proportion  to  its  value. 
And  as  beneficence,  practised  in  its  whole  extent  on 
right  principles,  is  of  the  highest  value,  the  text  very 
properly  teaches,  and  was  designed  only  to  teach, 
that  charity,  kindness  to  our  fellow-creatures,  prac- 
tised from  a  principle  of  conscience,  in  every  way 
that  we  have  opportunity,  shall  contribute,  in  a  dis- 
tinguished manner,  to  fit  us  for  receiving  forgiveness 
from  our  Creator,  and  thus  shall  ror»-  the  m^titnde 
of  our  sins  at  the  last  day.  Since,  therefore,  being 
good  to  our  brethren  will  give  us  a  peculiar  claim  to 
the  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father :  whoever  is 
sensible  of  his  past  offences,  let  him  take  this  way 
especially  of  evidmcing  his  repentance;  and  whoever 
would  entitle  himself  after  death  to  the  noblest  of 
rewards,  let  him  serve  God  throughout  life  in  this 
most  excellent  of  all  duties. 
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Think  not  that  I  am  eame  to  send  peace  oi^  ea/pth^: 
I  came  not  to  send  peiHsef  hut  a  moord. 

That  these  word&of  our  blessed  Saviour  express^  net- 
the  design  of  his  appearing  in  the  worlds  but  Umt 
effisct  it.  would  have  very  confarary  to  hi»  design^ 
through  the  wickedness  of  men,  both  his  life  and  doo^ 
trine  sufildently  shew;  and,  indeed^  all  sorts  of  meut 
have  acknowledged.  For  though  too  many  Chrvk 
tians  have  aded  aa  if  they  understood  him  to  desire 
what  he  only  foretels^  and  thought  it  their  duty  to 
make  his  words  good :  yet  none  of  tihem,  I  tliwk,.haye 
ever  professed  to  undarstand  him  so.  And  infideUi 
themselves  have  done  him  the  justice  of  allowing^ 
that  he  meant  to  establish  good-will  and  virtue 
among  men.  But  then  his  religion^  they  say^  hath 
so  miserably  fiuled  of  answering  his  purpose^  hath 
produced  such  dreadful  evils,  and  been  of  so  exceed- 
ing small  benefit,  that  they  cannot*  imagine  a  wise 
and  good  being,  as  God  is,  would  ever  take  such  very 
extraordinary  methods  as  the  Gospel  asserts,  to  intro- 
duce and  establish  it.  And  though  few,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  think  it  reasonable  to  carry  the  matter 
thus  £ir;  yet  many  may  be  tempted  by  such  confi- 
dent afiirmations,  if  not  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  yet  to  have  less  delight  in  it,  less  thank- 
fulness and  zeal  for  it,  than  they  would  otherwise 
have. 

Aa  2 
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We  shall  do  well,  therefore,  to  mquire,  both  how 
fiff  the  &ct8  aUedg^  in  this  objectioii  are  true,  and 
whether  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them  is  just. 

That  considerable  evils  have  taken  their  rise  from 
our  Saviour^s  doctrine,  must  be  owned.  He  himiielf, 
we  see,  declares  they  would :  and  he  had  reasons  to 
declare  it  in  terms  as  strong,  as  the  truth  would  war^* 
rant  For  as  the  Jews  expected  nothing  but  peace 
and  prosperity,  for  themselves  at  least,  under  their 
Meariah,  it  was  both  honourable  and  prudent  to  give 
diem  fiiir  warning  of  what  was  to  happen,  thai  tliaf 
might  not  first  be  elevated  with  &lse  hopes  and 
heivted  into  presumptuous  behaviour,  and  then  cqoIp 
plain  they  had  been  deceived  and  misl^  Besidfii^ 
as  he  undoubtedly  thought  the  least  degree  of  eviLa 
gseat  deal  too  much,  he  could  not  speak  slightly  of 
that  which  he  foresaw.  But  still  he  could  never  da- 
rign  to  say,  that  it  would  over-balance  or  go  near  ta 
equal  the  good :  for  thus  he  might  have  discredited 
his  own  mission,  and  contradicted  the  whole  tenour 
of  his  own  discourses. 

The  allegations,  therefore,  of  the  argument  before 
us  cannot  be  proved  from  this  text,  nor,  indeed,  fit>m 
any  other.  But  the  whole  proof  must  be  drawn  from 
the  natural  tendency  of  Christianity,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  its  effects.  Now  it  cannot,  consistently 
with  common  modesty,  be  denied^  that  the  tendency 
of  Christianity  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  is  very 
powerful.  Justice  and  mercy,  obedience  to  superiors, 
condescension  to  inferiors,  mutual  tenderness  and 
mutual  usefulness,  are  the  main  precepts  that  every 
where  occur  in  it :  to  these  peculiarly  the  reward  of 
everlasting  happiness  is  annexed ;  and  nothing  con- 
trary to  them  is  ever  taught  throughout  the  Scrip- 
ture.   It  is  very  true,  pleas  have  been  made  from  it 
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in  support  of  tyranny  and  cruelty ;  but  they  are  no 
absolutdy  groundless,  that  unbelievers  themselves 
have  vindicated  our  religion  in  this  respect,  by  charge 
ing  it  on  those  whom  they  apprehended  to  claim  ex- 
orbitant powers,  that  they  assumed  what  their  own 
sacred  books  did  not  give  them  the  least  colour  for. 
Nor  indeed  do  I  remember  any  accusation  against 
the  Gospel,  as  hurtful  in  its  nature,  at  all  worth  no*? 
tice,  excepting  that  of  the  great  stress  it  is  said  to 
lay  on  right  belief:  from  whence,  we  are  told,  all  who 
imagine  each  other  to  believe  amiss  have  been 
prompted  to  reciprocal  hatred  and  persecution; 
whereas,  the  Heathens  had  no  articles  of  faith,  and 
therefore  lived  in  peace*.  But  indeed  every  profes- 
sion, both  of  religion  and  irreligion,  must  have  some 
belief  to  ground  itself  upon :  else  it  will  be  a  profes- 
sion of  nothing.  Deists,  and  even  Atheists,  have 
their  Creed :  consisting,  as  they  would  find  upon  in- 
quiry, of  much  stranger  doctrines  than  ours  doth; 
which  also  they  believe  to  be  of  vast  importance, 
otherwise  they  would  be  self-condenmed  for  propa- 
gating it.  Nay,  if  we  may  judge  of  what  many  of 
them  would  do,  by  the  spirit  they  manifest  in  what 
they  say:  as  they  inveigh  against  Christianity  now 
both  with  bitterness  and  unfairness,  they  would  em- 
ploy against  it,  if  they  had  power,  violence  as  well  as 
fraud  t.  Then,  as  for  the  Heathens,  whose  mildness 
in  these  matters  is  so  extolled;  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians had  most  dreadful  experience  of  their  want  of 
it.  Nor  were  they  by  any  means  totally  guiltless 
of  religious  quarrels  among  themselves.  Nor  hath 
the  Gospel  given  the  least  encouragement  to  such 
quarrels  by  the  faith  it  requires.     So  much  faith  it 

•  See  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Moffat,  p.  7.  and  t»e  answer  to  it. 
+  See  Leland  against  Tindal,  Vol.  I.  p.  302—312. 
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must  require,  as  may  be  a  foundatkm  fiir  the  dntin 
it  enowWp    Bujt  all  unnecessary  speculatioiiB  it  cob- 
dma»9  in  tlie  fullest  and  strongest  terms.    Be  men* 
%^t^  ever  ao  right,  it  teQs  them  plaliily  they  shaB 
never  he  rewarded,  without  every  put  of  a  goad 
I^e:  a^  he  theur  fiuth  ever  so  wrong,  it  neither  per- 
mits imkiiiid  usage  oi  them  in  this  worUt  nor  harsh 
jjoAgntmt  with  respect  to  another.    There  are,  in* 
deed*  awfd  denunciations  in  the  Bible,  agmnst  audi 
SB  eerfu|iit  the  Gospel,  turn  the  gNsce  if  God  imlo 
jk^acit>¥mme9i* ,  or  abuse  it  to  patronise  any  kind  of 
immorality.  But  nothing  severe  is  ever  said  of  w^k 
jDOteamng  persons  that  mistake :  nor  an]^  thing  more 
.severe  of  bad  men  that  err  in  opinion,  than  of  bad 
men  that  do  not.     Nor  can  there  be  stricter  injuno- 
tions  against  any  thing,  or  infinrced  with  better  ar- 
fguments,  than  those  of  Christ  apd  his  Apostles 
against  all  sorts  of  persecution.    So  that  had  they 
established  ever  so  many  articles  of  faith,  and  lud 
ever  so  much  weight  upon  them,  yet  as  they  have 
certainly  laid  equal  weight  at  least  on  bFOjtherly  love, 
mutual  forbearance,  and  universal  charity  :  they  can 
never  have  authorised  doing  any  harm  in  the  world. 
And  the  religion  they  taught  is  confessedly  fitted  to 
do  aU  the  good  in  it,  which  the  purest  precepts,  and 
;the  strongest  inducements  to  practise  them,  the  most 
.  regular  care  to  instruct  men,  and  the  most  friendly 
.  discipline  to  watch  over  them,  are  capable  of. 

Yet  some,  notwithstanding,  will  insist,  that  in  iact 
it  hath  done  harm:  and  against  fact  there  is  no 
arguing.  But  in  the  nature  of  things,  nothing  can 
do  what  it  hath  no  manner  of  tendency  to  da  Chris- 
tianity therefore  may  have  been  the  pretence,  may 
have  been  the  occasion,  of  evil ;  but  the  cause  it 

*  Jude  4. 
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cannot.  However,  let  us  inquire,  what  the  proof  is 
of  its  having  any  way  occasioned  near  so  much  harm, 
as  it  hath  directly  produced  good.  We  readily  con* 
fess,  a  long  catalogue  may  with  ease  he  given  of  the 
sins  and  sufferings  that  have  followed  its  appearance 
and  establishment.  In  the  first  place  its  professors 
underwent  grievous  persecutions  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  But  evidently  this  is  no  more  to  be 
cluy!'ged  upon  Christianity,  than  the  injuries  which 
the  wicked  have  often  done  to  the  good,  on  account 
of  their  goodness,  are  to  be  charged  on  moral  virtue. 
In  the  next  place,  the  Jews,  having  offended  God  by 
their  inhuman  treatment  of  the  Gospel,  were  per- 
mitted by  his  just  providence,  to  turn  the  same 
bitter  spirit  against  each  other,  and  against  the 
Romans,  and  so  to  bring  on  themselves  utter  de* 
structien.  But  here  also  Christianity  is  perfectly^ 
clear,  unless  it  be  an  innocent  man's  fault,  that  a 
criminal  is  punished  for  having  robbed  or  murdered 
him.  And  these  things  it  probably  was  that  our 
Saviour  had  chiefly  in  view,  when  he  spoke  in  tfa^ 
text  of  a  sward  to  be  sent  on  the  earth;  or^  as> 
perhaps,  it  should  be  translated,  an  the  land,  the 
country  of  Judaea. 

But,  we  must  acknowledge  farther,  discord  aiid 
divisions  prevailed  very  soon  among  Christians  abo^ 
and  produced  lamentable  effects  :  till  they  came  at 
length  to  exercise  barbarities  one  towards  anot^MV, 
equal  to  any  they  had  suffered  from  infidels.  Bot 
then  it  ought  to  be  allowed  us  in  return,  that  lliougb 
unjust  spiritual  censures  began  even  in  the  second 
century,  and  the  lower  degrees  of  temporal  persecUr 
tion,  such  as  banishment  and  confiscaticn,  in  the 
fourth,  very  soon  after  they  had  power :  yet  the  ut^ 
most  extremities  were  introduced  much  later,  nor 
did  they  receive  the  formal  sanction  of  t1 
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authority,  till  many  ages  after.     I  believe  twelve 
hundred  years  had  passed,  before  any  law  was  made 
in  any  Christian  state  for  putting  men  to  death  <m 
account  of  erroneous  faith.     Since  that  time,  indeed, 
most  shocking  tragedies  have  been  acted  by  a  wicked 
zeal  for  religion.     But  then  many,  that  have  seemed 
to  proceed  from  that  cause,  were  but  the  real  truth 
known,  would  in  all  likelihood  be  found,  and  indeed 
often  have  been  found,  to  proceed  from  quite  other 
motives.     Interests  and  resentments  have  been  co- 
vered perpetually  with  a  mask  of  piety.    Zealots  have 
often  been  only  the  instruments  of  parties,  while  they 
seemed  to  be  their  directors :  and  the  mischief,  done 
in  the  uame  of  God,  would  have  been  as  certainly 
done  without  it  under  some  other  pretence,  if  that 
had  not  offered  itself.    Religion  is  a  specious  plea: 
and  therefore  was  used  whenever  it  could :  but  any 
plea  will  serve  for  what  men  are  bent  to  do.    And  if 
the  mischiefs  that  have  been  disguised  under  a  form 
of  godliness,  could  not  in  some  cases  have  been  so 
easily  or  so  effectually  accomplished  else:  yet  the 
whole  of  them  ought  not  to  be  attributed  even  to  the 
pretence  of  piety :  but  only  so  much  as  would  not 
have  happened,  had  not  that  been  used.     Religious 
animosities,  religious  wars,  have  been  frequent  and 
dreadful.     But  can  we  imagine,  that  if  these  had  been 
avoided,  no  others  would  have  arisen,  during  all  the 
time  that  they  have  filled  ?  Such  a  notion  would  argue 
strange  ignorance  of  human  nature.     So  that  in  ages 
when  the  world  hath  appeared  to  suffer  very  much 
from  the  abuses  of  religion,  it  may  indeed  have  suf- 
fered, very  little  from  them.     And  of  what  it  hath 
suffered,  one  great  part  may  have  proceeded,  not 
from  the  bigotry  of  believers,  but  the  artifices  of  such 
as  were  inwardly  unbelievers. 
But  besides  the  evil  of  discord,  Christianity  hath 
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been  accosed  of  obstructing  knowledge,  and  promot- 
ing ^orance  in  the  world  *.  But  in  what  condition 
was  the  world  before  Christianity?  Did  not  the 
grossest  ignorance,  about  matters  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  men,  prevail  almost  every  where,  even  in 
the  politest  and  best  instructed  nations  ?  And  if  the 
Bucceeding  times  were  not  learned,  what  else  could 
be  expected ;  when  the  Roman  Empire,  debased  and 
sunk  under  tyranny  and  luxury  before  it  received  the 
Gospel,  was  soon  after  dissolved  by  that  inundation 
of  barbarians  that  overspread  Europe  with  war  and 
desolation  ?  By  these  Heathens  it  was  that  arts  and 
sciences  were  brouglit  so  low.  What  remained  of 
learning,  remained  amoxig  Christians:  and  as  they 
became  Christians,  they  shared  in  it.  Little  was  left 
indeed.  But  had  it  not  been  for  the  professors,  and 
particularly  the  teachers  of  this  religion,  to  which 
some  would  impute  all  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  every  monument  of  ancient  days  must  probably 
have  been  lost  f*  Christians  they  were  too,  and  prin- 
cipally clergymen,  that  have  restored  and  improved 
learning  since;  and  the  Christian  world  is  at  this 
day  the  seat  of  it.  Nor  will  the  unbelievers  amongst 
us,  I  am  persuaded,  pretend,  that  what  they  have 
contributed  to  make  it  so,  is  at  all  material  in  com- 
parison,  or  presume  to  mention  the  names  of  their 
few  and  arrogant  leaders  in  competition  with  the 
multitudes  of  truly  great  men,  who  have  adorned  the 
faith  of  Christ  by  their  distinguished  excellence  in 
every  branch  of  philosophy  and  literature.  Indeed 
learning  is  of  such  eminent  service,  both  to  the  un- 

♦  That  Christianity  hath  not  been  hurt  by  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge, see  Warburton,  Vol.  IL  Serm.  xv. 

+  The  religious  Orders  established  in  the  11th  century,  revived 
learning  ia  the  12th.    See  Joum.  des  Sf.  July,  1744,  p.  317. 
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derstanding  and  the  proof  of  our  religion,  that  we 
must  of  necessity  support  it.  Aud  accordingly,  more 
are  bred  up  to  learning  with  a  view  of  being  dedi- 
cated to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  than  with  any 
other  whatever.  Few  of  them,  in  proportion,  we 
own,  make  great  improvements  :  but  few  in  any  pro^ 
fession  do.  And  preserving  thus,  though  it  be  but 
a  moderate  degree  of  knowledge  amongst  men,  can- 
not fail  to  be  exceedingly  useful ;  especially  of  that 
knowledge  which  immediately  relates  to  their  moral 
conduct.  But  were  infidelity  once  to  prevsul,  the 
chief  inducements  to  all  applications  of  this  sort  would 
cease :  scarce  any  one  would  take  the  pains  to  learn, 
what  it  would  be  no  one's  particular  duty  to  teach ; 
worldly  pursuits  and  sensual  indulgences,  having  little 
to  check  them,  would  almost  wholly  ingross  the  at- 
tention of  mankind ;  and  produce  not  only  a  neglect^ 
but  a  contempt,  of  more  liberal  studies ;  as  I  fear  we 
have  begun  to  experience  already. 
-  But  we  shall  be  told,  that  how  little  harm,  or  how 
much  service  soever,  Christianity  may  have  done  to 
learning ;  it  hath  contributed  nothing  to  the  virtue 
or  happiness  of  mankind,  and  therefore  camiot  be  a 
rdigioD  worthy  of  God.  Now  on  the  contrary  we 
apprehend,  it  hath  contributed  to  both  these  reiy 
greatly :  and  it  seems  the  extremity  of  onreasonabte- 
neas  to  say,  that,  in  spite  of  all  its  precepts,  promiseB 
and  threateniugs,  it  cm  make  multitudes  bad,  and 
yet  by  the  force  of  them  all  can  make  no  cme  good. 
There  is  visibly  no  possibility  that  either  betto-  mica 
of  life  should  be  given,  or  more  interestii^  motives 
to  observe  them,  than  the  Gospel  hath  given.  It 
must  therefore  reform  those,  whom  any  doctrine  can: 
and  the  only  objection  against  it  on  this  head  mu3t  be, 
that  it  doth  not  reform  those  whom  no  doctrine  can- 
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Still  it  Witt  be  said;  look  into  tlie  history  of  ChiiB^ 
tian  natioiu,  into  tiiat  of  ibe  ChriatiaQ  ^tagy  n 
particular;  and  what  will  you  find^  but  the  mme 
wrong  inclinations  and  wrong  beha¥iour,  is  at  least 
the  same  degree  as  amongst  other  me&  t  And 
it  must  be  owned,  the  professors  of  the  Gospd  iaa 
general,  but  the  ministers  of  it  above  all,  (because, 
though  on  the  whole  we  have  by  no  means  been  wms^ 
yet  we  ought  to  have  been  fiur  better  than  the  reat) 
hove  much  cause  to  be  humble  before  God  and  the 
world  for  the  dishonour  we  have  done  by  our  negli- 
gence, our  sensuality,  our  haughtiness,  our  ambitioB^ 
4mr  covetonsness,  our  unfairness,  our  bitterness,  to 
the  worthy  and  holy  name  whereby  we  are  called; 
But  as  to  the  degree  of  these  faults,  it  should  be  el^ 
served,  that  if  sins  and  follies  make  the  chief  figure  id 
Christiaa  histories,  so  they  do  and  must  inaU  histories; 
Vfirtuouft  and  quiet  times,  be  they  ever  so  long,  vii^ 
toons  and  qidet  men,  be  they  ever  so  many,  furmsk 
usually  but  dender  materials  for  a  narration,  and  fiH 
tip  but  a  small  space  in  it* ;  whereas  great  notice  is 
taken  of  the  bad  things  that  are  done  in  the  worl4 
partly  from  a  natural  dislike  of  wickedness,  partly  fircHaft 
personal  hatred  to  some  of  those  who  commit  it,  and 
partly  also  from  the  pleasure  men  have  in  framn^ 
comparisons  advantageous  to  themselves.  But  es» 
peciaSy  the  fEulings  <tf  such  as  lie  under  peculiar  obb- 
gations  of  being  pious  and  exemplary,  wiU  always  be 
seen  in  the  very  strongest  light,  and  blame  thrown 
.iipoM  tihem  beyond  all  proportion,  when  they  aet 
amiss.    But  when  men  act  weU,  and  things  go  on 

li^vx^***  •C*yg«i>To^     Socr.  Hist.  Eccl.  in  fine. 
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grace  of  the.OcMspel:  yet  there  is  na  pretence^  tli»t 
they  would  be  equally  happy  too.  For  the  Christiaii 
doctrine  is  adapted  throughout  in  the  highest  degree 
to  support  them  under  the  di£Sculties  of  duty,  an4 
the  afflictions  of  life,  by  such  assurances,  as  reason 
unassisted  can  never  give,  that  God  will  pardoi^ 
strengthen,  and  reward  them,  l)oth  here  and  to  eter- 
nity. Possibly  to  some  this  may  seem  at  present  n 
small  matter.  But  there  will  come  a  time,  may  it 
come  before  it  be  too  late !  when  they  will  be  sensi- 
ble, that  these  are  the  most  important  of  all  things. 

It  must  not  be  objected,  that  believers  in  the  Gosr 
pel  are  often  full  of  doubts  and  terrors.  Fpj  believerir 
in  natural  religion  alone,  have  infinitely  more  cause 
for  them,  as  both  their  rule  and  their  hopes  are  infi- 
nitely more  obscure.  Nor  must  it  be  argued,  that  tf 
Christianity  adds  to  the  happiness  of  the  virtuous 
here,  it  adds  also  to  the  uneasiness  of  the  vicious :  for 
they  ought  to  be  uneasy  for  the  world's  sake  and 
their  own.  It  may  force  them  to  grow  better ;  if 
not,  it  may  restrain  them  from  growing  worse :  at 
least,  sooner  or  later,  it  may  bring  them  back,  in  part 
if  not  wholly ;  and  thus  prevent  an  unknown  quantity 
of  evils,  which  else  they  would  suffer,  and  make  those 
around  them  suffer.  So  that,  indeed,  no  one  person, 
where  the  Gospel  is  at  all  understood,  can  well  fiul 
to  be  in  some  respects  a  gainer  by  it.  And  be  its 
good  influence  ever  so  small  on  each  singly,  yet  the 
sum  total  must  be  very  large.  It  is  soon  said  in  an 
angry  mood,  that  religion  doth  no  good;  for  the 
world  cannot  be  i worse  than  it  is.  But  consider  a 
little  what  the  face  of  things  would  be,  were  the 
forming  band  of  Christian  education  to  cease  from  its 
work,  and  the  continual  warnings  of  Christian  in- 
struction to  be  laid  aside.    Nothing  could  be  substi- 
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wJio  caasajp  how  mudi  worse  diey  might  have  heh 
come,  and  have  beetn  at  this  day,  if  Christianity  had 
not  rooted  them  out  ?  The  very  grossest  oomiptioiia 
of  it,  afterwards,  were  not  quite  so  bad  as  those 
preceding  enormities.  Besides,  in  many  countries, 
but  in  none  more  completely  than  our  own,  the  re^ 
formation  of  it  hath  driven  out  those  abuses,  whkk 
tiie  perversion  of  it  brought  in :  and  it  continually 
bears  testimony  against  them,  wherever  the  ScriptuM 
is  freely  read.  Superstition  is  by  no  means  an  effect 
of  rel^oo,  but  a  natural  weakness  in  the  human- 
mind,  to  which  it  may  be  greatly  subject  even  witk* 
out  religion.  The  Gospel  was  intended  to  destroy  it : 
the  dergy  are  intended  for  a  standing  guard  againiB^ 
it :  and  though  too  much  of  it  still  prevails  an^ong 
Christians,  yet  very  much  more  prevails  in  all  tbM^ 
rest  of  the  world. 

Taking  therefore  into  our  view  the  whole  benefit  of 
the  Scripture-revelation,  both  what  it  hath  e£fected, 
and  what  it  hath  hindered :  had  it  been  the  pretence 
or  the  occasion  for  all  the  harm  that  is  alledged,  it 
may  yet  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  unspeakably 
more  good ;  and  nothing  can  be  unfairer,  than  slU 
tending  only  to  one  side  of  the  account,  instead  of 
both.  Indeed  to  state  both  exactly,  or  make  any 
balance  approaching  towards  accuracy,  is  utterly  im- 
possible, where  so  vast  a  number  of  things  and  cir*- 
cumstances,  through  so  large  a  part  of  the  world  and 
so  long  a  succession  of  ages,  must  come  in  before  a 
judgment  can  be  formed.  Every  one  may  assert 
as  boldly  as  he  will  to  the  disadvantage  of  Christianity. 
But  to  prove  the  assertion  from  fact  must  be  insu- 
perably difficult.  And  when  facts  cannot  be  suffici- 
ently ascertained  and  compared,  the  presumption 
will  always  be  a  very  just  and  strong  one,  that  every 
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sent;  and  yet  the  virtues  of  those  we  live  amongst 
will  seem  less^  because  love  to  ourselves  will  tempt  us 
to  depreciate  those,  with  whom  we  shall  be  most 
compared. 

But  supposing  it  ever  so  questionable  what  good, 
or  ever  so  clear  what  harm,  hath  proceeded  from 
Christianity;  how  are  we  justified  in  doubting  on 
that  account,  whether  its  origin  be  from  God  ?  Think 
only  of  how  little  benefit  reason  hath  been  to  a  great 
part  of  mankind :  how  much  uneasiness  it  hath  caused, 
by  enabUng  them  to  reflect  on  their  own  disadvan* 
tages,  dangers,  and  sufferings ;  how  much  mischief  it 
hath  brought  to  pass,  by  qualifying  them  to  contrive 
and  execute  ill  designs  against  each  other ;  how  much 
wiser  and  better  many  brutes  are,  than  many  men: 
yet  doth  not  reason  proceed  from  God  ?  Again,  what 
innumerable  evils  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  civil 
governors  been  the  authors  of  ?  The  abuses  of  Chris- 
tianity cannot  have  produced  so  much  evil,  as  the 
abuses  of  temporal  power,  because  they  have  not  ex- 
tended near  so  far.  Yet  is  not  society  and  civil  go- 
vernment from  God  ?  Indeed  if  nothing  could  be 
from  him,  but  what  in  the  event  is  an  advantage  to 
us  ;  we  must  deny  that  the  very  being  of  many  per- 
sons is  derived  from  him :  for  too  many  doubtless  had 
better  never  have  been.  The  good,  which  he  intends 
absolutely  and  unconditionally,  nothing  can  hinder : 
but  where  he  intends  only  to  afibrd  men  the  means  of 
being  happy  if  they  will,  he  must  leave  it  in  their 
choice  to  be  otherwise:  and  what  he  doth  for  them,  is 
not  the  less  worthy  of  him,  because  they  are  so  un- 
worthy, as  to  despise  or  turn  it  against  themselves. 
For  never  sure  was  it  made  an  argument  against  the 
value  of  a  medicine,  that  they  who  neglect  to  take  it 

VOL.  I.  B  b 
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the  mystery  of  iniquity*  hath  heen  revealed^  the 
mystery  of  God  "^  shall  be  accomplii^hed  likewise,  and 
truth  and  virtue  reign  on  this  earth. 

But  then  let  us  remember,  that  full  enough  hath 
been  done  to  verify  the  first  set  of  predictions ;  and 
it  is  high  time  we  should  begin  to  make  good  the 
latter.  That  Christ  hath  sent  a  sword  on  earth,  no 
one  doubts:  let  it  now  be  our  care  to  shew  him  in  a 
more  amiable  light,  as  the  Prince  of  Peace.  We  have 
Bufficiently  made  the  Gospel  minister  to  sin :  let  uii 
at  last  bring  forth  Jrmt  by  it  unto  holiness.  Then  we 
shall  bear  in  our  own  breasts  the  surest,  the  happiest^ 
the  only  beneficial  proof  of  its  efficacy ;  and  have  omt 
conversation  such  amongst  unbdievers,  that  wkereae 
they  now  speak  against  us  as  evil^ers,  and  against 
our  reiligion  itself  for  our  sakes,  theym^^  hyomr  good 
works,  which  they  shall  behold,  glortfy  GodX :  thus 
bringing  forward  that  Messed  time,  when  the  wo^ 
shall  dweU  with  the  lamb,  OMd  the  leopard  lie  down 
with  the  kid:  when  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  at 
all  his  holy  mountain  :  for  the  earth  shall  befidl  ^ 
the  knowledge  qfthe  Lord,  as  the  wafers  cover  the  sea\. 

Yet  even  this  joyful  scene  will  be  only  a  faint  sh»-: 
dow  of  that  eternal  state  of  bliss,  to  which  is  reserved 
the  complete  vindication  of  the  benefits  of  Christii^ 
anity :  and  in  which,  however  the  present  world  were 
to  go  on,  they  must  appear  with  irre3istible  evidence, 
when  the  righteous  shall  shine  Jorth  as  the  Sun  in  tie 
kingdom  qf  their  Father  %,  when  God  shall  wipe 
tiway  aU  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  he  ^o 
more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  he  any  more  pain  **. 

*  2  Theft8.  iu  7.  i  Rev.  x.  7.  $  1  Pet.  u.  \%. 

4  Isaiah  xL  €.  ^.  *         %  Mattii.  xiii.  43.        ^*  Riv.  uL  4. 
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It  is  plainly  the  natural  and  rational  method^  Up 
begin  with  removing  what  else  will  obstruct  our  pro-^ 
gress^  and  to  make  unity  within  our  own  breasts  our 
earnest  care.  He  who  hath  only  consistent  pursuits^ 
may  follow  them  with  a  prospect  of  success :  but  a 
mind^  divided  and  distracted  between  cohtraiy  prin-^ 
ciples  of  action^  can  hope  for  nothings  but  to  be  drawn^^ 
backward  and  forward  by  them  continually,  as  they^ 
chance  to  prevail  in  their  turns.  Things,  indeed, 
that  do  but  accidentally  give  some  little  hindrance  Uk 
each  other  now  and  then,  may  be  prosecuted  to-« 
gether,  and  the  due  preference,  when  they  interfere, 
be  adjusted  well  enough.  But  sin  and  duty  are  sa 
essentially  opposite,  that  their  interests  can  never  be 
reconciled.  They  flow  from  different  motives,  pro^ 
eeed  by  different  means,  aim  at  different  ends,  and 
thwart  one  another  perpetually.  And  it  is  to  menV 
overlooking  this  obvious  truth,  that  the  miscarriage 
of  their  good  intentions,  the  irresolution  of  their  lives,, 
the  incoherence  of  their  characters,  in  a  great  m^a-^ 
sure,  owes  its  rise.  Every  one  of  us  knows,  in  the 
main,  what  he  ought  to  do :  every  one  feels  an  ap- 
probation of  it ;  and  so  far,  at  least,  a  disposition  to 
it*  But  then  he  feels  also  dispositions  quite  adverse : 
and  though  he  sees  them  to  be  unwarrantable,  yet  it 
is  painful  to  root  them  out,  and  not  pleasing  even  to 
take  notice  of  them.  So,  to  avoid  trouble,  both 
sorts  are  allowed  to  grow  up  together  as  they  can ; 
and  which  will  thrive  faster,^  soon  appears.  The 
soil,  corrupt  nature,  is  by  far  the  most  inclined  to 
weeds :  they  sprout  up  without  number  and  choke 
the  good  seed.  Perhaps  but  one  or  two  sorts  oC 
wickedness  were  intended  to  be  indulged  :  but  these 
have  unforeseen  connections  with  others,  and  those 
with  more.    Or,  had  they  none,   when  men  have 
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Mce  yidded  todobut  a  tiiigle  thiqg  tmiidi  tko^f  hdlve 
aa.  find  groimd  to  stand  upon  in  x^tmng  to  dfr  a 
aeoond,  uid  a  third:  8o  gradually  ihey  loea  tlMir 
•trciigUi,  Ood  ¥ritfadraw8  hit  help,  and  they  fiitt  from 

badtowone.  Often  this  ends  in  their  present  wuridlj 
min.  But  if  they  escape  it,  nay,  if  they  escape  grow-* 
ing  continually  more  wicked>  still  they  ate  incapahle 
of  that  deUg^tftd  consciousness  which  arises  bcm 
ucniforin  integrity  of  heart;  they  can  have  na  true 
peace,  while  vices  are  straggling  in  their  breast  with 
one  another,  as  wdl  as  with  virtue ;  they  condemn, 
I3iey  lament  themselvea:  they  make  earnest  resolu- 
tions to  reform  in  this  and. that  point;  but  making 
Bone  to  reform  in  all,  they  relapse,  and  go  on  as  they 
did  before,  lifimy  of  them  try  hard,  and  no  wonder, 
to  get  opinions  that  wiU  quiet  them  in  their  prac* 
tices :  amongst  which  one  of  the  most  prevalent  is, 
the  notion  of  compensating  by  good  deeds  ibr  eviL 
But  how  can  our  best  actions  possibly  make  amends 
for  our  sins,  when  they  are  only  our  duty*,  though 
we  had  never  sinned  ?  Or  if  any  one  doth  bring  him- 
self to  believe  this;  in  proportion  as  he  becomes 
more  easy,  he  will  become  more  profligate.  He  will 
think  himself  at  liberty  to  commit  any  crime  he 
pleases,  provided  he  doth  but  intend  to  give  God 
such  or  such  satisfaction  for  it,  which,  perhaps,  he 
will  ailerwards  forget,  or  invent  some  pretence  to 
omit  But  if  he  doth  not ;  as  they  that  run  these 
lengths  quickly  come  to  value  their  good  deeds  at  as 
high,  and  their  ill  at  as  low,  a  rate,  as  they  have  a 
mind ;  they  commonly  reckon  a  very  little  of  the  for^ 
mer  equivalent  to  a  great  deal  of  the  latter.  And  if 
they  are  but  noted  for  any  single  instance  of  obedience, 
it  gives  them  vanity  enough  to  esteem  tiiemsdves 

•  Lidce  xvii.  10.    - 
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Hot  only  safe,  but  highly  in  the  divine  favour,  let; 
them  disobey  in  ever  so  many :  perhaps  it  dasszles 
and  blinds  them  so,  that  they  scarcely  perceive  their 
own  failures  in  any,  or  scarcely  imagine  them  wortb 
regarding.  Nay,  sometimes  acts  of  mere  superstition 
and  folly,  indeed  of  wickedness  too  under  a  thin  dis« 
guise  of  religion,  have  been  all  the  atonement  offered 
to  Heaven  for  an  ill-spent  life,  and  have  been  deemed 
a  most  meritorious  one.  But  will  God  accept  even 
a  real  part  of  what  we  owe  him,  when  paid  with  de« 
sign  to  cheat  him  of  the  rest  ?  His  nature,  his  word^ 
plainly  tell  us  the  contrary.  He  is  holy,  and  requires 
universal  holiness.  He  hath  warned  us,  that  no  mak 
eon  serve  two  masters*:  and  that  whosoever  shall 
keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  i4 
guilty  of  dll^.  Such,  therefore,  only,  as  are  careflil 
to  do  every  thing  which  they  ought,  and  are  sensiblej 
that  when  they  have  done  all,  they  are  waprofitajbJd 
servants  Xf  intitled  to  acceptance  only  for  the  sake  Of 
a  gracious  Redeemer's  merits,  have  cause  to  hope 
well.  Others  build  on  the  sand,  but  they  on  a  rock\. 
Their  superstructure  will  stand  firm  against  stormi^ 
and  may  be  safely  raised  to  the  greatest  heights. 
God  will  pardon  their  infirmities,  and  assist  theit 
endeavours :  they  will  of  course  be  making  a  conti- 
nual progress,  and  for  every  step  of  it  will  receive  a 
proportionable  reward,  probably  here,  certainly  here- 
after. In  short,  let  men  devise  what  methods  they 
will,  there  is  but  one  effectual^,  keep  innocency  and 
take  heed  unto  the  thing  that  is  right :  for  that  shali 
bring  a  man  peaee  at  the  Uist%  • 

But  though  avoiding  to  do  evil  through  the  whole 
of  our  conduct  is  requisite,  if  ever  we  would  do  well : 

•  Matth.  vL  ^4.  +  James  ii.  x.  %  I'uke  xnv  10. 

S  Matth.  vri.  «4— ^V.  |t  Psaf.  xx:xv«.  58. 
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yet  in  the  textj  by  what  precedes  and  follows,  the 
Prophet  seems  to  have  intended  it  peculiarly  .aa  a 
diTMtion  for  our  social  cmiduct :  whoe,  indeedt  we 
shall  find  it  peculiarly  necessaryj  when  we  considierr  •■ 

IL  The  importance  of  behaving  inoffensiY^dy  te» 
each  other. 

It  is  a  remarkaUe  thing  in  the  constitution  of  tiiia 
world,  that  we  have  much  more  power  of  producing 
misery  in  it  than  happiness.  Every  oncj  down  to  the 
most  insignificant,  is  capable  of  giving  uneasiness  waA 
disquiet,  nay,  grievous  pain  and  afiBictipn  to  othos^ 
and  often  to  great  numbers,  without  the  least  diffi- 
Gully ;  while  even  those  of  superior  abilities  in  every 
way,  can  hardly  discover  the  means,  unless  it  .be 
within  a  very  narrow  compass  now,  and  then,  of  doii^ 
toy  great  good,  or  communicating  any  considerable 
pleasure.  Besides,  the  effects  of  kindnesses  may  al- 
wajTS  be  intirely  lost :  but  those  of  injuries  too  fre» 
quently  can  never  be  remedied.  And  therefore  we 
ought  to  watch  over  ourselves  with  perpetual  care^ 
examine  the  tendency  of  all  our  words  and  actions, 
and,  not  contented  with  meaning  no  harm,  be  soli- 
citous to  do  none.  The  harm  that  we  do  through 
heedlessness  is  certainly  not  so  criminal^  as  if  it  were 
purposely  contrived :  but  may  be  almost^  if  not  quite, 
as  severely  felt  notwithstanding :  or  though  it  were 
but  slightly,  why  should  we  be  so  inadvertent,  as 
unnecessarily  to  cause  but  an  hour's,  nay,  a  moment's, 
vexation  or  grief  to  one  of  our  brethren ;  or  deprive 
him  of  the  smallest  of  those  innocent  gratifications, 
that  help  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  life,  and  make 
the  passage  through  it  comfortable  ?  The  little  we 
enjoy  of  good,  is,  with  reason,  very  precious  to  us : 
and  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  others  should 
take  the  trouble  jgf  JHune  moderate  caution  not  to 
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trample  upon  and  destroy  it  Human  happiness  is  a 
tender  plants  which  every  rude  breath  is  sufficient  to 
blast :  and  all  have  so  quick  a  sense,  and  most  men 
so  warm  a  resentment  of  any  thing  done,  though  in« 
nocently,  against  their  interests  or  inclinations,  that 
they  ought  by  no  means  to  be  indifferent  about  those 
of  any  one  else.  Yet  how  often  are  not  only  smaller 
inconveniences,  but  heavy  sufferings,  brought  from 
very  trifling  or  very  bad  motives,  on  such  as  did  not 
deserve  them !  Some  under  colour  of  the  tenderest 
affection,  seduce  inconsiderate  creatures,  who,  but 
for  them,  would  never  have  thought  of  doing  amiss, 
into  guilt  and  wretchedness,  merely  to  gratify  a  brutal 
appetite,  or  gain  empty  applause  from  fellow-liber- 
tines. Others  tempt  their  acquaintance,  by  fallacioua 
arguments  and  bad  examples,  to  imprudence,  extra- 
vagance, intemperance,  impiety.  A  third  sort  en- 
tertain themselves,  and  their  ill-chosen  friends,  by 
exposing  to  scorn  or  disquieting  with  vexation,  just 
whomsoever  their  fancy  points  out  to  them:  often 
the  very  persons  whom  they  ought  to  respect  the 
most.  And  the  authors  of  all  these  distresses  can 
raise  themselves  diversion  even  from  reflecting  upon 
them  afterwards;  and,  by  doing  mischief  with  so 
much  good-humour,  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  in  their  own,  to  be  very  far  from  ill-natured. 
And,  it  may  be,  on  some  occasions  they  are  not  such : 
it  may  be,  they  have  not,  on  any,  deliberately  pur- 
posed to  be  such.  But  still  the  fruits  of  indulging 
either  sensual  desires,  or  even  vanity  and  idle  gaiety, 
without  regard  to  consequences,  may  be  as  bitter  as 
those  of  the  keenest  malice.  Nay,  indeed  the  dis- 
guised smiling  enemy  is  the  more  dangerous,  as 
he  is  unsuspected;  and  the  more  wicked,  as  he  is 
unprovoked. 
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/  .But  ineii  of  more  staid  and  thoughtliDl  chafMAnt 
vMrtare  abo  too  commoidy  on  dreadfid  lUrfcreatiMBt 
of  othen^and  yet  make  a  shift  to  think  wdi  of  thani^ 
adres :  not  only  withkold  goodftom  Urn  to.wkom  it 
99  Ate,  wkemUuinilm  pawerqfthekrhamdtOjd&U^, 
bat  piey  upon  their  neighbours  by  oppression  and 
firaudy  grimd  tkefaee  ttfibe  poar-f,  take  advantage  of 
the  necessity  or  ignorance  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  concerned;  exact,  without  regard  to  equity,  what* 
OYer  they  can  legally  demand;  and  imagine  it  very 
easy  to  procure  a  dispensaticm  for  all  this,  if  they 
neei  any.  Some  have  attempted  it  by  voluntary 
Bortificationa  and  abstinence.  But  tke  foH  wkkk 
God  katk  ckoseth  is  to  loose  tke  bands  ^  mekedmesej 
to  tmdo  the  heavy  hardens,  and  let  tke  oppressed  go 
JreeX^  Some  by  acts  of  devoticm :  but  he  that  tarm^ 
eth  awaig  his  ear  from  hearing  the  law,  even  his  prager 
shaU  he  abominatiim^.  Some  by  liberalities  to  piotn 
or  charitable  uses :  but  God  himself  hath  told  us :  / 
the  Lord  love  judgment,  I  hate  robbery  for  burnt'- 
^ering\.  He  expects  restitution  to  the  injured^  not 
bounty  to  other  purposes^  instead  of  it :  much  less 
indiscreet  generosities  to  the  undeserving,  or  expen^ 
sive  acts  of  vanity  and  voluptuousness,  under  pre- 
tence of  encouraging  trade  and  labour ;  which  many 
seem  to  think  an  abundant  counterbalance  to  ever  so 
much  deceit  and  rapine,  as  well  as  debauchery  and 
irreligion. 

There  is  yet  a  third  sort,  who,  valuing  themselves 
highly  on  their  sobriety  and  honesty,  conceive  their 
disrespect  to  superiors,  their  contempt  of  inferiors, 
their  want  of  courtesy  to  equals,  their  causeless  or 
immediate  anger,  their  evil-speaking,  and  unchari* 

'  *  Prov,  iii.  27.  f  Isaiah  iii.  15.  %  Isaiah  Iviii.  6*^ 

S  Prov.  xxviii.  8.  II  Isaiah  Ixi.  8. 
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tableness,  to  be  small  sins^  or  none.  Yet  surely,  if 
any  thing  be  our  own,  the  enjoyment  of  our  lives: 
and  characters  in  peace  and  quiet,  unmolested  by^ 
rude  insults,  malicious  qx  peevish  resentments,  unjust 
aspersions,  is  our  most  valuable  property,  and  taking, 
it  away  from  us,  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  cruelty.  ^ 

Were  it  ever  so  possible  to  do  equal  good,  in  te^ 
turn  for  the  harm  done  in  one  or  other  of  these  waysr 
what  right  hath  any  one  to  play  thus  with  the  most 
serious  interests  of  his  fellow  creatures;  to  commit 
usuries  first,  then  make  amends  for  them,  when  and 
how  he  thinks  fit?  If  it  be  to  a  different  person  the 
sufiSerer  is  not  in  the  least  the  better  for  tiiat.  If  it 
be  to  the  same,  stiU  what  amends  can  there  be  made 
for  seducing,  impoverishing,  blackening,  breaking 
the  spirits  of,  another?  Happiness  in  this  world  iA 
not  felt  like  misery :  and  one  poor  creature,  treated  in 
any  respect  unmercifully,  may  soon  undergo  much 
more,  than  numbers,  kindly  used,  or  plentifully  pro* 
vided  for,  will  ever  enjoy. 

Surely  then  to  refrain  from  doing  harm  is  a  very 
important  duty :  and  no  request  can  be  juster  for  one 
of  us  to  make  to  another,  than  that  if  we  may  not 
hope  for  any  of  those  acts  of  positive  goodness  from 
him,  which  yet  human  nature  and  circumstances  fre- 
quently call  for,  he  would,  however,  abstain  from 
hurting  us;  and  aUow  us  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  whatever  we  have  cause  to  think  valuable,  and  he 
hath  nothing  to  do  with.  In  other  things  com^ 
manded,  there  may  be  frequently  some  room  for  a 
plea  of  ignorance  or  doubt;  in  this  hardly  ever.  The 
weakest  and  dullest  of  us  can  easily  perceive,  when 
we  suffer  injuries :  now  it  is  not  a  whit  more  difiicult, 
only  we  have  less  inclination,  to  observe  when  we 
are  guilty  of  them:  and  therefore  we  have  no  excuse 
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for  it. .  When  men  are  exhorted  to  deeds  of  charity 
and  beneficence^  they  can  find  a  thousand  reasoM^ 
against  complyii^:  tiieir  ability  is  small,  orthecalb 
upon  them  are  many;  or  they  cannot  see,  that  they 
are  bound  to  giye  more  alms  than  they  do  already  i 
or  they  hare  not  time  or  convenience  for  inquiring 
into  cases;  or,  if  one  be  recommended  to  them^  it 
may  be  partially  represented;  or  the  care  of  it  b^ 
longs  rather  to  such  and  such,  than  to  them:  aaA 
numberless  evasions  besides,  by  which  an  unwiBingt 
heart  betrays,  while  it  studies  to  conceal,  itself.  But 
were  they  to  be  allowed  every  allegation,  that  scm* 
pulousness  of  being  too  good  can  suggest  to  thems 
at  least  their  wariness  and  caution  should  incUne 
them  to  be  equally  scrupulous  on  the  other  sidesi 
To  do  no  wrong,  they  certainly  have  in  their  power; 
and  they  owe  it  to  every  one;  and  the  limits  of  this 
obligation  have  no  such  great  obscurity,  but  that  all 
the  world  will  see,  whether  they  exceed  them  or  not. 
If,  therefore,  they  will  shew  a  right  disposition  in, 
what  is  undoubtedly  in  their  power,  being  conscien- 
tiously inoffensive ;  then  it  may  be  credible,  but  not 
else,  that  they  would  shew  it  in  more  things,  were 
they  able. 

And,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  speak  of  what 
seems  a  mere  negative  quality,  as  a  real  good :  yet 
scarce  any  words  are  strong  enough  to  express,  how 
much  good  bare  cessation  from  doing  evil  would  pro- 
duce. Consider  only,  how  the  world  groans  under 
the  various  sufferings,  which  we  bring  upon  each 
other:  so  various,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  repre- 
senting to  one's  self,  in  how  many  ways  the  lives, 
healths,  fortunes,  reputation,  peace,  comfort  of  men 
are  fatally  attacked :  what  blows  are  sometimes  given 
to  the  happiness  of  multitudes  at  once:  how  far  more 
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;-  private  injuries  frequently  extend  their  consequences : 
^  involving  undesigning  and  unknown  persons  in  cala- 
mities;  affecting  successive  generations;  teaching  and 
encouraging  wickedness  hy  ill  example;  provoking 
retaliation  and  revenge;    perpetuating  contention^ 
Inttemess,  and  rancour.     In  short,  the  state  of  man 
upon  earth  would  be  quite  another  thing  than  it  is ; 
and  the  whole  of  human  affairs  put  on  a  face  intirely 
:   new ;  if  we  would  be  content  to  permit  it ;  if,  without 
contributing  to  our  mutual  happiness,  we  would  only 
not  obstruct  it.     Sudden  deliverance  from  any  acute 
pain  hath  been  thought,  by  those  who  have  experi- 
enced it,  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  they  ever  felt. 
How  inexpressibly  delightful  then  would  the  first 
breathing  of  ease  be  to  mankind,  if,  after  the  reci- 
procal torments  of  so  many  ages,  they  were  all  to 
leave  off  together,  and  become  harmless  at  once! 
But  without  hoping  yet  for  the  promised  time  of 
universal  innocence,  when  men  shall  not  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  God's  holy  mountain"^,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it  shaU  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sor^ 
row  and  sighing  shall  flee  atvay  f :  at  present,  in  each 
particular  instance,  whoever  only  takes  off  his  hand 
from  those  on  whom  it  lies  heavy,  cannot  fail  to  give 
them  great  joy :  and  if  he  doth  it  in  a  proper  manner, 
may  secure  to  himself  as  much  gratitude  from  them, 
as  by  the  highest  unmerited  obligation.    Ill  usage  of 
others  naturally  makes  them  our  enemies:  the  marks 
of  their  enmity  provoke  to  worse  usage  of  them :  and 
so  the  evil  increases  without  end,  unless  the  injurious 
party  hath  the  wisdom  to  stop  first:  and  then  it  is 
generally  in  his  power,  by  an  honourable  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  fault,  or,  perhaps,  a  mere  intimation 
that  he  is  convinced  of  it,  not  only  to  be  forgiven, 

*  Isaiah  xi.  9.  f  Isaiah  xxxv.  10. 
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bat  respected  and  beloved  ever  mfter.  And  who 
doth  not  know,  how  pleasing  tbe  consdonsnesB  of 
being  esteemed  is^  how  mortifying  that  of  being 
hated? 

There  would  indeed  be  little  occasion  conqMOV 
tivdj  for  the  exercise  of  kindness  amongst  men^  if 
practices  of  a  contrary  tendency  were  not  so  fire- 
qck&at    A  very  great  part  of  our  good  actions  ia 
really  nothing  more,  than  endeavouring  to  undo  tibff 
hann,  that  we  or  others  have  done.    And  ahataining 
from  doing  any  would  take  away  the  necesnty  erf 
them;  would  strike  at  the  root  of  misery,  prevent 
the  shodking  sight  of  it,  the  burden  and  e3qpenee  of 
nlieviDg  it    Remedies  for  evils  are  painftd,  uncer- 
tain,  imperfect  things :  always  to  be  applied  indeed, 
when  they  are  wanted:  but  the  true  precaution  isj 
not  to  give  being  to  unhappiness.    Were  we  aD  to 
take  the  utmost  care,  there  would,  notwithstanding, 
be  too  much  of  it    But  the  obligation  and  means  of 
lessening  it  would  be  more  evident :  Men's  disposi- 
tions, when  purged  from  ill-will,  insolent  negligence, 
and  perverse  caprice,  would  be  more  tender  and  com- 
passionate ;  and  Jrom  the  good  treiuure  of  the  hearty 
good  thirds  tcould  be  brought  forth  abimdantly*. 
With  such  a  temper,  every  one  would  enjoy  most 
comfortable  reflections  within  himself:  and,  though 
his  condition  were  ever  so  low  and  disadvantageous, 
would  be  often  useful  in  one  way  or  another,  and  con- 
stantly agreeable,  to  all  around  him.    We  are  formed 
to  give  and  receive  mutual  pleasure:  and  our  conK 
mon  daily  conversation  would  be  delightful  to  us,  if 
wrongs,   and   unkindnesses,   and   slights,   did    not 
estrange  us  from,  and  set  us  against,  each  other. 
Bad    as    we   are,   designing,    suspicious,   gloomy, 

•  Matth.  xii.  35. 
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haughty^  neglectftil,  provoking;  society  is  necessary^ 
lor  us;  we  have  hardly  any  notion  of  cheerfulnesa 
without  it :  but  what  should  we  think  and  find  it^ 
were  we  assured  of  the  friendliness  and  regard  of  all 
we  met  ?  The  very  being  together^  the  countenance 
of  man,  would  l^e  reviving :  and  continual  opportu*^ 
nities  of  innocent  entertainment  would  spring  up; 
besides  the  occasional  ones  of  reciprocal  service  and 
assistance  in  matters  of  consequence.  But  of  these 
also  there  would  be  more  and  greater,  when  we  were 
once  inclined  to  look  for  them,  than  we  can  well  con- 
eeive  now.  And  though  a  persbn  could  do  good  only 
in  small  instances,  it  would  be  pure  and  unmixed;* 
and  that  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make  it  consi- 
derable. But  were  it  ever  so  little:  though  man 
judges  by  outward  acts,  the  valuable  thing  in  the 
sight  of  God  is  virtuous  intention :  and  the  funda^ 
mental  part  of  that,  is  care  to  avoid  evil.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  root  out  hurtful  inclinations,  right 
ones  will  not  fail  to  shoot  up,  and  bring  forth  fruit : 
if  in  less  quantity,  yet  such  as  will  be  accepted ;  but 
probably  in  plenty. 

JLooCy  saith  the  Apostle,  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh-' 
hour:  therefore  love  is  thefuJ^iUing  of  the  law*.  Ac* 
cordingly  we  find  righteousness,  which,  taken  strictly, 
is  nothing  but  abstaining  from  injustice,  often  men^ 
tioned  in  Scripture,  as  the  whole  of  our  duty:  be- 
cause, if  we  begin  with  that,  the  rest  will  easily 
follow.  And  David,  ii\  describing  the  qualifications 
of  the  man,  that  shall  abide  in  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Ijord,  and  dwell  on  his  holy  JUU,  principally  insists 
on  the  negative  ones.  He  that  leadeth  an  uncormpi 
life,  and  doth  the  thing  which  is  right,  and  speaketh 
the  truth  from  his  heart.    He  that  hath  used  no  det 

*  Rom.  xiiL  10. 
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ceit  m  kis  iangtie,  nor  done  evil  to  hu  neigkbamrK 
Again,  the  above-mentioned  Apostle  joins  the  ch^ 
ncter  of  mere  innocence  with  the  most  honounUe 
title,  which  can  be  given  to  men:  that  fc  wta^  be^ 
Nameless  and  harmless ,  the  sans  x^  God  without  #v* 
faftef:  a  character,  which  it  is  the  peculiar  prerog*-^ 
tive  of  him,  who  is  in  the  highest  sense  the  Son  of 
God,  to  deserve  in  perfection.  But,  as  St.  Peter  ob- 
serves, he  hath  l^  us  an  easample,  that  we  should 
follow  his  steps:  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile, 
found  in  his  mouth%. 

Thus  I  have  endeatoured  to  shew  you  the  import- 
ance of  the  plain  humble  duty  of  an  inoffensive  life: 
a  duty,  which,  if  experience  did  not  prove  the  con- 
trary, one  should  imagine  there  could  be  no  need  of 
using  many  words  to  recommend:  as  it  appears  im«, 
possible  to  reflect  on  wilful  tranifgressions.of  it, and 
the  mischiefs  they  cause,  without  horror.  It  is  true, 
sufferings  of  all  kinds  are  now  so  common  in  the 
world,  that,  unless  it  be  when  we  ourselves,  or  they 
who  are  dear  to  us,  undergo  them,  they  are  apt  to 
make  but  little  impression  upon  us ;  and  we  can  pro- 
nounce that  melancholy  variety  of  dreadful  words, 
which  the  miseries  of  mankind  have  introduced  into 
language^  almost  without  concern.  But  would  we 
only  recollect  a  while ;  consult  our  own  memories, 
for  they  can  generally  inform  us  too  well;  or  learn 
from  such  accounts,  if  there  be  occasion,  as  it  is  easy 
to  procure ;  what  those  feelings  are,  which  the  terms, 
grief,  anxiety,  pain,  anguish,  dejection,  despair,  and 
more  of  the  same  sort,  were  framed  to  express; 
surely  we  should  have  a  strong  conviction,  that  for 
a  human  creature  to  inflict  any  of  these  on  one  of 
his  brethren,  without  necessity  and  without  autho- 

♦  P«alm  XV.  2,  3.  f  Phil.  ii.  15.  %  ^  P^tcr  ii.  21,  %%. 
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titj,  merely  for  some  trifling  provocation^  or  po<n' 
worldly  advantage^  to  gratify  some  base  appetite^  or 
perhaps  only  to  indulge  a  silly  whim,  is  most  frightful 
wickedness.  For^  terrible  evils  as  they  are  in  them* 
sdves,  being  exposed  to  them  unjustly  aggravateift 
them  so^  as  to  make  often  the  severest  part  of  their 
torment*  Then  to  think  too  of  such  things,  as  done 
to  each  other  by  short-lived  helpless  wretches,  that 
are  subject  to  unavoidable  burdens,  heavier  than  they 
know  how  to  bear :  to  think  of  these,  deliberately 
doubling  and  trebling  their  mutual  sorrows :  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  exigency  of  their  own  circum- 
stances^ which  loudly  require  of  them  forbearance} 
compassion,  beneficence ;  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences,  which  reproach  them  for  every  harsh 
action  or  expression  they  are  guilty  of;  and  to  hifli 
known  will  and  positive  commands,  from  whom  they 
hkve  received  all  that  they  enjoy,  and  on  whom  it 
depends,  whether  they  shall  be  everlastingly  happy 
or  miserable :  it  is  so  amazmg,  that  no  tongue  can 
set  forth,  no  heart  conceive  sufiSciently,  the  sinfulness 
or  the  folly  of  such  conduct  His  great  design  is  the 
good  of  his  creation*  He  requires  us  not  to  obstruct 
it,  but  contribute  to  it.  This  is  the  principal  mark 
of  gratitude,  which  our  bounteous  benefactor  desires 
of  us :  the  principal  duty,  which  our  Lawgiver  and 
Judge  enjoins  us.  We,  at  all  adventures,  resolve  to 
disregard  him  whenever  we  please ;  and  boldly  pur- 
sue our  wordly  interests,  our  sensual  appetites,  our 
ill-natured  passions,  our  wayward  humours,  our 
wildest  fancies,  right  or  wrong,  let  who  will  be  the 
worse  for  it.  What  notion  can  a  man  have  of  him- 
self, who  acts  thus :  what  notion  of  his  Maker,  to 
hope  it  can  ever  end  well  ?  We  are  accustomed  to  it 
indeed ;  and  therefore  may  be  tempted  to  look  on  it 
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ts  a  slight  matter.  But  our  Maker  will  detennine  at 
last,  not  according  to  the  prejudices  of  men,  hut  the 
truth  of  things.  We  are  disposed  to  entertain  very 
favourable  opinions  of  our  own  behaviour :  and  even 
when  we  see  it  to  be  wrong,  if  we  are  of  low  degree, 
we  hope  to  be  passed  over  as  inconsiderable ;  if  of 
high,  to  be  treated  "hereafter  with  some  peculiar  ten- 
derness and  deference.  But  God  is  no  respecter  iff 
pergmis  * :  the  meanest  is  not  beneath  his  notice ; 
the  greatest  is  not  above  his  power ;  the  difference 
between  them  is  as  nothing  in  his  eyes;  and  both 
shall  be  pmiished  or  rewarded  according  to  their 
deeds.  May  he  therefore  grant  us  all  to  take  imme- 
diately the  only  method  of  shunning  his  wrath,  and 
securing  his  favour,  by  considering  our  ways  impar- 
tially, for  else  we  may  believe  things  to  be  allowable, 
nay  commendable,  which  are  highly  criminal :  hy 
holding  fast  our  integrity,  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto 
preserved  it ;  by  cetuing  to  do  evii  md  learmng  to 
do  well,  in  whatever  respects  we  are  ftulty  or  defis 
cient :  by  iaith  in  his  mercy  fw  pardon,  and  his  ffacA 
for  Btret^^i  through  the  merits  and  medJatkHi  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer :  to  whom,  &c. 
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And  Ikmd  said  unto  Nathan,  I  hme  sinned  €igafn§t 
the  li&rd.  And  Nathan  said  mift)  Demd,  The 
Lard  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin ;  •  Tftou  shaU  mat 
die. 


In  Holy  Scripture,  not  only  the  great  and  gdoA 
actions  of  pious  persons  are  written  for  our  lemut 
ing*^  that  we  may  admire,  and,  as  fiir  as  we  are  xion- 
cemed,  imitate  them ;  but  their  chief  ttansgr^ssioufi 
also  are  recorded,  for  a  caution  to  be  on  our  guard, 
and  a  direction,  if,  like  them,  we  have  done  amisi, 
like  them,  to  repent  and  refonn.  Amongst  all  th^ 
instances  of  this  kind,  there  is  none  more  fruitful  of 
instruction,  than  that  well-known  history  of  David'^ 
being  seduced  from  a  religious  course  of  life  to  most 
dreadful  wickedness,  and  continuing  regardless  f4 
his  guilt  till  the  Prophet  Nathan  at  length  havii^ 
awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  it,  by  a  home  application 
of  the  parallel  case  of  the  poor  man  and  the  ewe  lamb^ 
brought  him  to  the  confession,  and  administered  to 
him  the  comfort  expressed  in  the  text. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  this  narraticHi» 
which  may  and  ought  to  remind  us  of  truths,  in  whicjii 
we  are  too  nearly  interested.  But  the  principal  of 
them  will  be  comprehended,  if  we  leam  froQi  it  tb* 
following  points  of  doctrine. 

•  Rom.  XV.  4. 
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L  That  without  continual  care,  the  beat  of  nwn 
may  be  led  inti)  the  wont  of  erimea.  ^ 

II.  That  we  are  all  very  apt  to  overlook  our  owb 
fiuilts,  and  yet  to  be  extremely  quicknughted  aad 
severe  in  rdotion  to  those  of  others. 

III.  That  as  soon  as  ever  we  are,  by  any  meau^ 
made  sensible  of  our  offences,  we  should  acknowledge 
them  with  dne  penitence. 

IV.  Iliat,  on  doing  this,  the  greatest  sins  wS  be 
jloigiveBUs.    Yett 

V.  That  sins  even  after  they  are  forgiven,  prodpoe 
frequently  such  lamentable  consequences,  that,  on 
tUa  account,  amimgst  others,  innoeence  is.  gnatfy 
pMftraUe  to  the  truest  repentance. 

I.  Tlurt  without  continual  care  the  best  of  ineQmaj 
be  led  into  tiie  worst  of  crimes.  .   .  > 

David,  we  are  told  in  Holy  Writ,  was  ^sMM^^far 
Go^M  omm  kewrt^ :  who  did  ihaJl  fsMck  ewt  Hgif 
im  the  eyes  qf  the  Lard,  and  turned  not  aside  Jram  4my 
thing  that  he  commanded  him,  all  the  days  ^his  Iffe, 
sm>e  only  in  the  matter  ^  Uriah  the  Hittite'\.    Such 
high  expressions  are  never  to  be  interpreted  of  any 
mere  man  in  the  utmost  rigour:   but  the  lowest 
meaning  must  be,  that  he  was,  on  the  whole,  to  a 
very  high  degree,  innocent  of  known  deliberate  sin  \ 
and  exemplary  for  piety  and  virtue,  to  the  Hg^  he 
fived  in :  when  even  they,  who  in  some  ihings  were 
&voured  with  revelations  from  above,  were  in  others^ 
being  left  to  their  own  reason,    less  enlightened 
than  common  Christians  are  now,  and  therefore  in^ 
titled  to  a  more  favourable  judgment.     But  inde- 
pendently on  tlus  consideration,  David's  eminence  in 
goodness  appears  from  many  excellent  actions,  related 

•  1  Sam,  xiii.  14.     Acts  xiii.  2«.  +1  Kings  xr.  5. 
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througliout  the  book  of  Samuel:  and  the  Psabns, 
written  bjr  him^  areeveiiasting  instances  of  his  fer- 
Tent  devotion,  his  reverent  esteem  of  God's  law,  his 
watchfulness  over  his  own  spirit.  Nay,  indeed,  tliere 
is  one  instance  in  which  he  appears  td  have  been  sera* 
pulous  even  to  an  extremity  of  delicacy:  when  his. 
heart  snwte  him,  that  he  had  cut  (gff^the  skirt  qf  SauTs 
garment  *.  Suppose,  now,  the  Prophet  Nathan  had 
foretold  concerning  such  a  man  as  this,  that  in  a  Kttle 
time  he  would  commit  the  capital  sin  of  adultery ; 
and,  when  the  scheme  which  he  had  framed  to  hide 
it  was  frustrated,  would  calmly  contrive  to  murder  by 
lareachery  the  man  whom  he  had  i]\|ured,  intrust  others 
with  his  purpose,  execute  it  by  tiieir  means,  and  tri- 
umphantly take  his  wife  home  to  himself :  who  could 
possibly  have  believed  the  prediction ;  or  how  could 
David  have  received  the  most  respectful  warning 
^[ainst  such  enormities,  but  with  contempt  or  in* 
dignation  ?  Yet  so  it  was :  even  this  good  man,  even 
when  grown  old  in  religion,  was  guilty  of  deeds> 
which  many  habitual  sinners,  though  prompted  by 
youthful  passion,  and  unrestrained  by  the  fear  of  God* 
would  still  have  abhorred. 

And  if  this  was  the  case  of  David,  then  let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  Jail -}[.  Few,  it 
may  be  doubted,  have  the  same  warmth  of  right  reao- 
lution ;  but  all  have  the  same  deceitful  nature :  and 
tlierefore  we  must  all  be  continually  attentive ;  or  we 
know  not  into  what  abominations  we  may  be  drawn.^ 
Every  man  hath  within  him  the  princiides  of  every 
bad  action,  that  the)  worst  man  ever  did.  And  though 
in  some  they  are  languid,  and  seem  scarce  aUve ;  yet; 
if  fostered  by  indulgence,  they  will  soon  grow^to  iof* 
crediUe  strmgth:  nay,  if  only  left  to  thepisidvfti, 

*  1  Sttm.  xxif.  6.  t  1  Cor.  x^lft. 
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wtB-in'seatobs  finrounbte  io  ihen^  ihoot  up^ 
nm  the  hJBUtt  with  siioh  nirpfiuiig  qpidtaca^  Oat; 
aU  ihB  good  seed  sfadl  be  choaked  ou  a  floddaii  taf  ^ 
tani^  wUdi  we  never  inuigiiied  had  beoi  wjSbia  tmi 
And  what'  increasea  the  danger  is,  that  each  of  na: 
halh  aoBQie  wrong  incluuition  car  other,  it  ia  weQ  if  MiCr 
aevcral^  beyond  the  rest  natural  to  na^and  AegiAwHi. 
oftheBttiL    These,  therefore,  we  most  be  espeeidtf 
diUgeDt*ta  keep  under,  and  weed  oat  the  kaat  fihrea^ 
of  tbcm  that  we  can  perceire :  elae  we  ahaB  find' theot 
ntoti  qfhttBfnedir  continually  ^primgit^  wp  ia  IbMUr 
mSd^M*.    Then,  beaidea aU  our  hiwaid  weak^' 
neaaes,  the  woild  about  ua  ia  thick  set  aaoud  with- 
aaakrea^diffisrently  formed :  aome  provcU^g  ua  to  tlb- 
ifaoderatepaaaion,  or  enviouamalignify;  aome  aUorii^ 
oa  with  forbidden  pleaauraa,  or  atrfteai^g  «a  iirtor 
ppineDesa  and  indolence,  cft  0omriargii9g4mri0afU 
with  the  c»e%  ifHiu  Iffelf,  or  bribing  ns.  with  hopea 
of  unlawful  gain  to  doiU^  or  terrifying  ua  with  a  proa- 
pect  of  sujfferings  for  doing  welL    Ddusive  sugges- 
tions, indeed,  every  one  of  them:  but  of  specious  ap- 
pearance, unless  we  examine  them  thoroughly,  unleaa 
we  look  beyond  them.    And  as  more  or  fewer  of  these 
temptations  are  almost  constantly,  and  often  suddenly, 
attacking  us^  to  which  the  wicked  one  will  not  foil  to 
supejradd  his  own  secret  insinuations,  as  far  as  ever 
he  is  permitted ;  the  hazard  of  our  situation  is  veiy 
evident,  and  our  watchfulness  ought  surely  to  be  in 
proportion  to  it. 

Not  that,  with  aU  this,  we  have  the  least  cauae  to 
be  disheartened,  but  only  on  our  guard.  He  that 
h&agines  himself  to  be  safe,  never  is  so :  but  tihey, 
who  keep  in  their  minds  a  sense  of  their  daa^er,  and 
p»y  for,  and  trust  in,  help  from  God,  wiUodwaya  be 

•  Heb.  xii.  15.  t  Luke  wo.  34. 
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able  to  tvmd  or  go  through  it  Temptation  hath  no 
power^the  great  tempter  himself  hath  no  power,  bnt 
that  of  naing  persuasion.  Forced  we  cannot  be^  $6 
long  as  we  are  true  to  ourselves.  Our  own  consent 
must  be  our  own  giving :  and  without  it>  the  rest  ll 
nothing.  For  then  only^  in  effSect,  St  James  tells  us*, 
U  every  man  tempted,  when  he  ie  dramtm  amny  tfhii 
awn  lust  and  inticed.  That  we  are  liable  to  i^^  ihere^ 
fore,  ought  to  be  no  discouragement,  and  can  be  no 
justification,  to  us :  for,  by  the  assistance  of  Heftvett, 
though  not  else,  we  may  escape  it  if  we  will :  and  that 
assistance  is  expressly  promised  to  our  endeavours 
and  our  prayers.  MeeUt  the  Detil,  and  he  wUlflee 
from  ymi :  draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  ipUl  draw  nigh  to 
you-f.  But  to  the  strictest  vigflance  it  must  be  • 
powerful  incitement,  to  consider,  how  often  we,  how 
ofUtt  persons  much  better  than  we,  have^merel)^ 
through  want  of  vigilance,  been  guilty  of  sudi  trans^ 
gressions  as  could  never  have  been  suspected.  But^ 
indeed,  when  once  we  allow  ourselves  to  go  wrot^^ 
we  can  neither  know  nor  guess  how  far  we  shall  go. 

David  at  first  violated  only  the  rules  of  decencyi 
which  he  might  easily  have  observed,  and  have  turned 
away  his  eyes  from  an  improper  object  This^  whidi 
doubtless  he  was  willing  to  think  a  very  pardonabki 
gratification  of  nothing  worse  than  curiosity,  carried 
him  on  far  beyond  his  first  intention,  to  the  heinottt 
criaie  of  adultery.  There,  undoubtedly,  he  designed 
ta  stop,  and  keep  what  had  passed  secret  firom  all  the 
world.  But  virtue  hath  ground  to  stand  upon ;  viM 
hath  not :  and  if  we  give  way  at  all,  the  tendency 
downward  increases  every  moment  Sometimes  the 
treacherous  pleasantness  of  the  path  invites  us  to 
stray   a  little   farther,   though  we  are  sensible  ft 

*  James  i.  14.  t  James  It.  7,  8. 
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Billy  indeed^  with* which  David  began^  is  peculiariy  in- 
anaring  and  permdoua.  The  lower  degrees  of  im- 
modesty  lead  on  imperceptibly  to  the  most  unlawliid 
fuodiliarities.  These  entangle  persons  in  a  variety  of 
difficulties,  that  reduce  them  to  do  the  basest  and 
cruellest  things  that  can  be.  And  particularly  as  un- 
chastity  induced  David  to  treachery  and  murder,  so 
there  hath  been  in  all  times  more  treachery,  attd 
more  murder,  of  rivals,  of  poor  innocent  children,  of 
one  another,  of  themselves,  occasioned  by  it,  than 
perhaps  by  any  other  transgression  whatever. 

But  all  others  have,  in  their  several  proportions, 
the  tendency  of  sinking  us  into  deeper  guilt.  Lesser 
instances  of  dishonesty  lead,  often  by  slow,  but 
usually  sure,  steps,  to  the  more  enormous  and  capi* 
tal  crimes  of  that  sort.  Lesser  instances  of  undue 
parsimony  grow  insensibly  into  the  meanest  and  moM 
sordid  avarice  :  lesser  instances  of  greediness  of  gffii^ 
into  the  most  hard-hearted  rapaciousness.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  littie  negligences  in  their  affidrs,  little 
affectations  of  living  above  their  ability,  little  pieces 
of  expensive  vanity  and  extravagance,  are  the  direct 
road  to  those  confirmed  habits  of  carelessness  and 
prodigality,  by  which  people  foolishly  and  wickedly 
ruin  themselves  and  their  &milies,  and  too  commonly 
otiiers  besides  their  own.  After  the  same  manner, 
slight  expressions,  in  words  or  behaviour,  of  con* 
tempt  or  ill-humour,  easily  swell  into  the  fiercest 
contention,  the  bitterest  resentment,  the  most  ran« 
corous  hatred.  And  to  specify  no  more  particulars, 
mere  indolent  omissions  of  religious  duties,  public  w 
private,  leave  our  sentiments  of  piety  to  languish  and 
decay,  till  we  become  utterly  unmindful  of  our  etw* 
nal  interest :  and,  it  may  be,  at  last  pro&ne  scoffers 
and  blasphenwrs  against  God.    Always^  therefore. 
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And  Datid's  Mger  WM  greatfy  kmdied  ogamH  tha 
man:  and  he  said  to  Nathan,  A%  thaLord  Iketk^  tht 
man,^hat  hath  done  ehi^  thing,  shall  smrefy  die:  and  h^ 
shaU  rsstare  the  lamb  fowrf old,  because  he  did  this 
thing,  and  because  he  had  no  pity.  And  Nathan 
said  to  David,  Thou  art  the  man. 

How  surprising  a  blow  must  this  bet   In  the  myst 
of  his  wraths  when  forgetful  of  hig  own  iniquity^  he 
had  not  only  adjudged  a  person^  much  less  culpable^ 
to  pay  the  tegat  penalty  of  a  quadruple  restituticm; 
but,  from  excessive  detestation  of  his  crime,  indeed  a 
hateftil  one,  had  even;  contrary  to  law,  {Hronomiced 
sentence  of  death  upon  him;  then  to  be  told.  Them 
art  the  man!    Let  us  often  think  of  this  case:  and  ai 
often  remember,  that,  with  equal  truth,  though  Ood 
ftrifbid  it  should  be  in  an  equal  measure,  the  saiM 
thing  hdds  concerning  every  one  of  us.     We  aD 
know  our  duty,  or  easily  may:  we  are  all  abundantly 
ready  at  seeing  and  censuring  what  others  do  amisat 
an^  yet  we  all  continue,  more  or  less,  to  do  amisa 
ourselves,  without  regarding  it.     The  main  precepts 
of  life,  such  as  we  are  most  apt  to  &il  in,  are  partly 
obvious  to  reason,  partly  taught  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness by  revelation.    And  though,  for  want  of  cuiti* 
vating  their  own  understandings,  or  hearkening  to 
God's  word,  some  wicked  actions,  plausibly  disgidised, 
may  be  esteemed,  by  too  many,  allowable,  or  even 
laudable ;  yet  the  tnask  is  not  hard  to  pull  off;  and 
the  more  heinous  sort,  indeed  the  higher  degreea  of 
aR,  have  a  deformity  almost  incapable  of  being  hid* 
Hen.    Let  all  the  sophistry  in  the  world  recommend, 
let  all  the  powers  upon  earth  enjoin,  irrehgio&j 
cruelty,  fraud,  promiscuous  lewdness:  it  wiS,  Mt^ 
withstanding,  be  altogether  impossible,  either  to  make 
(fhe  practice  of  them  tolerablie  to  society,  or  to  ctMug^ 
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lund  of  sinsy  which  we  have  fonnerly  indulged,  and 
perhaps  often  made  others  suffer  hj  them,  then  we 
can  be  immoderately  loud  in  our  complaints  of  what 
formerly  we  fancied,  or  pretended,  had  little  or  no 
hurt  in  it  Nay,  without  any  such  provocation,  few 
things  are  commoner,  than  to  hear  people  condemn 
their  own  £Eiults  in  those  around  them:  and,  somei> 
times  possibly^  bhnd  the  world,  but  very  frequently 
because  they  are  blind  to  themselves,  vehemently  ex* 
<daiming  against  vices  to  which,  if  all  that  know 
them  are  not  strangely  mistaken,  they  are  most  noto* 
riously  addicted.  Not  uncommonly,  indeed,  this  is 
the  true  reason  of  such  invectives.  One  man's  pride 
or  selfishness  stands  in  the  way  of  another,  just  as 
proud,  or  as  selfish :  and  he  hath  no  patience  to  see 
any  one  else  do  what  he  wants  to  do  without  controuL 
Nqw  these  instances  prove  we  are  convinced,  that 
all  sorts  of  sins  are  wrong :  only  we  err  in  the  applica- 
tion of  our  conviction.  No  one's  fiEulings  escape  us, 
but  our  own:  and  of  them  the  most  glaring  escape  us. 
Self-love  persuades  us  to  think  favourably  of  our  con- 
duct in  general :  a  secret  suspicion  which  we  labour 
to  stifle,  restrains  us  from  examining  much  into  par- 
ticulars: what  we  are  strongly  disposed  to  do,  we 
think  we  must,  for  the  sake  of  inward  peace,  endea- 
vour to  believe  harmless  or  excusable;  this  puts  us 
<m  seeking  out  for  real  or  imaginary  differences  of 
circumstances,  which,  we  flatter  ourselves,  make  that 
either  innocent,  or  nearly  so,  in  us,  which  in  others 
ought  not  to  be  borne.  Then,  in  some  things,  the 
bounds  between  lawful  and  unlawful  are  hard  to  be 
exactly  determined.  Now  unfair  minds  lay  hold  on 
these  difficulties  with  inexpressible  eagerness:  andT 
chusing,  not,  as  they  should,  the  safer  side,  but  that, 
to  which  the  bias  within  attracts  them,  proceed,  under 
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tiML  cov«r  of  sui^  doubts,  to  the  nost  imdouhtodl 
wMaubieBBi  is  iC  becauae  it  ii  noteaqr to  m^  jft^ 
dstaly»  »t  what  momflnt  of  the  eremiig  Hgbt  e^ 
darimew  begins,  therefore  midnight  coidd  not  be 
distinguished  from  noonday.  Thus,  because  it  cash 
not  be  ascertained,  just  how  much  every  one  ought 
to  give  in  duurity,  too  numy  will  give  nothing^  or 
next  to  notliing.  Because  the  price  of  laboQr».aad 
of  the  conmiodities  produced  by  it,  have  no  abwfaite 
standard;  Uiey  will  to  the  utmost  opptem  the  poor 
in  their  wages,  or  the  valuation  of  what  they  Imng  to. 
sell;  and  nevertheless  make  the  most  unconscionable 
demands  cm  those,  who  come  to  buy  of  thenu  Be- 
cause no  one  can  settle  to  a  nicety,  what  sobriety 
and  temperence  permit,  and  no  more:  therefore  mev 
mSl/Md  tiemsekes  uAUmttfear^,  and  tarrjf  lomg  &t 
tim  icmet,  make  /Aetr  heUg  their  Ood,  arndghry  m 
iMr  9hame%.  Because  it  cannot  be  e3cactly  decided 
how  much  time  is  the  most  that  we  may  allowably 
spend  in  recreation  and  amusement :  therefore  mul- 
titudes will  consume  almost  the  whole  of  their  days 
in  trifling  and  levity  and  folly,  instead  of  applying  to 
the  proper  business  of  life,  in  order  to  gice  their  ae- 
count  with  jay  to  Him,  who  shaU  judge  the  quieh  aud 
the  €kad^ 

These  and  the  like  things  they  will,  some  of  them, 
defend  and  palliate  with  wonderful  acuteness;  de* 
signed  partly  to  excuse  them  to  others,  but  chiefly 
to  deceive  and  pacify  themselves.  Not  that  they 
ever  attain  either  of  these  end&  For  their  neigh* 
hours,  after  all,  just  as  plainly  perceive  their  faults, 
as  they  perceive  those  of  their  neighbours.  And  it 
is  but  a  half  deceit,  that  they  put  upon  their  own 

•  Jude  12.  +  Prov.  xxiii.  30. 
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•cute.  Every  now  and  then  they  see  through  it, 
whethw  they  will  or  will  not;  see  a  very  threatening 
prospect  before  them :  md,  though  they  do  shut  theur 
eyes^  and  slumber  again^  and  tell  themselves  aU  is 
peace;  yet  this  dream  of  security  is  but  a  very  dia- 
turbed  one :  nothing  like  the  clear  and  joyful  percep- 
tion^  that  he  hath^  whose  conscience  is  thoroughly 
awake,  and  assures  him  of  his  own  innocence  or 
true  repentance,  and  interest  in  the  pardon,  which 
his  Redeemer  hath  purchased.  But  in  however 
strong  deUuion^  God  may  permit  them  to  remain  at 
present:  how  can  they  be  sure,  but  ere  long  remorse 
may  seize  them,  an  adversary  expose  them,  a  friend 
rebuke  them:  one  way  or  other,  the  case  of  David, 
who  doubtless  thought  he  was  exceedingly  safe,  be* 
come  theirs;  and  some  voice  proclaim  aloud  to  them^ 
what  they  are  afraid  of  whispering  to  themselves, 
Thtm  art  the  man!  Though  indeed,  could  we  effec- 
tually impose  on  all  the  world,  and  our  own  minds 
too;  could  this  imposition  last  to  our  life's  end,  and 
not  vanish  at  the  approach  of  deaths  which  com« 
monly  represents  to  the  guilty  their  past  conduct  in 
a  very  new  and  tremendous  light;  what  could  we  get 
by  it,  but  more  certain  and  exquisite  misery  1 

Therefore  one  of  the  happiest  things  imaginable  is 
being  made  sensible  of  our  sins  in  time:  and  the  first 
step  to  that  is,  reflecting  how  liable  we  are,  both  to 
commit  them  and  to  overlook  thenu  If  such  a  one 
as  David  could  fall  into  such  transgressions  as  he 
did,  and  continue  in  them  so  long,  and  forget  them 
so  intirely:  into  how  many  gross  ones,  into  how 
many  more  speciously  coloured  over,  may  we  have 
MQen  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  negligent  as  we  are : 
And  how  possible  is  it,  unless  we  have  faithfully 

•  STbesf.  ii.  11. 
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and  it  should  instruct  us  every  one  to  think  and  act 
with  great  charity  towards  others^  and  employ  our 
zeal  chiefly^  where  there  will  seldom  be  danger  of 
excess^  in  correcting  and  reforming  ourselves.    But 
this  would  bring  me  to  the  third  head :  to  which  I 
must  not  proceed  at  present:   and  shall  therefore 
conclude  with  begging  you  to  observe^  concerning 
what  you  have  heard  already^  that  you  will  never 
become  either  duly  sensible  of  your  sinful  disposi- 
tions and  actual  transgressions^  or  able  to  amend  what 
you  do  find  of  them^  unless  you  are  first  excited, 
and  then  assisted^  by  the  grace  of  our  blessed  Savioui", 
without  wham  we  can  do  nothing^.    Therefore^  when- 
ever duties  of  any  kind  are  pressed  upon  you,  always 
remember,  whether  you  are  told  it  or  not,  that  you 
must  pray  as  well  as  endeavour :  pray  in  his  name> 
and  through  faith  in  his  hlood'\,  who  of  God  is  made 
unto  us  wisdom f  and  righteousness y  and  sanctification, 
and  redemption  ^ :  fully  assured,  that,  weak  as  we  are 
in  ourselves,  we  can  do  all  things  through  Christ, 
which  strengtheneth  us  ^:  to  whom,  therefore,  &c. 

*  John  XV.  5.  -f  Rom.  iii.  25. 
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purpose,  ever  since  the  adultery  and  murder  which  he 
had  committed:  though  a  very  little  thought  had 
been  sufficient,  and  it  is  amazing,  that  he  could  avoid 
thinking  enough,  to  shew  him  his  guilt*  Had  he 
continued  insensible  of  it,  not  all  his  past  piety  could 
have  preserved  him  from  future  damnation.  For  thei 
threatening  which  God  commanded  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel  to  pronounce,  ever  hath  been,  and  will  be, 
without  exception,  the  rule  of  his  proceeding.  S(»i^ 
of  many  say  unto  the  children  of  thy  people.  When  I 
say  to  the  righteous y  tJiat  he  shall  surely  live :  if  he 
trust  to  his  otvn  righteousness,  and  commit  iniquity, 
aU  his  righteousness  shall  not  be  remembered^.  In 
his  trespass  that  he  hath  trespassed,  and  in  his  sin 
that  he  hath  sinned,  in  them  shall  he  dief.  But, 
though  it  was  not  consistent  with  infinite  justice,  ho- 
lifiess  and  wisdom,  to  accept  David,  whilst  in  this 
condition:  yet  it  was  perfectly  suitable  to  infinite 
goodness  to  awaken  him  out  of  it.  Accordingly, 
Nathan  was  sent  to  him  with  a  divine  commission  for 
that  purpose :  who  having  first  endeavoured,  without 
success,  to  execute  it  in  a  gentler  and  more  respectful 
way,  that  of  insinuating  admonitipn,  applied  his  pa* 
rable  at  last  in  the  plainest  words ;  nor  was  content 
with  telling  him  directly^  Thou  art  the  man,  but  un-« 
doubtedly  finding  it  requisite>  followed  even  this 
home-charge  yet  farther,  by  laying  the  particulars  of 
his  guilt,  with  its  heavy  aggravations,  before  his  eyes. 
And  here  David's  example  begins  to  be  as  useful  for 
our  imitation,  as  it  had  been  before  for  our  warning. 
Struck  to  the  very  heart  with  the  sense  of  so  many 
and  heinous  iniquities,  crowding  in  at  once  upon  his 
mind ;  and  abhorring  himself  for  being  able,  first  to 
Mmihit^  and  then  to  overlook  them ;  be  cries  out,  I 

•  Ezek.xxxHi.  12,  IS.  t^0ek»xViii.  24. 
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^hich  he  determined  should  never  come.  Nay^  truly, 
according  to  modem  modes  of  thinking,  he  might 
have  frankly  owned  the  whole :  treated  the  adultery 
as  a  trifle,  especially  in  a  person  of  any  rank ;  and 
perhaps  the  murder  too,  as  an  undesirable  conse- 
quence indeed,  but  an  unavoidable  one,  of  Uriah's 
absurd  behaviour.  For  sinners  have  numberless  arts 
to  fence  against  the  reproaches  of  others,  and  to  pa^ 
ciiy  themselves.  But  David  had  now  too  affecting  a 
conviction  of  the  horrors  of  the  state  in  which  he  had 
lived  so  long,  once  to  think  of  adding  to  it  fresh 
offences:  and  therefore,  without  the  least  anger  at 
the  Prophet,  without  the  least  excuse  for  his  own 
conduct,  without  the  least  delay,  he  humbly  con- 
fesses, /  have  sinned  against  tJie  Lard. 

Let  all  of  us  then,  who  like  David  have  sinned,  in 
whatever  instance  it  be,  greater  or  less,  repent  like 
David  too :  and,  instead  of  perversely  defending  our- 
selves by  the  bad  part  of  his  example,  resolve  imme- 
diately to  reform  ourselves  according  to  the  good. 
Better  were  it  also,  that  our  amendment  should  be  ac- 
complished by  our  own  private  reflections  on  what  we 
have  done  amiss :  for  this  would  manifest  a  greater 
sensibility  of  heart,  and  strength  of  good  purpose^ 
than  if  foreign  aid  appear  to  be  wanting.  But  the 
case  before  us  plainly  shews  that  we  have  sometimes 
absolute  need  of  other  monitors,  besides  that  within. 
For  if  a  man,  of  so  much  piety  and  discernment  as 
David  had,  was  so  long  without  thinking,  and  per- 
haps left  to  himself,  would  never  have  thought  ef- 
fectually, of  such  flagrant  crimes, as  his  were:  how 
highly  necessary  is  some  remembrancer  to  the  gene- 
rality of  persons,  who  are  so  desirous  to  impose  upon 
themselves,  and  in  the  many  points  of  conduct,  where 
that  worst  kind  of  delusion  is  so  easily  practised! 
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the  hdy  Scriptures,  what  maiikind  are,  that  we  speak,! 
not  from  information  what  such  or  such  a  man  is,; 
when  you  fancy  we  hint  at  the  &ilings  of  your  neigh-^ 
hours.    Use  not  therefore  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pd,  either  for  a  matter  of  reproach  to  them,  or  of  ac-i 
eusation  against  us :  but  solely  in  subservience  to  itr. 
important  design,  the  reformation  of  yourselves.; 
Whenever  the  picture  of  deformity,  which  we  draw,: 
is  not  your  own ;  thank  God  for  it,  and  forbear  to  con-, 
sider,  whom  it  may  resemble.    Whenever  it  is  youi^ 
Own,  in  whole  or  in  part,  which  the  witness  withim^ 
your  own  breasts,  wiU,  if  permitted,  and  perhapii 
though  forbidden,  plainly  signify  to  you ;  embracer 
the  conviction   meekly  and  sincerely :  stand   not 
against  it,  jBy  not  from  it ;  but  search  the  wound  ta 
the  bottom>  and  let  repentance  have  its  perfect  work*:. 
Indeed,  let  the  person,  that  makes  you  known  to. 
yourselves,  be  ever  so  little  authorized  to  do  it,  still 
you  aire  indispensably  concerned  to  take  notice  of  it.^ 
If  he  profess  himself  a  friend,  he  hath  given  you  the 
truest  and  boldest  proof  tof  his  friendship,  that  caa 
be.    If  he  be  a  mere  acquaintance,  or  a  stranger,  but 
appear  to  admonish  you  with  good  intention,;  you 
ought  to  esteem  him  for  it  as  long  as  you  live.    And 
were  you  to  believe  him  ever  so  much  your  enemy, 
never  let  that  provoke  you  to  become  your  own : 
think  only,  if  he  speaks  truth,  and  submit   to  it ; 
amend,  and  disappoint  him.     Strive  not  to  make 
yourselves  easy  in  what  you  feel  is  wrong,  but  quit  it^ 
Strive  not  to  colour  over  and  palliate  matters :  fox 
this  is  deceiving  no  one,  but  your  own  souls.     If  you 
are  hitherto  undiscovered  by  the  world,  leaving  off  is 
by  far  the  likeliest  way  to  be  secure  :  if  others  knoW 
your  faults,  al)  you  haye  remaining  is  to  let  them 

*  James  i.  4. 
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know  your  penitence  too.  On  thii,  whoeret  katfr 
any  Mnse,  either  of  religion  or  humanity^  wiU  trwt 
yon  tenderly.  But  wbaAever  shame  may  attaiA^  M? 
knowledging  errors  and  changing  wrong  comses,  it  ii 
only  part  of  ^wfaat  they  have  deserved;  andweliftd 
mnch  better  be  ashamed  in  this  life,  than  the  neact.. 
Sooner  or  later,  every  sinner  must  repent:  and  die 
single  question  is,  whether  it  shall  be  hereaflap^wlien 
grief  will  serve  only  for  an  ingredient  in  our  nuseqr; 
or  now,  while  it  may  intirely  prevent  thedaqger,  and 
be  ibDowed  immediately  by  comfort  and  joy.  Suiely. 
this  case  is  much  too  dear  to  admit  of  doqbt.  AbA 
tiierefore  let  us  all  aealously  pursue  the  advice  given 
to  Job :  Iffiniqmty  he  in  Mme  ha$id,piit  itfmt4mm§^ 
mid  let  fuft  wickedness  dmeUmtikj^  UAenmele.  JForthem 
skaUtiom  lift  up  thy/aeewitkout  spat:  fea,  tkomsksdt 
heste^ast,andshaUnotfear^^  No  sooner  had  David 
said,  with  due  contrition  of  heart,  J  haioe  sinned 
against  the  Lord,  but  Nathan  revived  him  with  that 
assurance.  The  Lord  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin,  thou 
shalt  not  die :  which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  ob-» 
servation  to  be  made  from  the  text, 

IV.  That  if  we  repent  as  we  ought,  the  greatest 
sins  will  be  forgiven  us. 

This  indeed  our  own  reason  cannot  promise,  with 
any  certainty  at  all.  God  we  know  is  g6od.  Man  is 
frail.  And  hence  we  have  cause  to  hope,  that  his 
goodness  will  extend  to  the  pardon  of  our  frailties. 
But  then,  in  proportion  as  we  go  beyond  frailties,  to 
gross,  deliberate,  wilful,  habitual  transgressions,  this 
hope  diminishes  continually  :  till  at  length  it  becomes 
exceedingly  doubtful ;  and  especially  to  those,  whose 
inward  peace  depends  the  most  upon  not  doubting, 
whether  the  holiness  of  God's  nature,  and  the  honour 

*  Job  xi.  14,  15. 
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of  his  universal  government  will  suffer  him  to  pardon 
some  offisnders  at  all^  however  penitent ;  whether  any, 
without  previous  correction;  (who  knows  what,  or 
how  long  ?)  and  whether  he  will  bestow  future  happi- 
nes8,  for  a  greater  time  or  a  less,  even  where  he  may 
inflict  no  future  punishment  Still,  in  the  midst  oS 
these  perplexities,  be  they  ever  so  inextricable,  re- 
pentance, including  the  amendment  for  which  men 
have  strength,  is  not  only  their  duty,  but  their  wisdom 
too :  because  insensibility  of  old  sins,  and  addition  of 
new  ones  will  make  their  condition,  bad  as  it  may  be, 
daily  worse :  and  so  £Eur  as  any  thing  of  their  own 
doing  can  better  it,  reformation  must  But  knowledge 
of  thus  much  only,  though  it  affords  very  proper  di- 
rection, suggests  little  comfort  at  the  same  time,  or 
spirit  to  follow  direction.  And  therefore  every  mani- 
festation of  his  pleasure,  which  God  hath  made  to 
man  from  the  beginning,  hath  always  carried  in  it 
some  encouragement  to  trust  in  his  mercy,  beyond 
the  motives  which  our  unassisted  faculties  were  able 
to  furnish.  Yet  the  pardon  of  such  sins,  attended 
with  such  aggravations,  as  David's  were,  had  not, 
even  in  his  days,  by  any  means  been  expressly  pro- 
mised. And  therefore  this  declaration  of  the  Prophet 
must  not  only  relieve  him,  in  the  agony  of  his  guilt, 
from  the  dreadfuUest  apprehensions  that  can  be  con- 
ceived ;  on  which  account,  we  may  presume,  it  was 
made  to  him  so  instantly :  but  must  also  diffuse  con- 
solation among  multitudes,  through  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing ages,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  acquainted 
with  so  extraordinary  a  case ;  and  must  incline  all 
true  penitents  to  believe,  that  theirs  also,  whatever  it 
was,  would,  on  like  terms,  obtain  favour.  But  still  it 
is  easy  to  mistake  in  arguing  from  one  case  to  ano- 
ther, especially  our  own :  besides  that  particular  in- 
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help  from  above ;  and  feel  the  most  affectionate  gra^ 
titude  to  him,  who  hath  not  only  revealed,  but  pro* 
cured  peace  for  us,  at  the  price  of  his  blood :  offering 
up  his  life  on  the  cross.  Son  of  iGfod  as  he  was :  so 
great  was  the  difficulty,  to  make  it  consistent  with 
justice  and  holiness  to  exercise  mercy  f  ■    - 

Indeed,  after  all  that  hath  been  done  to  assure  us  it 
shall  be  exercised,  there  are  some  of  minds  more  ten- 
derly sensible  than  ordinary,  who,  after  committing 
great  offenc^es,  or,  perhaps,  only  such  as  to  them  ap^ 
pear  very  great,  experience  the  utmost  reluctance, 
either  to  be  reconciled  to  themselves,  or  persuaded 
that  God  would  be  reconciled  to  them.  And  hence 
not  a  few  of  them  plunge  des^perately  into  whatever 
folly  or  sin  will  drive  away  their  uneasiness  for  the 
present ;  while  others  go  on  in  the  most  punctual 
practice  of  piety,  but  enjoy  scarce  any  satisfaction 
from  it,  overwhelming  themselves,  on  every  occasion 
and  none,  with  groundless  terrors.  The  pernicious 
impatience  of  the  former  proceeds,  in  great  measure, 
from  a  very  absurd  and  criminal  pride,  which  ought 
to  be  humbled  by  the  prudent  severity  of  just  re- 
proof. But  the  meek  dejection  of  the  latter  calld  for 
the  tenderest  compassion  and  the  kindest  encourage- 
ment ;  yet,  perhaps,  intermixed  now  and  then,  with 
some  degree  of  gentle  chiding.  To  such  therefore 
it  must  be  said;  your  grief  and  fear  prove,  that  your 
heart  is  not  hardened,  but  sincerely  desirous  to  serve 
and  please  God :  the  good  works,  which  he  enables 
you  to  perform  so  regularly,  prove  your  faith  and  re- 
pentance :  the  imperfections,  which  you  bewail,  all 
his  children  have,  not  you  alone.  Why  then  are  you 
cast  down,  and  your  soul  disquieted  within  you*t 
How  ill  soever  you  may  think  of  yourselves ;  though 

^  Psalm  xlii.  5. 
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fides  most  securely  in  what  he  hears  of  God's  mercy : 
while  the  low-spirited  penitent  almost  dies  away  at 
the  mention  of  his  justice.  The-  first  hath  no  dread 
of  the  most  wilful  sins^  because  the  nature  of  man  is 
frail :  the  last  hath  no  peace  about  the  most  excusa* 
ble  deficiencies,  because  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
are  strict.  We  can  only  caution  them,  not  to  mis^ 
take  thus :  and  beg  they  would  have  a  more  serioua 
regard,  on  the  one  side,  to  their  future  happiness : 
on  the  other,  to  their  present  comfort.  It  grieves  us 
to  think  of  the  terrors,  that  we  may  sometimes  oc- 
casion those  to  suffer,  who  have  no  need  to  suffer 
any  at  all.  But  we  must  of  necessity  give  out  the 
strongest  warnings  against  the  greatest  danger :  and 
run  the  risque,  if  we  cannot  avoid  it,  of  making  a 
few  good  persons  uneasy  without  cause,  rather  thaa 
leave  many  bad  ones  asleep  in  fatal  self-flattery.  For 
indeed  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness,  though  in  itself 
the  most  ingenuous  motive  to  thankful  piety  and 
obedience,  is  too  often  most  disingenuously  per-r 
verted  to  encourage  transgression.  Repentance^ 
men  argue,  is  sure  to  obtain  pardon :  and  pardon  re- 
stores us  to  the  state  we  were  in  before  we  did  amiss* 
What  need  have  we  then  to  scruple  going  a  little 
wrong,  when  the  method  of  setting  all  right  again 
immediately  is  so  plain  before  us?  But,  in  reality, 
true  repentance,  a  thorough  change  of  temper  and 
purpose,  manifested  by  a  course  of  suitable  conduct, 
will  be  found,  neither  a  short,  nor  an  easy  work; 
but  one  exceeding  the  power  of  man,  without  the 
help  of  God.  And  not  to  say  how  uncertain  it  is» 
whether  God  will  give  these  artful  contrivers  time  to 
repent  effectually,  what  prospect  is  there  in  the  least, 
that  they  will  have  a  heart  to  do  it?  When  once 
they  have  been  so  deliberately  base  and  ] 
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And  have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness,  hut  ratJier  reprove  them. 

If  the  practice  of  their  duty  were  general  amongst 
men,  it  would  appear  to  all  of  us  as  we  come  forward 
into  life,  notwithstanding  our  present  proneness  to 
sinful  indulgences,  extremely  natural  and  easy.  For 
as  its  reasonableness  always  recommends  it  to  our 
understandings,  and  its  amiableness  to  our  affections^ 
when  unbiassed :  so,  in  these  circumstances,  the  pub- 
lic example  of  goodness  would  engage  our  imitation, 
the  universal  esteem  of  it  excite  our  ambition,  and 
its  beneficial  consequences  plainly  shew  it  to  be  our 
true  present  interest.  Allurements  to  unlawful  plea- 
sures would  then  be  comparatively  few;  provocations 
to  mutual  injuries  none ;  consciousness  of  right  be- 
haviour would  make  men  pleased  with  themselves; 
reciprocal  acts  of  justice  and  kindness  would  make 
them  happy  in  each  other;  and  experience,  that  their 
being  was  a  blessing  to  them,  would  produce  in 
their  souls  affectionate  sentiments  of  reverential  gra^ 
titude  to  the  bountiful  Author  of  it.  Such  we  should 
have  found  the  world,  if  sin  had  not  entered  into  it: 
and  such  we  might  still  in  a  good  measure  bring  it  to 
be,  if  we  would;  if  most  of  us  did  not,  besides  filling 
our  own  lives  with  guilt  and  misery,  contribute,  by  a 
variety  of  wrong  behaviour,  to  render  our  fellow- 
creatures  also  wicked  and  wretched.     This  we  all  see 
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our  ears  continually  present  to  our  imaginations 
crimes,  of  which  we  should  never  have  thought, 
and  suggest  easy  methods  of  attaining  what  we  be- 
lieved to  be  as  impracticable,  as  we  know  it  to  be 
unlawful:  where  the  prosperity  of  iU  men  so  strongly 
prompts  us  to  envy  their  condition,  imitate  their  pre- 
sumptuousness,  and  doubt  of  a  superintending  power: 
where  every  natural  inclination  that  we  have  meets 
with  something  to  inflame  it  beyond  bounds,  or  turn 
it  aside  from  its  proper  object:  where  fear  of  incon- 
veniendes  threatening  upright  conduct,  and  hope  of 
gaining  advantages  by  deviations  from  it,  work  within 
us  continually:  where  injuries  real  or  fancied,  are 
daily  provoking  us  to  injure  or  hate  in  return;  atid 
even  friendship  and  kind  affiection,  meeting  too  often 
miih  undeserving  objects,  make  us  partial  and  unfair, 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  bad  or  injudicious, 
and  criminally  negligent  of  the  merits  of  the  worthy  ? 

Here  is  already  an  alarming  list  of  dangers :  and 
yet  cne  source  of  them  remains  unmentioned,  so  very 
fruitful,  that  probably  it  brings  more  of  us  to  ruin 
th«i  all  the  rest:  I  mean,  our  strong  tendency  to 
^fellow  whatever  preced^fits  are  set  us :  which  being 
the  great  seducer  of  mankind  to  hai^eJeUow^hip  with 
one  another  in  the  mifruUful  works  cf  darkness,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  it  in  the 
sequel  of  this  discourse. 

A  disposition  to  fall  in  wi^  what  we  see  others  do 
is  one  of  the  earliest  natural  principles  that  we  exert: 
and  in  itself  a  very  beneficial  one.  For  by  means  of 
it  we  learn,  with  ease  and  pleasure,  a  multitude  of 
tilings  necessary  or  serviceable  in  life :  conform  readfly 
to  the  indinations  of  those  about  us  in  a  thousand 
matters  of  indifference,  and  from  mutual  likeness  be- 
come mutually  agreeable.     By  the  same  means  also 
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gree  or  a  lower^  as  occasion  offers^  almost  every  pre- 
cept of  Christianity,  because  others,  who  call  them- 
selves Christians  also,  do  the  same  thing.     We  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  soon  to  leave  this  earth,  and 
give  an  account  to  God  of  the  part  which  we  have 
acted  upon  it :  yet  perceiving,  that  most  people  about 
us  overlook  these  awful  truths,  we  can  do  so  too,  as 
absolutely,  as  if  we  had  no  concern  in  them.     And, 
to  be  a  little  more  particular :  what  is  it  that  makes  us 
in  our  common  discourse  so  regardless  of  equity  and 
humanity,  so  eager  to  speak  evil  and  propagate  scan- 
dal ?    Surely  not  always  malignity  of  heart :  and  cer- 
tainly very  seldom  any  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  case, 
or  interest  in  it.     But  such  is  the  reigning  turn  of 
conversation,  which  we  are  wicked  and  weak  enough 
to  adopt  and  promote,  at  the  very  time  that  we  in- 
veigh bitterly  against  it,  and  suffer  grievously  by  it. 
Again :  how  many  are  there  who  trifle  away  their 
days,  in  thinking  of  and  doing  nothing  that  tends  to 
any  one  good  purpose,  only  because  such  trifling  is 
fashionable !     How  many  affect  follies  and  vices,  to 
which,  at  the  bottom,  they  have  little  or  no  liking, 
which  are  highly  prejudicial,  and  will  probably  be 
fatal  to  them,  merely  because  they  are  in. vogue:  and 
for  no  wiser  a  reason  will  persevere  in  them,  when 
nature  cries  aloud  to  have  them  left  off!    How  many 
distress  and  undo  themselves  and  their  families,  by 
imprudently  vying  with  the  luxury  and  expensive- 
ness  of  those  about  them,  nay,  of  those  above  them ! 
And,  in  general,  from  what  is  it  else,  than  taking  it 
on  trust  from  common  persuasion,  that  possessing 
the  things  of  this  world  is  happiness;  though  we 
not  only  may  observe  the  contrary  in  all  whom  we 
know,  but  feel  it  in  oucselves;  that  we  pursue  them 
through  sins  and  through  s'ufferings  of  all  kinds,  and 
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enough  depends  on  our  chusing  right  iii  life^  to 
make  us  think  about  it:  and  there  is  appearance 
enough  of  errors  in  the  conunon  practice^  to  give  \$» 
no  little  diffidence  in  a  matter  of  such  moment  Bu^ 
mankind  in  general  being  thoughtless^  each  indiyiT 
dual,  as  he  goes  on  with  the  rest,  finding  few  or  none 
different  from  himself  to  compare  with,  is  hardly 
sensible  of  his  own  being  so.  Yet  would  we,  in  imat 
gination,  step  out  of  the  present  scene  of  things  for  a 
while,  consider  ourselves  as  mere  spectators,  and 
view  the  course  of  them  as  they  pass  before  us,  bow 
amazing  would  the  sight  be !  The  plain  and  only 
way  to  happiness,  through  the  faithful  cultivation  of 
piety  and  virtue,  almost  unanimously  neglected; 
nations  and  ages  treading,  in  mutual  implicit  reli*^ 
ance,  paths  leading  to  destruction:  the  less  &ulty 
surprisingly  apt  to  be  dissipated  in  a  hurry  of  amuse-f 
ments,  or  plod  on  in  worldly  business  without  higher 
attentions :  the  rest,  by  irregular  passions,  and  un-» 
lawful  pursuits,  making  themselves  and  their  neigh-f 
hours  as  wretched  at  present  as  they  well  can,  and 
at  the  same  time  providing  for  unspeakably  greater 
misery  hereafter :  every  generation  reminded,  every 
single  person  seeing,  on  one  occasion  or  another,  in 
how  wrong  a  course  they  are;  yet  shutting  their 
eyes  again,  and  going  forward  blindfold :  none  almost 
taking  warning  by  the  fate  of  his  predecessors ;  bat 
each  leaving,  in  his  turn,  an  useless  admonition  of 
his  own  to  such  as  come  in  his  stead.  This  their 
way  is  their  folly:  yet  their  posterity  approve  their 
sayings*.  And  shaU  we  be  of  the  number  of  those 
who  act  thus :  or  rather  assert  our  right  to  judge  foi 
ourselves,  where  it  concerns  us  so  nearly?  Such  is 
the  usage  of  the  world :  but  is  it  the  dictate  of  con* 

*  Psalm  xlix.  13. 
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ment  of  persons  thus  influenced  ?  Or  if  still  the  mul- 
titude together  look  formidable^  separate,  them ;  and 
consider  singly,  of  whom  the  whole  is  composed. 
The  much  larger  part  will  be  acknowledged  at  first 
sight  to  be  such,  as  we  should  be  ashamed  once  tQ 
think  of  taking  for  our  directors,  in  a  point  of  any 
consequence.  And  for  the  rest :  the  rich  and  great 
are  rather  peculiarly  exposed  to  temptation,  and,  of 
course,  to  fall,  than  qualified  to  discover  and  relish 
those  momentous  truths  and  rules  of  life,  which  hu- 
mility and  retirement  into  ourselves  best  dispose  us 
to  receive.  The  learned  and  knowing  are  liable  to 
be  misled  into  wrong  judgments  by  the  vanity  of 
judging  difierently  from  common  men  ;  nor  do  they 
always  act  agreeably  to  what  they  inwardly  think* 
And  the  reputed  wise  and  able  very  frequently  have 
never  considered  in  earnest  what  the  true  wisdom  of 
life  is,  but  only  busied  themselves  with  a  silly  cun- 
ning to  attain  what  they  have  rashly  and  falsely  taken 
for  the  end,  at  which  they  were  to  aim. 

But  further  :  this  universal  consent,  pleaded  against 
observing  the  precepts  of  religion,  is,  when  examined, 
no  consent  at  all.  For  as  the  vices  of  men  are  con- 
trary to  each  other,  and  every  vicious  temper  is  full 
of  inconsistencies  within  itself:  no  one  immoral 
course  will  ever  be  generally  approved,  nor  almost 
any  one  immoral  person  continue  long  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  only  thing,  in  which  we  shall  find 
them  agree,  is  that,  which  they  all  by  turns  own, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  virtuous  is  right ;  and  their 
own,  wrong.  Here,  therefore,  a  pious  and  discreet 
man  will  easily  raise  an  intestine  war  amongst  the; 
enemy:  defend  himself  against  one  side  by  the 
authority  of  the  other ;  indeed  against  all  sides  by 
the  authority  of  all :  and  in  conclusion  resolve,  sli. 
ing  and  pitying  a  divided  giddy  crowd,  in  every 
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flexibility  of  temper,  that  they  know  not  hpw  to 
stand  out  against  what  the  practice  of  the  world  re^ 
commends,  and  especially  what  their  acquaintance 
invite  and  press  them  to,  though  they  ever  so  clearl/ 
see  the  impropriety  of  it,  and  have  ever  so  firmly  re- 
sidved  the  contrary.  Unhappy  creatures,  betrayed 
by  dispositions,  almost  virtuous,  into  vice !  The  truly 
good-natured  part,  would  they  but  reflect,  is  to  lead, 
others  in  the  right  way,  not  to  follow  them  in  thf^ 
wrong  :  the  truly  shameful  behaviour,  not  to  be  reso-; 
lute,  obstinate,  if  tempters  please  to  call  it  so,  in  cour 
suiting  our  present  and  future  welfare.  Bewccre  qf, 
evil,  saith  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  be  not  ashamed,  when, 
it  amcemeth  thy  soul.  For  there  is  a  shame  that 
bringeth  sin  :  and  there  is  a  shame  wJdch  is  glory  ami 
grace.  Accept  no  person  against  thy  soul:  and  let, 
not  the  reverence  qf  any  man  cause  thee  tofall**^ 
There  is,  thai  destroyeth  his  oton  soul  through  basJiful^ 
ness,  and  by  accepting  qf  persons,  overthroweth  him^ 
self'\.  But  they,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  i^ 
tliismake,  should  by  no  means  trust  to  their  own  most 
solemn  purposes,  or  even  vows.  Their  chief  safety  is 
in  flight ;  in  avoiding,  to  their  utmost,  such  company 
and  such  things,  though  ever  so  agreeable,  as  may 
endanger  their  innocence :  and  keeping  at  a  distance 
from  temptation,  tiU  they  can  bear  it  better.  Thus 
they  will  escape  at  once  the  uneasiness  of  resisting 
and  the  hazard  of  yielding,  and  increase  their  strength 
gradually  by  a  cautious  exercise  of  it :  provided  they 
rest  not  in  human  means  only,  but,  with  faith  and 
humility  unfeigned,  apply  for  and  depend  on  the  di- 
vine assistance,  promised  through  Jesus  Christ ;  the 
necessity  of  which  for  every  person,  in  every  case,  we 
presume  you  always  understand,  and  for  that  sole 
reason  we  do  not  always  express  it. 

♦  Ecclus.  iv.  20,  21,  22.  +  Ecclus.  xx.  22. 
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6.  With  thi»  inward  weaknetM  is  c 
«i  apprehenBion  of  difficulties  from  withoat :  of  paV 
lie  dislike  and  ceiuure  for  condemniiig  the  paUk 
taste  by  a  different  conduct ;  or  at  least  of  macfa  ridi- 
cule, a  thing  full  as  hard  to  be  borne,  forffamig-  ctHt- 
scientiously  what  the  world  despises,  and  •hrf^iimiy 
firom  what  it  doth  without  scruple.  But  kt  not  the 
danger  of  censure  appear  to  any  one  so  firigfatfiiL  In- 
deed if  persons  take  absurd  or  indifferent  obserraiioes 
to  be  great  duties ;  if  they  are  strict  in  the  per- 
formance of  one  duty,  and  grossly  negligent  of  others; 
or  if  to  the  performance  of  many  there  be  added, 
either  a  vain  desire  of  making  their  own  goodness 
remarkable,  or  the  provoking  sin  of  uncharitableness 
towards  others,  they  must  not  expect  very  favourable 
treatment.  But  an  uniformly  good  Christian,  with- 
out superstition,  without  afl^ctstion,  and  without 
sourness,  which  are  surely  none  of  them  virtues,  may 
/rn*  Mohrrfy,  rigkieomxly  and  godly  i*  this  preaeiU 
tBorfd*,  bad  as  it  is,  ever  so  long,  without  any  great 
danger,  cither  of  making  himself  enemies,  by  doing 
r  of  falling 
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ami  ourselves  with  this  mindy  that  welive  not  our  time 
in  the  flesh  to  (lie  lusts  of  men^  hut  to  the  tvillqfGod  *. 
As  for  the  ridicule,  which  ludicrous  scoffers  love  to 
throw  upon  religion :  we  may  avoid  much  of  it  by 
prudence,  and  despise  the  rest  with  ease.     It  falls 
heaviest  on  the  pretences  to  piety  made  by  the  vicious; 
and  we  shall  seldom  be  thought  such,  if  we  are  not ; 
or  on  the  reservedness  and  formality  of  some,  who  are 
good.     Now  indeed  it  is  never  advisable  to  go  the 
utmost  lengths  of  what  may,  strictlyspeaking,be  just 
lawful ;  they  adjoin  so  very  closely  on  what  is  for- 
bidden :  yet  there  is  a  contrary  extreme,  an  immode- 
rate suspiciousness  of  innocent  compliances.     And 
they,  who  indulge  it,  lay  a  heavier  burthen  on  them- 
selves than  they  need,  perhaps  than  they  will  support 
without  sinking  under  it.  But  at  least  they  rob  their 
own  minds  of  that  serenity  and  chearfulness,  which 
they  might  and  ought  to  have  enjoyed  ;  they  disguise 
religion  under  a  gloomy  uninviting  appearance,  which 
is  great  pity ;  and  furnish  the  profane  with  a  grievous 
handle  for  exposing  both  them  and  it ;  till  perhaps 
they  at  length  grow  ashamed  of  their  profession,  and 
make  a  sudden  exchange  of  their  excessive  rigour  for 
the  worse  errors  of  libertinism  and  infidelity.  There- 
fore, in  a  moderate  degree,  on  proper  occasions,  let 
us  not  be  backward  to  bear  a  part  in  such  customs  of 
the  world,  as  we  are  sure  we  safely  may :  and  let  it, 
if  possible,  be  a  graceful  one.     On  the  other  hand, 
whatever,  though  harmless  in  itself,  may  be  a  snare 
to  us,  or  by  our  means  to  others,  let  us  abstain  from 
it  indeed  resolutely,  but  abstain  with  an  easy  air  and 
manner :  keep  our  reasons  to  ourselves,  rather  than 
be  eager  to  mention  them :  or  mention  them,  if  it  may 
do  good,  without  exaggerating  or  insisting  too  vehe- 
mently upon  any  thing  ;  but  so  as  may  best  convince 

♦  1  Pet.  iv.  1,  2.  4,  5. 
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But  however  unwilling  or  unfit  a  wise  man  may  be 
to  answer  foots  according  to  their  Jolly  *,  at  least  he 
will  see  it  to  be  unworthy  of  his  notice ;  and  go  on, 
unconcerned^  through  the  impotent  attacks  of  it,  in 
the  steady  practice  of  whatsoever  things  are  true  and 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good  re- 
port t ;  recollecting  daily  that  awful  and  repeated  de- 
claration of  the  holy  Jesus,  Whosoever  shall  be 
ashamedqfme  and  (f  my  words  in  this  adulterous  and 
sinful  generation,  of  Mm  also  shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  qf  his  Fathet 
with  the  hohf  angels  %^  Then  shall  the  righteous  man, 
as  the  book  of  Wisdom  beautifully  expresses  it,  stand 
in  great  boldness  brfore  the  face  if  such  as  made  no 
account  qf  his  labours.  And  they  repenting  and 
groaning  for  anguish  qf  spirit,  shaU  say  within  themh 
seives,  Thiswashe,wkomwehadsometimeinderisum9 
and  a  proverb  qf  reproach.  TVe  fools,  accounted  his 
life  madness,  and  his  end  to  be  vnthaut  honour.  How 
is  he  numbered  among  the  children  qf  God,  and  his 
lot  is  amongst  the  saints  !  Therrfore  have  we  erred 
from  the  way  qf  truth,  and  wearied  ourselves  in,  the 
way  ff  wickedness  and  destruction.  WItat  hath  our 
pride  profited  us,  and  what  good  hath  our  vamnting 
brought  us  f  All  those  things  are  passed  away  like  a 
shadow :  and  as  the  dust  that  is  blown  away  with  the 
wind.  But  the  righteous  live  for  evermore  :  their  rer- 
ward  also  is  with  the  Lord,  and  the  care  if  them  is 
with  the  Most  High^. 

•  Prov.  xxvi.  4,  5.  +  Phil.  ir.  8. 
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And  hare  no  fellowship  with  ike  nnfnntful  worlia  of 
flnrhiess,  but  rather  reprove  them. 

The  prevalence  of  impiety  and  immorality  in  the 
world,  hath  not  only  made  the  original  duties  of 
mankind  more  difficult,  by  increasing  the  temptations 
to  transgress  them,  but  added  to  their  number  many' 
new  obligations  of  great  importance,  relating  partly 
to  the  concern  of  preserving  ourselves,  partly  to  th«< 
charity  of  guarding  others,  from  the  general  infectioru 
Our  own  preservation  is  doubtless  to  be  the  first  ola- 
ject  of  our  attention,  as  we  are  primarily  intrusted 
with,  and  answerable  for,  our  own  persons,  and  have 
by  nature  the  strongest  solicitude  for  our  owji  happi- 
But  zeal  for  that  of  our  fellow-creatures  ought 
certainly  to  fill  the  second  place  in  our  breasts ;  and  is 
a  duty  much  too  little  regarded,  even  by  the  good ; 
considering  how  indispensably  both  religion  and  hu- 
manity, and  indeed  our  common  interest,  require  us 
to  promote  what  is  right  and  fit,  and  restrain  each 
other  from  sin  and  ruin,  by  all  such  methods  as  we 
properly  can.  For  every  one  is  by  no  means  qualified 
to  use  every  method :  and  therefore,  without  pru- 
dent reflection,  many  may  both  labour  and  suffer 
much,  without  any  prospect  of  its  turning  to  ac- 
count ;  nay,  may  involve  themselves  in  guilt  by  im- 
moderate eagerness  to  reform  their  neighbours.  But, 
though  all   must  consult  their  own  strength  and 
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opportunities,  and  leave  to  those  who  are  better  able, 
and  to  the  providence  of  God,  what  they  find  them- 
selves unequal  to :  there  still  remains  to  every  one  of 
us  a  proper  share  of  this  great  work ;  and  we  ought 
to  be  faithfully  diligent,  within  the  sphere  of  out 
influence,  be  it  larger  ot  smaller,  to  discounteiiance 
wickedness  and  encourage  piety  and  virtue,  by  all 
those  ways,  to  which  God,  having  adapted  our  powers 
and  circumstances,  hath  consequently  called  us. 
And  as  these  vary  greatly,  so  the  Apostle  hath  given 
room  in  the  text  for  treating  of  them  all,  by  mention- 
ing the  lowest  instance  of  due  care  in  this  rei^ect, 
having  no  feUawahip  with  the  mtfrnitftd  works  of 
darkness ;  and  the  highest,  reproving  them. 

L  The  first  of  these,  barely  not  partaking  in  the 
bad  actions  that  others  commit,  may  seem  perhiqps  to 
be  scarce  doing  any  thing  for  the  opposite  cause. 
And  yet,  as  the  common  practice  of  sin  is  the  prin- 
cipal plea  in  its  favour,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 
shew,  that  the  practice  is  not  universal :  that  there 
are  still  persons  left,  Who  fear  God  and  love  his  laws, 
who  abhor  an  unworthy  deed,  and  despise  a  criminal 
pleasure.  The  profligate,  sensible  that  a  virtuous 
character  is  the  superior  one  in  speculation,  hate 
nothing  left,  but  to  question  the  reality  of  it  in  &ct : 
and  by  reflecting  very  little,  and  conversing  with  such 
only,  or  chiefly,  as  are  like  themselves,  they  become 
by  degrees  afanost  persuaded,  that  all  men  Hre  wicked, 
and  cannot  be  otherwise.  This  opinion  extinguished 
modesty  as  weU  as  deadens  cohsc^ience :  they  triumph 
in  their  inu^nary  discovery,  degrading  &  it  is  to 
human  nature,  and  insult  the  vanity  of  those  who 
presume  to  think  themselves  moral  agents.  It  ia 
lamentable  to  observe,  how  &r  they  have  succeeded 
in  their  monstrous  attempt  to  pervert  the  true  order 
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of  things.  While  they  glory  in  their  shame*,  too 
many  grow  ashamed  of  what  they  ought  to  account 
their  glory :  would  wish  to  have  their  performance 
of  religious  duties  and  the  regularity  of  their  lives, 
unknown  or  disbelieved,  or  ascribed  to  some  other 
motive  than  principle;  or,  it  may  be,  a  few  fashion- 
able sins  imputed  to  them,  to  save  their  reputations. 
By  the  influence  of  such  preposterous  bashfulness, 
they  often  become  at  length  what  they  desire  to 
seem :  at  least  they  suffer  others  to  fall,  whom  the 
authority  of  their  example  might  have  supported, 
and  confirm  the  profane  and  vicious  in  their  wrong 
notions  and  courses.  Another  inducement,  besides 
cowardice,  to  this  improper  conduct,  is  an  abhor- 
rence of  being  thought  ostentatious ;  which  hath  the 
more  weight,  because  in  all  matters,  and  especially 
in  religion,  whoever  takes  uucommon  pains  to  make 
a  shew,  will  be  suspected  of  not  having  much  reality. 
But  if  affectation  on  that  hand  be  a  fault,  affectation 
on  the  other  is  a  greater ;  and  the  plain  rule  of  be- 
haviour lies  between  them :  that  every  Christian  go 
through  his  Christian  duty  with  uprightness  and 
simplicity ;  neither  desiring  to  bring  the  private  parts 
of  it  into  public  view,  nor  labouring  to  make  a  secret 
of  his  faith  and  practice  in  cases  where  they  would 
of  course  be  seen.  A  natural  artless  procedure  will 
as  certainly  vindicate  itself,  as  dishonest  contrivances 
will  be  detected.  And  therefore  let  no  one  fear  to 
be  thought,  or,  when  occasion  requires,  to  let  all 
mankind  perceive  that  he  is  rightly  thought,  reli- 
gious and  conscientious.  The  regulation  of  our  ap- 
petites and  passions,  by  reason  and  good  sense,  can 
never  be  a  ground  of  contempt.  Doittg  juttice  awd 
loving  mercy,   is  honoured  throughout  the  earth. 

•  Phil.  iii.  19. 
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And  though  it  should  be  added  of  the  same  person, 
who  lives  by  these  rules,  that  he  also  waUts  kmiMijf 
with  his  God*:  one  doth  not  discern,  why  that 
should  lessen  the  good  opinion  pre-conceived  <rfhim ; 
or  how  those  who  every  day  with  abject  servility  are 
worshipping  others,  no  better  than  themselves,  for 
trifling  interests,  can  pretend  to  think  it  meanness 
in  him,  that  he  honours  and  adores  the  Maker  and 
Judge  of  alL  Nay,  let  it  be  said  further,  that  he 
adores  him  suitably  to  the  directions  laid  down  in 
Scripture ;  and,  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  guilt, 
and  weakness,  is  willing  thankfully  to  accept  instruc- 
tion, pardon,  assistance,  and  eternal  life,  the  free 
gifts  of  his  heavenly  Father,  on  the  Giver's  terms, 
through  faith  in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  stiU  who  hath  a  right  to 
blame  him,  unless  he  can  prove,  which  no  one  ever 
hath  done  or  will,  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  happi- 
ness here  and  hereafter,  and  that  any  other  is  ?  A 
virtuous,  a  religious,  a  Christian  character  then,  as 
it  always  deserves,  will  generally  command  respect : 
its  amiableness,  its  importance  to  public,  to  private 
wel£Btre,  will  be  visible.  And,  in  proportion  as  num- 
bers appear  possessed  of  it,  the  vicious  will  be  awed 
into  silence,  and  the  modester  part  of  the^a  at  least 
into  outward  imitation,  which  may  produce  in  time, 
through  God's  grace,  inward  seriousness.  But,  how- 
ever these  may  be  affected,  all  the  well-inclined  will 
rejoice  in  the  protection,  and  improve  by  the  example, 
of  such  declared  friends.  Almost  every  one  may  do 
some  good  in  this  way,  and  possibly  far  more  than  he 
imagines,  merely  by  maintaining  openly  an  uniform 
tenour  of  pious  and  moral  behaviour,  without  taking 
any  pains  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  to  it.    But 

•  Mic.  vi.  8. 
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the  rich,  the  noble,  the  powerful,  the  learned,  the 
ingenious,  the  admired,  those  especially  in  whom 
several  of  these  ad^'antages  are  united,  may,  barely 
by  manifesting  themselves  to  be  such  as  they  ought, 
each  of  them  singly  reform  or  preserve  multitudes  of 
their  inferiors;  and  a  number  of  them  combined 
oppose  and  put  to  flight  the  reigning  vices  of  the 
whole  age  in  which  they  live. 

Heuce  it  is,  that  our  Saviour  hath  laid  so  great  a 
stress  on  the  duty  of  coj^essing  km  before  men  * ; 
and  exhorted  his  disciples  thus.  Ye  are  tlie  light  of  the 
world;  let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Fat/ter. 
which  is  in  Heaven'\.  Hence  also  St.  Paul,  alluding 
probably  to  the  expressions  of  his  Master,  though  not 
present  when  they  were  used,  saith  of  those  who  are 
blameless  and  harmless,  the  Sens  of  God,  without  re- 
buke, that  they  shine  in  the  midst  fif  others  as  lights 
in  the  world,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life  %. 

II.  After  exhibiting  a  pattern  of  goodness  in  our- 
aelves^  our  next  ewe  should  be  to  pronu)te  in  a  proper 
manner,  on  lUl  fit  occasions,  the  esteem  of  whatever 
IB  good  in  others.  The  generality  attend  not  enough 
to  moral  excellencies,  and  too  often  consider  them  in 
ft  wrong  point  of  view :  by  which  means  they  over- 
look, or  sometimes  conceive  prejudices  against,  what 
they  would  else  honour,  and  be  proud  to  imitate. 
Therefore,  whenever  favourable  opportimities  present 
themselves,  they  should  be  inst^mtly  seized ;  and  the 
Tightness,  the  loveliness,  the  beneficial  &uits  of  each 
virtue  shewn  to  such  as  are  not  yet  sufQciently  sen- 
lible  of  them :  the  ridicule,  which  hath  been  unjustly 
thrown  on  some  duties,  taken  off;  and  the  misrepre- 
sentations, which  have  rendered  them  contemptible. 

•  Mattli.  X.  32.         t  Mauh.  v.  U.  16.  J  Phil.  ii.  15,  16. 
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rectified:  the  plea  al  excessive  severity^  urged  againafr 
otheiB>  confuted;  and  the  real  difficulty  of  pralL^ising^ 
them  proved  to  be  eligible,  by  the  shortness  of  itei 
continuance^  and  the  blessed  effects^of  overcoming  it^: 
At  the  same  time  we  should  exemplify  thes6  truths^ 
whenever  we  can,  in  the  characters  of  the  worthy  ^ 
on  whom  we  should  be  always  endeavouring  to  turn 
the  eyes  of  our  acquaintance;  to  place  them  and  theii) 
actions  in  an  advantageous  light;  to  vindicate  thefiti; 
from  aspersions;  to  convince  as  many  as  posgiide^ 
how  much  more  valuable,  and  conducive  both  ter 
private  and  public  welfare,  a  religious^  and  h^eat 
principle  is,  than  the  most  shining  and  envied  acconif) 
plishments,  when  separated  from  it.  Accordingly  it 
should  be  our  study  to  cherish  and  recommend  stkcht 
as  are  eminent  for  this  merit;  to  suppcnrt  and  prefer, 
their  interests ;  to  make  them  known  and  aceepCaUer 
one  to  another ;  and  forward  amongst  them  a  general 
union>  that  above  all  things  would  gain  them  respect 
and  success.    But, 

III.  Whilst  we  are  thus  labouritig  to  encourage 
virtue  and  religion,  we  must  be  extremely  cautious 
that  we  obstruct  not  our  own  work,  by  favouring  anyv 
sort  of  wickedness :  that  we  never  patronize,  for  ihe^ 
sake  of  our  own  gratification,,  what  may  probablsi 
tempt  unguarded  innocence  into  sin,  or  furnish  the 
ill-inclined  with  the  means  of  Committing,  it:  that  wa 
contribute  not  to  raise  any  bad  or  even  suspicioua 
person  to  a  condition  of  doing  harm :  that  we  protects 
not  the  guilty  with  our  interest  or  power^  nor  vamisb 
over  their  fkults  from  considerations  of  private  int^ 
rest  or  friendship :  but  fairiy  sufifer  truth  to  prevail^ 
amd  crimes  to^be  detected,,  as  they  ought.  For  whiU*^ 
ever  particular  good  purposes  may  «eem>  and  per-r 
haps  but  seem,  to  be  served  at  present  by  the  con- 
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trary  policy,  they  will  never  counterbalance  the 
genersJ  mischiefa  arising  from  it.  Further,  we  must 
not  pay  court  to,  or  delight  in,  the  vicious,  for  the 
sake  of  some  wit  and  pleasantry,  some  superficial 
agreeableness,  that  sets  off  their  vices :  we  must  never 
even  seem  to  look  on  either  villany  or  debauchery, 
as  objects  of  mirth  only:  extol  the  entertaining 
qualities  of  him,  that  ruins  others  by  them;  or  the 
abilities  of  the  man,  that  uses  them  to  his  neigh- 
bour's wrong.  Else  we  shall  teach  those  around  us 
to  esteem  and  emulate  them :  indeed  we  shall  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  regard  such  characters  as  ac- 
complished and  respectable,  not  as  detestable  ;  and 
come,  at  length,  instead  of  pitying,  to  despise  and 
ridicule  those  who  suffer  by  them :  thus  wickedly 
augmenting  the  triumph  of  the  one,  and  the  afflic- 
tion of  the  other.  David  mentions  it  amongst  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  him,  who  shall  abide  in  the 
Tabernacle  i^the  Lord,  and  dwell  in  hit  holy  iUll, 
that  in  hit  eyet  a  vile  person  it  contemned;  but  he 
hommreth  them,  that  fear  the  Lord*.  And  St.  Paul 
seems  to  make  it  in  some  sense  a  less  crime  for  a 
man  to  live  immorally  himself,  than  to  rejoice  in 
others  that  live  so :  who  knowing  the  Judgment  of 
Qod,  saith  he,  that  they,  which  commit  ttich  thing*, 
are  worthy  <^  death,  not  only  do  the  tame,  but  have 
pleatHre  in  them  that  do  ihern-\.  We  have  from  na- 
ture strong  appetites  and  passions  in  our  corrupted 
frame,  which  tempt  us  so  vehemently,  and  hurry  us 
often  so  suddenly  into  some  sins,  that  perhaps  we 
may  not  be  altogether  void  of  excuse.  But  there  is 
no  original  principle  within  us,  that  leads  us  coolly 
and  deliberately  to  approve  them  in  others.  This 
therefore  can  only  proceed  from  a  peculiar  and  wil- 
•  PmIbb  itv.  I.  4.       .  t  Rom.  L  82. 
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fal  depravation  of  hearty  equivalent  to  what  might  be 
produced  by  many  repeated  acts  of  transgression. 

And  here  it  must  be  observed^  that  voluntary  inti- 
macy with  the  wicked  is  one  degree  of  shewing  coun- 
tenance to  them,  and  ought  to  be  avoided.  Some- 
times, indeed,  nearness  of  relation,  connections  in 
business,  the  necessities  of  affairs :  at  others,  conmion 
civility  and  decency  of  behaviour,  which,  though  a 
weaker  tie,  it  may  be  very  unadvisable  to  break 
through,  oblige  us  to  keep  up  acquaintances  of  this 
sort.  And  indeed  what  St.  Paul  observes  of  the 
Heathens  of  his  days,  that  if  a  man  would  not  com- 
pany with  the  grossly  wicked  amongst  them,  he  must 
needs  go  out  of  the  world*,  is  become  too  true  even 
of  the  professed  Christians  of  ours.  Besides,  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  reforming  the  faulty  may  justify 
one,  especially  of  known  iand  confirmed  virtue,  in 
conversing  much  with  them,  and  being,  what  our 
Saviour  was  very  truly,  though  maliciously,  called,  a 
jriend  of  publicans  and  sinners  1[.  But  to  affect,  or 
even  permit,  beyond  what  such  reasons  require, 
either  friendships  or  familiarities  with  habitual  trans- 
gressors of  the  laws  of  God,  is  on  many  accounts 
unallowable.  On  our  own  account  we  should  resolve 
against  it,  for  the  sake  of  our  good  name :  which,  in 
a  world  so  censorious,  it  is  difficult  enough  to  pre- 
serve, by  the  discreetest  behaviour,  unsullied ;  and 
therefore  we  must  not  hope  to  escape,  if  by  ill-chosen 
company  we  give  real  ground  for  a  bad  opinion  of 
us  in  some  degree ;  and  too  fair  a  pretence  for  carry- 
ing it  farther  than  probably  we  deserve.  And  yet 
how  soon  we  may  come,  by  such  imprudences,  to 
deserve  a  much  worse  opinion  than  we  apprehend^ 
camiot  be  foreseen :  considering,  how  prone  both  to 

•  1  Cor.  V.  9,  10.  +  Matth.  xi.  19. 
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flagrant  occasion^  to  renounce  aU  commeroe  with 
them  at  once :  whichj  at  the  same  time  that  it  sets  us^ 
free>  may  possibly  make  on  them^  by  the  strength  of 
the  shocks  a  8aluta]7  impression.  Where  the  &mlli«-. 
arity  either  eannot  or  ought  not  to  be  broken  off,  ii» 
degree  of  it,  howevar,  may  be  so  moderated^  <Hr  sudk 
exceptions  to  it  contrived  in  particular  instances, 
that,  paying  strictly  all  due  regard  to  them,  we  may 
be  knoMm  to  disapprove  what  they  do  amiss :  stand 
at  a  visible  distance  from  the  fa^lts  of  those  to 
whom  we  are  nearest;  and  be,  like  our  blessed  Lord, 
holp,  harmless,  aad  undqfiled,  separate  from  sinners  *x 
though  we  preserve,  when  called  to  it,  a  course  of 
easy  demeanour  in  the  midst  of  them.  In  propor- 
tion as  our  situation  wiU  permit  us  to  vary  our  de- 
portment from  time  to  time,  we  may  withhold  from^ 
them,  when  any  enormities  of  theirs  demand  it^  the 
usual  frankness  and  cheerfulness  of  our  conversation ;. 
and  restore  it  on  the  prospect  of  their  amendment :. 
we  may  also,  and  should,  be  watchftil  to  ex;press  our 
delight  in  every  right  action  they  perform ;  to  signify 
inofiEensively  the  affliction  we  suffer  when  they  ram- 
behave ;  and  thu3  move  their  good-nature,  if  any  be 
left  in  them,  to  give  us  pleasure,  not  pain,  while  we 
so  evidently  wish  them  well.  But  still  sometimes; 
neither  these  nor  the  preceding  nsLethods  can  be  triedx 
at  others  they  are  sure  or  likely  to  prove  ineffectual : 
and  therefore, 

IV.  We  must  have  recourse  to  that,  which  the 
Apostle  specifies  in  the  last  word»  of  the  textj  re- 
proving  them.  Varioua  persons,^  indeed^  on  various 
accounts,  we  cannot  reprove  for  titeir  works  (f  dark- 
ness: either  having  no  access  to  then^.  or  no  title  to 
use  that  freedom.     Or  at  most,  we  can  only  co9v«2 

*  H eb.  vii.  26« 
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oblique  reproof  under  some  agreeable,  or  however 
inoffensive,  disguise  ;  or  make  a  small  advance  upon 
the  borders  of  plain  speech,  observing  well  on  which 
side  they  are  most  accessible,  and  watching  for  the 
seasons,  when  good  dispositions  either  prevail  or 
may  be  excited.  Nor  should  we  neglect  any  one  of 
these  honest  artifices ;  for  the  skilful  appUcation  of 
them  may  possibly  enable  us  to  gain  ground,  by  un- 
perceived  degrees,  on  their  inordinate  passions  and 
bad  habits ;  and  thus  carry  them  such  lengths  towards 
reformation,  as  we  should  in  vain  have  attempted, 
had  they  at  first  perceived  the  whole  of  our  design. 

But,  in  many  cases,  more  direct  and  home  remon- 
strances to  the  faulty  are  necessary :  which,  there- 
fore, such, as  with  propriety  can.  arc  bound  to  make; 
aad,  whatever  reluctance  they  may  find  to  so  painful 
a  work,  must  as  the  Scripture  directs,  in  any  whe  re- 
hake  ttieir  neighbour,  and  not  si0cr  sin  upon  him:  for 
omitting  it  is  in  the  same  place  intetpreted  to  be 
MattTtg  him  in  their  heurl*.  Timely  admonition  may 
stop  him  short  just  at  the  entrance  upon  a  wrong 
course,  and  snatch  him  out  of  imminent  hazard  un- 
hurt. Even  those,  who  are  farther  gone,  may  yet 
be  recalled,  by  a  lively  representation  of  their  guilt 
and  danger,  of  which,  perhaps,  they  had  a  very  in- 
adequate, if  any,  apprehension.  But  then  we  must 
be  very  careful,  unless  we  would  intirely  lose  aH  in- 
fluence, both  at  present  and  for  the  future,  that  we 
never  bring  a  charge  without  having  incontestable 
proof  of  its  truth ;  that  a  genuine  friendly  concern  be 
evidently  the  principle  of  all  we  say ;  that  we  express 
more  sorrow  than  anger,  where  circumstances  will 
aiXovf  it :  as  they  peculiarly  do,  where  the  person 
blamed  hurts  himself  more  than  any  one  eh>e  :  that 
•  U».  xix.  17. 
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we  use  tender  expostulations  by  choice ;  and  Jbatsh 
expressions^  but  above  all,  terrifying  and  threatening 
ones,  only  when  nothing  else  will  prevent  ruin.  For 
this  is,  doubtless,  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  rule : 
i^9ome  hoKoe  eampassioB,  making  a  difference  ;  others 
eaoe  with  /ear,,  pulling  them  out  qf  the  fire  *.  And 
even  where  the  strongest  marks  of  disapprobatimi 
and  displeasure  are  needful,  they  should  ever  be 
shown  without  insult  or  haughtiness,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  loving  to  reprimand,  without  ex* 
aggerating  any  thing,  or  treating  the  frailties  of  hu- 
man nature  too  severely :  indeed  with  such  attention 
to  acknowledge  and  point  out  whatever  in  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  person  concerned  is  valuable,  or 
in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  excusable, 
as  may  reconcile  him,  if  possibly,  to  the  liberties 
taken  with  him,  by  the  conviction  that  they  are 
taken  unwillingly. 

Many  other  precautions,  for  the  better  success  of 
this  good  work,  every  one's  prudence  will  suggest  ta 
him  in  the  several  instances  that  come  before  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  the  temper  of  the 
offender,  and  especially  the  degree  of  authority  which 
the  reprover  hath  over  him.  Sometimes  all  authority 
is  best  laid  aside,  and  softened  into  mere  persuasion : 
sometimes  a  moderate  share  of  its  weight  is  wanted,  to 
bear  down  a  less  complymg  disposition :  at  others,  its 
whole  force  is  little  enough  to  fetter  a  stubborn  spirit. 
Here  then  we  must  each  of  us  think  and  act  for  our- 
selves :  but  with  this  consideration  ever  present  to*  our 
minds,  that  not  only  a  total  neglect  of  this  duty,  but  a 
neglect  of  discharging  it  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
that  is  incumbent  on  us,  will  be  imputed  to  us  fw 
guilt ;  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Eli ;  who  having  ccm- 

*  Jude  2^,  33. 
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tented  himself  with  gently  blaming  his  sons,  for  what' 
he  ought  absolutely  to  hav  e  forbidden  them,  and  deter- 
red them  from,  I  will  judge  his  house  for  ever,  said 
Godf^f*  the  ittiquittf  which  he  knowcth,  because  hit 
sons  made  themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained  tliem  not  *. 
When,  therefore,  mild  representations  have  small 
effect,  rougher  treatment  must  be  used.  And  if  the 
offender  gro^vs  hardened  to  private  remonstrances,  it 
becomes  needful  to  apply  the  severer  discipline  of 
more  open  censure.  Possibly  he  may  yet  retain  sen- 
sibility enough  to  be  moved  by  that :  for  which  rea- 
son our  Saviourappoints,  that  weobser\'e  a  gradation: 
iirst,  tell  our  brother  his  faults,  between  us  and  him 
alone ;  then  take  with  us  one  or  two  more  ;  and  lastly, 
tell  it  unto  tJie  Ckarch  f ;  let  the  whole  number  of 
good  persons,  with  whmn  we  are  both  of  us  con- 
nected, try  their  interest  with  him.  And  if  even 
that  fail,  and  no  hope  at  all  remain  of  him;  yet 
by-standers  at  least  will  thus  both  be  put  on  their 
guard  against  suffering  by  him,  and  warned  against 
imitating  him.  Therefore  SL  Paul  directs :  them  thai 
sin,  doubtless  meaning  ohstinately ^rebuJce  b^ore  ail, 
that  others  also  may  fear  %'  Indeed  were  every  one 
to  be  exposed  for  each  misbehaviour  of  which  he  is 
guilty,  or  even  all  such  as  he  doth  not  immediately  re- 
form ;  this  procedure  would  be  unchristian  and  inhu- 
man :  many  good  persons  would  pass  in  common  es- 
teem for  very  bad ;  and  many  blameable  ones,  blit  for 
whose  recovery  there  is  room  for  great  hope>  would  be 
driven  to  despair  of  regaining  any  character,  and  lay^ 
aside  the  thought  of  growing  betto*.  ^  But  there  m 
no  need  of  being  so  tender  about  the  reputations  of 
those,  who  are  totally  abandoned  to  sin.  On  the  con-; 
trary,  it  is  of  importance  to  the  world,  that  they 

•  1  Sam.  iii.l3.      +  Matth.  xwii.  IJ,  16,  17.     f  '  Tim.  v.  20. 
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should  be  known  for  what  tkej  are  t  and  nM  enabled 
to  pass  themselves  upon  mankind  for  worthy  chaarac* 
ters>  by  receiving  tiie  same  r^ards  widi  €uch  in  com- 
mon speech  and  behaviour.  Her  tkat  ndth  nmto  the 
wicked,  thou  art  righteous,  him  shall  the  people  eurse^ 
nations  shaU  tAhor  him.  But,  to  them  that  rebuke  him, 
shall  be  delight^  and  a  good  blessing  shall  come  upon 
them  * .  There  is  frequently  no  other  weapon  left  agaiiRt 
such  persons,  but  public  infieuny.  The  punishments 
of  human  laws  in  multitudes  of  cases  cannot  readi 
theoL  Those  of  a  future  life  some  have  brought 
themselves  to  doubt :  many  to  overlook.  But  to  tiie 
dislike  and  abhorrence  of  mankind  few  or  none  can 
be  insensible :  and  every  one  that  deserves  it  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  he  dodi.  Wickedness  is  the 
great  disturber  of  the  world :  the  bane  of  all  peace 
and  comfort,  civil  and  dcmiestic.  Therefore  every 
one  hath  a  natural  right  to  stand  up  and  declare 
against  it :  a  claim,  that  the  disgrace  which  belongs 
to  it,  be  inflicted  on  it.  And  in  this  cause  good  mai 
should  act  with  spirit ;  assume  the  authority,  in 
which  their  character  will  support  them ;  and  not 
suffer  guilt,  which  is  by  nature  timorous  and  cow* 
ardly,  to  lift  up  its  head :  they  should  unite  in  the 
common  concern  of  opposing  its  progress ;  and  as 
the  prophet  expresses  it,  be  valiant  for  the  truth  upon 
the  earth  f*  A  zeal,  shewn  uniformly  by  the  virtuous 
against  vice  and  that  alone ;  kept  free  from  all  mix- 
ture of  personal  resentment  or  private  interest ;  ap- 
pearing by  the  steps  which  it  takes,  not  to  proceed 
from  moroseness  of  temper,  but  from  principle,  and 
conducted  by  a  moderate  share  of  prudence,  will 
easily  rescue  itself  from  wrong  interpretations,  se« 
cure  to  itself  reverence  from  the  world  in  general ; 

*  Prov.  xxiv.  24,  25.  f  Jer.  ix.  3. 
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tleeds  *•  Yet  they  are  proposed  as  objects,  not  to 
blame,  but  praise.  And  indeed  uneasy  sentiments  on 
such  occasions,  however  ineffectual  otherwise,  may 
improve  us  considerably,  by  reminding  us,  that  we 
are  qfGod,  and  the  world  lieth  in  wickedness  t ;  pro- 
vided we  carefully*  restrain  them,  which  itself  wiD  be 
a  profitable  inward  exercise,  from  running  into  ex- 
cess. Besides,  whoever  preserves  this  due  medium 
between  indifference  and  vehemence,  as  he  will  be  al- 
ways prudently  seeking  methods  of  reclaiming,  or  at 
least  of  checking  the  guilty,  and  consequently  of  se- 
curing the  innocent ;  so  he  will  find  more  than  any 
one  else  can  suggest  to  him :  and  though  hated  by 
the  bad,  or  despised  by  the  thoughtless,  for  this  trou- 
blesome activity,  will  be  esteemed  by  many  fellow- 
labourers,  many  converts  whom  he  hath  helped  to 
make,  many  ready  to  fall,  whom  he  hath  seasonably 
stayed  and  strengthened.  Or  let  him  have  ever  so 
much  cause  to  say  in  other  respects,  I  have  laboured 
in  vain  J  I  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought :  yet 
surely  his  judgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and  his  work 
with  his  GodX. 

L  •  «  Pet.  ii.  8.  t  1  John  v.  19.  X  Isaiah  xh'x.  4. 
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is.qualified^  and,  as  revelation  fully  assures  us,  de« 
signed,  for  endless  improvement  in  goodness  and 
happiness,  but  such  as  shall  depend  on  his  own  care 
and  industry,  excited  and  assisted  by  the  grace  of 
God. 

For  this  purpose,  together  with  an  inward  percept 
tion  of  what  is  right  and  fit  for  us  to  do,  and  what  is 
otherwise,  we  have  also  a  faculty  of  self-reflection, 
which,  presenting  us  to  our  own  view,  shews  us,  what 
we  have  been  and  are.  The  exercise  of  this  faculty 
is  expressed  in  the  text  by  searching  and  trying  our 
ways:  and  elsewhere  hy  examimng  and  pramng  our^^ 
selves^,  and  knowing  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts'^; 
which  phrases  have  their  peculiar  import  and  use. 
For  as  the  temper  and  state  of  our  hearts  is  the  great 
thing  that  we  have  to  be  concerned  about  in  religion: 
so  the  consideration  of  our  ways,  or  the  actidns  in 
which  our  temper  is  exerted  and  shewn,  must  dis^ 
cover  to  us  the  motives  that  influence  it :  just  as^  in 
the  material  objects  that  surround  us,  we  learn,  from 
particular  facts  and  appearances,  the  general  laws  by 
which  the  frame  of  things  is  governed. 

This  faculty  of  moral  reflection,  and  the  self-appro- 
bation or  dislike  arising  from  it,  which  we  commonly 
can  by  the  name  of  conscience,  is  the  character  that 
distinguishes  man  from  the  beings  below  him :  it  is 
the  principle  that  God  hath  endued  with  an  evident 
right  to  ^ect  our  lives :  and,  according  as  we  em- 
ploy or  disregard  it,  we  shall  advance  or  go  back  in 
real  religion. 

The  seeds  of  every  virtue  were  planted  in  the  soul 
of  man  originally,  each  in  its  due  order  and  propcMr- 
tion,  without  any  mixture  of  evil.  Yet  even  then, 
for  want  of  due  cultivation  by  our  first  parents,  they 

^  I  Car.  %L  its.    2  Cm.  idn.  6.  t  Dan.  ii.  SO. 
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were  fatally  blasted,  instead  of  growing  up  to  the 
perfection  for  which  they  were  designed.  But  now, 
when  our  inward  frame  is  bo  unhappily  disordered 
and  weakened  by  their  fall,  watchfulness  over  it  is 
become  unspeakably  more  necessary  than  it  was  at 
first.  And  since,  with  a  nature  thus  prone  to  err,  we 
are  a  considerable  time  from  our  birth  before  we  re- 
flect on  our  actions  at  all,  and,  after  that,  do  it  very 
imperfectly ;  it  cannot  fail,  but  our  own  bad  inclina- 
tions, and  the  customs  of  a  bad  world,  must  have  led 
us  all  aside,  more  or  less,  from  the  right  path,  before 
we  knew  distinctly  which  it  was.  Nor  have  we,  many 
9f  us,  it  may  be  feared,  made  so  early  or  so  effectual 
an  use,  as  we  might,  of  the  faculty  of  self-govem- 
nent,  in  that  season  of  warm  and  hasty  passiwH 
which  quickly  follows  the  first  considerable  use  of 
reasoo.  And,  if  not,  we  may  be  still  surer  of  fiading 
laany  things  within  us  that  want  correction. 

A  great  part  of  those  around  u»,  we  see,  ore  qi^te 
wMted.  And  in  the  few  that  are  senoasly  good,  tiie 
most  svperficifd  observw  and  vust  charitable  inb&i' 
preter  will  disoerQ  a  gre«i  numbm*  of  &ults  and  in- 
p^j^otioas  imre^Mnaed.  Souse  tlKrefore  fiulines  in 
point  of  duty  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  be 
appreheode^i  and  have  in  fact  happened  to  9II  ^ 
Test  of  the  world :  if  we  were  not  usually,  by  a  most 
]«ep06terous  kind  of  ne^igence,  kss  attentive  to  oiw- 
sdyes  tha«  to  others,  we  should  be  lik^  to  pcroeiTe 
tile  most  disorders  in  that  hreaat,  with  whkh  w« 
have  the  most  opportunities  of  being  intnaatdy  ac< 
qiwoted..  But,  at  least,  there  is  gvouad  enough  for 
MS,  to  examine,  wh^  our  state  really  is :  to  tearck  and 
iff/  our  ways;  that  if  we  have  erred  ia  any  tlHng,  vro 
»«*y  ium  9g9m  to  the  I^ord. 

Aijd  Uic!ug:h  it  is  very,  apparent  thaifc  such  a  resolu- 
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tkm  xaxf  have  nutfiy  good  cansequehi^eB,^  tod  dub 
hare  no  bad  ones,  if  executed  in  the  itiaiiivef  wfafch 
eveiy  man's  readon>  and  the  Word  of  G6d>  wiU  suggest 
td  him :  yet^  for  your  f mrther  encouragement  and  di«- 
rection,  I  shall  lay  before  yon  partkuhrly^ 

I.  Tfaeadyant^es  that  May  arise  from  this  iilquiry. 

II.  The  chief  thii^  requisite  for  performing  it 
aright. 

L  The  advantages  that  may  arid^  from  it. 

A  considerafole  part  of  the  wrdng  conduct  of  mn^ 
kind  proceeds^  not  to  mudi  from  any  strong  incKna;-^ 
tion  to  do  amissj  as  from  being  so  uxdotappily  thought- 
lesa^  that  the  slightest  motive  is  enoi^gh  to  detenndntB 
ihor  dioiee  any  way.  We  engage  at  first  in  this  or 
that  tert  of  behaviour^  we  scarce  know  why  en  bow*: 
then  go  on  of  course  in  the  way  lire  have  wt  oiift  iil^ 
without  ever  thinking  whither  it  kada  us ;  and  By 
tatt  grow  fend  of  it,  and  asealous  for  it ;  yet  are  too 
indolent  aH  the  while  once  tor  ask  oursdves,  perhi^ 
whether  we  are  aiming  at  any  thing ;  or,  howevet , 
whether  it  beat  what  we  ought;  or  someHiing  of  Uttto 
iniipartaBoe>  if  not  hurtful  or  criminal.  Now  tkh 
ease>  without  reflection,  is  quite  irrecoventble  ;  and  a 
little  reflection  in  time  w6idd  easily  set  aD  ri^riL 
Nay,  even  where  vehement  passions  hurry  persotis 
into  kS&es  and  sins,  it  was  for  want  of  thb  wholesome 
diaeiidme  at  firsts  that  their  passbna  gliined  the 
mastery;  aada{^ying  it  steadily  for  sometime wffl 
be  a  sure  means,  through  God's  hles^ng,  of  ri^udng 
them  ilgain  to  subjection.  For  there  is  no  possibility, 
either  of  viewing  a  bad  action,  in  a  full  light,  withoot 
abhorrence,  or  of  weighing  its  consequenoea  with- 
out terror.  Wickedness,  therefore^  always  baniadMs 
thought,  and  piety  and  virtue  encourage  it  A  good 
man,  far  from  being  driven  to  hide  his  inward  con- 
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yehement  ^forts  iO-directed^  leaves  litOe  BbSStj, 
and  less  hearty  for  ftdrther  endeavours. 

Another  use  of  searching  frequently  into  our  past 
ways  is  to  preserve  ourselves  from  the  secret  ap^ 
proach  of  future  dangers.  The  first  deviation  from 
their  duty  is  in  most  persons  but  small;  and  its  pro- 
gress, for  some  time,  gentle  and  unnoticed  by  them- 
selves; tin  they  have  insensibly  gone  such  a  lengthy 
that  they  are  tempted  to  despair  of  being  able  to  re- 
turn. And  therefore  attending  to  little  errors  is  the 
safest  method  to  prevent  great  ones.  But  even 
where  we  have  yet  been  guilty  of  none,  observation 
will  shew  us  many  tendencies  that  we  have  to  sin; 
many  weak  and  exposed  places  in  our  minds,  unlikefy 
to  withstand  the  assaults,  that  must  be  expected  in 
such  a  world  as  this.  And  hence  we  shall  be  fore« 
warned  to  avoid  the  temptations  that  will  endanger 
us ;  to  prepare  ourselves  for  such,  as  we  cannot  avoid ; 
and  strengthen  our  inward  frame  with  such  care, 
that  it  may  be  proof  against  the  various  accidents 
ofUfe. 

Till  this  is  done  in  some  good  degree,  reflection, 
though  always  of  the  highest  use,  will  often  be  very 
unpleasing,  by  setting  before  our  eyes  the  disagreea* 
ble  view  of  our  faults.  But  when  we  have  tolerably 
well  reformed  and  fortified  our  minds,  then  the  exer-^ 
cise  of  it  will  grow  delightful,  every  day  beyond 
other.  And  when  once  we  can  say  to  ourselves,  on 
sure  grounds,  that  we  h(we  fought  the  good  fight*, 
and  gotten  the  victory,  and  have  only  the  scattered 
remains  of  the  enemy  left  to  pursue  and  destroy; 
how  inexpressible  will  the  satisfiEtction  be,  to  enjoy 
the  approbation  of  our  own  hearts,  and  the  consd^ 
ousness  of  God's  favour;  to  look  back  and  see  the 
dangers,  from  which  we  are  escaped;  to  feel  within, 
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Try  me,  O  Ood,  and  seek  the  g^'onmd  of  my  liemrt: 
pTMe  me,  and  examine  my  thoughti.  Look  well,  tf 
there  he  any  way  ofwitkednees  ikme:  amd  leadme  ni 
the  way  everlasting  *•  A  seriouB  regard  to  the  most 
awful,  and  yet  moat  gracious  of  Beings,  will  be  a 
constant  preserrative  against  all  the  errors,  however 
opposite,  to  which  we  are  liable  in  this  matter. 

Some  are  so  very  sensible  befiKe4iand  of  their  own 
condition  in  general,  that  they  are  afraid  of  examin* 
ing  into  it  particularly :  or,  if  they  do  begin  the  en*- 
quiry,  they  have  not  courage  to  cany  it  on.  For  the 
more  we  reflect  on  oar  fitults,  the  more  we  must  fed 
that  shame  and  remorse,  which  God  hath  placed  ifl 
our  minds,  as  he  hath  done  the  s^nse  of  pain  in  our 
bodies,  to  restrain  us  ftom  proceeding  in  what  woidd 
destroy  us.  Now  most  persons  are  wiUtog  Uf  ree^ 
ver  their  bodily  heabh^-how  mueh  soever  tiiey  tmSist 
in  the  cure:  but  to  regain  a  right  state  of  soul,  on 
which  all  depends,  they  wiH  bear  nothing.  So*,  be» 
eanse  their  conditkm  is  bad,  they  let  it  ga  en  to  bi^ 
dsdly  worse;  rather  than  have  the  uneasiness  of 
thiiddng  of  H,  to  make  it  better.  Yet  neglecting 
to  look  into  our  worldly  affairs  because  we  thiift 
thma  desperate^  every  one  owns  to  be  wrong^:  and 
must  it  not  then  be  in&iHefy  more  so  in  our  etemdl 
eoneems,  which  can  never  be  desperate,  but  from 
o«r  refusing  to  look  into  them  ?  As  soon,  therefore, 
aa  any  one  finds  usi  aven»on  to  selMnqfuiry  beginning; 
he  should  instantly  break  through  it,  set  about  the 
work,  and  never  stop  tffl  he  hath  ftiished  it.  Fot 
tiken  is  the  season  of  trial,  that  in  i^  Hkelihood  may 
determine  his  state  for  ever  after.  The  aversion  wfH 
increase,  if  we  yield  to  it;  and  the  habit  of  »»  grow 
stronger:  the  next  effort  wiO  be  stiff  more  uneasy; 
and  eonsequeirtly  fiunter,  than  tfte  present ;  and  sB 
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her  ehUdrm,€mdlayeth  hold  qf  them  that  seek  her.  He 
that  holdeth  her  fast  shall  inherit  glory :  and  whereso- 
ever  she  enters,  the  Lard  will  hless.'-^At  first  she  wiU 
walk  with  him  by  crooked  ways,  and  bring  fear  and 
dread  upon  him,  and  torment  him  with  her  discipline ; 
n$Uil  she  may  trust  his  soul,  and  try  him  by  her  laws. 
Then  will  she  return  the  strait  u>ay  unto  him,  and  cam* 
fart  him,  and  shew  him  her  secrets.  But  if  he  go 
wrong,  she  will  forsake  him,  and  give  him  aver  ta  his 
awn  ruin.  Observe  the  opportunity,  and  beware  of 
evil  • 

But  most  persons  are  in  the  contrary  extreme  to 
this  over-great  sensibility ;  and  by  no  means  appre- 
hend sufficiently^  what  spirit  they  are  qf'\,  or  what 
lives  they  have  led.  The  course  of  behaviour  to 
which  we  are  inclined^  especially  if  we  have  fallen 
into  it  early^  and  find  others  do  not  scruple  it,  we  are 
very  unwilling  to  suspect  of  any  thing  wrong  ;  very 
apt  to  stifle  our  suspicions,  if  they  rise;  and  to  take  it 
much  amiss,  if  others  intimate  their  judgment  of, 
what  surely  we  ought  to  understand  best,  our  own 
conduct  Therefore,  before  we  can  at  all  depend  on 
the  good  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  ourselves,  we 
should  ask  our  hearts,  and  make  them  answer 
honestly :  Have  we  searched  our  ways  at  all  ?  Have 
we  searched  the  whole  of  them  ?  And  have  we  done  it 
with  impartiality  and  diligence  ?  Or  winked  a  little, 
where  we  did  not  care  to  look ;  forgot  a  few  things, 
that  we  had  no  pleasure  in  remembering ;  and  co- 
loured over  what  we  found,  without  it,  would  appear 
disagreeable  ?  A  fond  affection,  even  to  others,  can 
make  us  wonderfully  blind  to  their  defects :  and 
much  more  may  it  in  our  own  case.  So  that,  unless 
we  have  examined  with  great  accuracy,  though  we 

*  Ecclus.  iv.  11— -20.  t  Luke  ix.  55. 
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%ge,  employmeiit^  company ;  and»  which  is  a  mfttter 
of  no  small  conaidi^ratiQii^  xwk  in  the  worUL  For  they^ 
above  all^  should  \m  our^ful  in  BQarehing  their  own 
lireasfUfj  whose  higher  o^adition  subjeota  them  moal 
to  flattery>  and  removes  them  farthest  from  hearing 
censure. 

But  though  it  ia  veiy  uncommon  for  persons  te 
carry  their  suspidons  of  themselves  fhr  enough^  yet 
we  may  carry  them  too  far ;  esrpeciaUy  if  we  exa- 
mine ourselvea  as  it  may  be  most  people  do,  only 
or  ehieJBiy  when  we  ajfe  under  some  strong  degree  cf 
sorrow  or  fear.  For  then  we  shall  be  apt  not  only  to 
suffer  groundless  uiieasiness,  by  thinking  much  too  iB 
of  our  present  state>  which  is  by  no  means  a  du^ : 
but  to  despair^  and  lay  aside  the  ^eavour  of  beccmi- 
ing  better^  wMeh  would  be  a  destructive  errw.  The 
proper  time  lor  self-inspectkm^  therefore,  is,  when  we 
are  in  the  calmest  and  evenest  state  of  mind>  neither 
careless  and  prestnnptuous^nor  terrified  and  despond* 
iag«  And  we  should  oftesi  repeat  the  work,  place  caun 
selv^  and  our  actions  in  different  poiats  of  view,  and 
compare  the  result  of  our  several  observations,,  that 
one  may  rectify  or  confirm  anothar.  Nor  wiU  it  be 
at  all  sufficient  ta  see  what  we  have  been  and  arc^ 
without  consulting  the  woxd  oi  God,  aa  well  aa  <mr 
own  ccmsoiences^  whidb  may  else  H^Kiguide  ua^  to 
learo  what  we  ought  to  bok  And  though  it  would  be 
an  unhappy  weakness  to  afi&ight  or  entang^  oms 
selves,  1^  imaginmg  the  rule  of  our  duty  stricter  thete 
it,  ia;  yet  it  may  be  a  &tal  mistake  to  flatty  out^ 
selves,  by  imagining  it  less  atriet :  and  the  plain  waiy 
is,  first  to  judge  it  reasonably  and  upnghtly,  them  to 
try  our  condition  by  it  impartially  and  firequ^dtly. 
The  more  constant  we  are  in  doiag  this,  the  easier, 
the  more  beneficial,  the  more  satisfactory,  it  will  be : 

whereas  long  intervals  win  only  give  time  for  ill  habits 


